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PREFACE. 


'’PHIS GUIDE-BOOK to the beautiful and interesting 
^ district served by the Belfast and County Down 
llailway lays no claim to originality, but it claims what 
is more important in a work of the kind— continued 
refeience to the best authorities on the subjects touched 
on, whether statistics, history, archaeology, sports and 
pastimes, or natural history. This, coupled with an 
intimate ac<iuaintance with the County on the part of 
the author, has resulted, it is hoped, in making the book 
A full and accurate Guide. 

The district herein described lies eastward of a line 
drawn from Belfast through Dromara to Warrenpoint ; 
on all other sides it is bounded by the sea. This area 
lies wholly in the County of Down, of which it includes 
about two-thirds. The remaining third, which is not 
described in detail, comprises the inland north-western 
side of Down. 

The author’s be^ thanks are due to many friends 
who have assisted him in ways too numerous to specify. 
His acknowledgments are especially due to P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D., M.K.I.A. ; W. H. Patterson, m.r.i.a. ; and F. J. 
Bigger, M.U.I.A., for valuable suggestions. 

R. Ll. P. 


Dublin, .4pn7, 1900. 
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J^ESCRIPTION. — DOWN is one of the nine oounties 
which form the Province of Ulster. The County 
of Antrim adjoins it on the north. On the west lies the 
County of Armagh, and for a few miles in the south-west 
it is fronted by County Louth, the most northerly portion 
of the Province of Leinster. On the east and south 
stretch the North Channel and Irish Sea. The greatest 
length of the county, from Cranfield Point in the south to 
Donaghadee in the north, is 49 miles ; and its breadth, 
from Lisburn on the west to Ardglass on the east, 25 
miles. The area of the county is 957 square miles ; and 
its population, according to the census of 1891, 267,059. 
The coast-line is varied and extensive, on account of 
several deep and important inlets. On the north, Belfast 
Lough, one of the finest harbours of refuge in the three 
kingdoms, separates Down from Antrim. The land- 
locked lough of Strangford, 20 miles in length, and filled 
with a myriad of islets, lies wholly in the county, as do 
also the Outer and Inner Bays of Dundrum ; and in the 
south the beautiful lough of Carlingford separates Down 
from Louth, and forms the boundary of Ulster. The 
coast-line of Down, from Belfast to below Newry, 
measures over 200 miles. The surface of the county is in 
general undulating and fertile, consisting of innumerable 
rolling hillocks of small elevation, often embosoming 
clear lakelets ; and between the hillocks are little valleys, 
-with glancing streams and green copses. The curious 
appearance of these rounded hillocks has caused the sur- 
face of the county to be likened to that of a basket of 
eggs. Low-level bogs are very few; and drainage has 
converted into rich meadow-land many swamps that 
formerly were tenanted by only the Coot and the Snipe. 



2 Oojunty Down.— Description. 

In the centre of the county the ground rises, and a series 
of heathery rocky hills culminates in Slieve Croob (1,755 
feet). Separated from Slieve Croob by a fertile valley, 
the grand range of the Mourne Mountains occupies the 
southern end of the county, stretching across from 
Newcastle on the east to Rostrevor on the west, and at 
each extremity descending steeply into the sea. 

According to the agricultural statistics for 1898 and 
1899, issued by the Board of Trade, 86*7 per cent, of the 
surface of County Down is returned as under crops, 
pasture, or woods in 1898. This largo percentage of the 
area is almost entirely under either crops or pasturage, 
and is divided nearly equally between these two. The 
principal crops of the county are oats, hay, potatoes, 
turnips, wheat, and flax, in the order named ; in 1899 the 
areas under these crops, in the same order, were, roughly 
speaking, 97, 63, 43, 20, 9, and 6 thousand acres. The 
scarcity of peat in the county is well shown by the fact 
that only *4 per cent, of the total surface is returned as 
turf-bog ; but this figure does not include mountain bogs. 
In the percentage of surface under crops, Down is ex- 
celled in Ireland only by the adjoining county of Armagh. 
Most of the holdings are small, and the innumerable 
rounded hillocks which form so great a part of the surface 
of the county are thickly studded with the whitewashed 
thatched cottages of the farmers. 

The chief rivers of the county are the Lagan {lagdn, 
a shallow valley), which rises on Slieve Croob and flows 
in a north-westerly direction to near Moira. There it 
turns north-east, and forms the boundary between Down 
and Antrim from the latter place to Belfast, where it de- 
bouches into Belfast Lough. The Quoile (ciuiille, a pole 
or stake), which flows past Downpatrick and through a wide 
island-studded estuary into Strangford Lough, is made up of 
several streams that rise in the centre of the county. The 
northern slopes of the Moume Mountains are the head- 
waters of the Bann, which flows through the western 
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portion of the oounty into Lough Neagh, on its long 
course of 97 miles to the northern ocean. All round the 
Moume Mountains are delightful streams, descending in 
foaming cascades from the high grounds, to meander 
through shady woods and rocky glens down to the sea. 
For a short distance — only a mile — in the north-west, 
Co. Down borders Lough Neagh, the largest lake in the 
British Isles. Numerous small lakes are scattered over 
the county, and much enhance the beauty of the scenery. 

Belfast, the metropolis of Ulster and the commercial 
capital of Ireland, is situated mainly on the Antrim bank 
of the mouth of the river Lagan ; the large portion called 
Ballymacarrett lies in Co. Down. The more important 
towns of the county are Holywood, Bangor, Comber, 
Newtownards, Donaghadee, Ballynahinch, Downpatrick, 
Killy leagh, and Portaferry, which lie in the eastern and 
central portions of the county, and are served by the 
Belfast and County Down Railway and its several 
branches ; and Gilford, Banbridge, Newry, and Warren- 
point, which lie to the westward, on branches of the Great 
Northern (Ireland) line. The county town is Downpatrick, 
which has been an important centre from the earliest times. 

HISTORY. — Myth and tradition seldom fail to speak 
where history is silent : and thus we learn from bardic 
legends that Ireland was first peopled by Cea^^air, grand- 
daughter of Noah, who came hither before the deluge, 
and alone of her company survived that catastrophe. 
References to the early history of the district may be 
culled from the Annals of the Fonr Masters^ that invaluable 
chronological compilation of tradition and fact which 
Brother Michael O’Clery and his three associates indus- 
triously gathered together and wrote down in the retire- 
ment of the monastery of Donegal, in the years 1689-1636. 
Here we read of invasions of the country by peoples 
whose origin is lost in the mists of obscurity. The first 
of these is recorded as having taken place in Anno Mwndi 
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2520 (2680 b.c.)* when Parthalon and his people arrived 
at the mouth of the Erne from Greece. One of the sons 
of this chief, Slainge by name, is stated to have been 
buried on the summit of Slieve Donard ; and this mountain 
was, in consequence, for many centuiies after, known 
by the name of Slieve Slainge or Slanga — Slainge’s 
Mountain. Then came the Nemedians, and the 
Fomorians, a seafaring people, and after them the 
Firbolgs (a.m. 3266), who were followed fifty years later 
by the Dedannans, who in their turn gave way before 
the Milesians (a.m. 3600); and many were the fierce 
battles fought between the several invading races. 
Early in the Christian era, we find the powerful tribe of 
the Dal Fiatach holding Co. Down, having their head- 
quarters in the great dun or fort of Downpatrick, which 
had been founded about the beginning of the Christian 
era by Celtchair, a chieftain of the great Clanna Rury. 
The Dal Fiatach waxed in importance, and became the 
leading tribe of Ulster, and remained so for many 
centuries. This tribe furnished the last king of Ulster,*' 
as Rudhraighe MacDonnsleibhe (Rury MacDonlevy) is 
called in the Annala of Inisfallen; he was slain by John 
de Courcy in 1177 a.d. In a.d. 332 the powerful tribe of 
the Dal Araidhe, whose stronghold was the great fort of 
Eamhain Macha, or Emania, two miles west of Armagh, 
was driven eastward by the chieftains known as **the 
three Collas ** ; the defeated tribe established a new 
stronghold in Southern Antrim — the great fort of 
Rathmore of Moy-linne, which may be seen two miles 
to the eastward of the town of Antrim ; and Eastern 
Ulster was thenceforward named after this tribe, Dalaradia 
I — not to be confounded with Dalriada, as Northern Antrim 
was then designated. From these two tribes, the Dal 
Fiatach and the Dal Araidhe, are sprung many of the 
families which, until a couple of centuries ago, held sway 
in. Down and Antrim. 

In 432 ▲.!>., St. Patrick landed near Downpatrick. 
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He had spent some years of his youth as a slave at Sliabh 
Mis (now Sleinish), in the adjoining county of Antrim, 
whence he escaped to the continent, to return to Ireland as 
a missionary. He preached to the lord of soil, Dichu, and 
his people, in a barn granted for the purpose. On this 
spot a church was afterwards erected, and the site of the 
ancient abbey of Saul still commemorates, by its position 
and by its name (sabhal^ a bam), the first introduction 
of Christianity to Ireland. The saint was at Saul thirty- 
three years later, when he was seized with his last illness ; 
and he was buried in the year 466 at Downpatrick, where, 
in after years, the relics of St. Brigid and St. Columba, 
two of the most illustrious of his successors, were also laid. 

From the ninth to the eleventh centuries the Down 
coast was subject, like much of the Irish seaboard, to the 
forays of the Norsemen. On Strangford Lough — then 
Lough Cuan — they appear to have established a permanent 
fleet, and from that safe harbour sallied forth to harry the 
adjoining coasts, and pillage the towns and monasteries : 
among the religious establishments which they raided was 
the great abbey of Bangor. 

1177 A.D. witnessed the first appearance of the Anglo- 
Normans in the oounty. In that year John de Courcy, 
with twenty-two knights, some 300 archers, and their 
followers, making in all about 1,000 men, set out from 
Dublin on his daring raid to conquer Ulster. It was 
still winter when they sallied forth, but by a forced march 
they traversed the distance (some hundred miles) so 
rapidly as to burst upon Down upon the fourth day, and 
to siese it by a eo\ip-de-main. The Irish, stunned by the 
suddenness of the blow, fled, carrying their king, 
MacDonlevy, with them, and the adventurers were at 
length revelling in plunder. Cardinal Vivian now ap- 
peared upon the scene, and endeavoured, but in vain, 
to restore peace. The men of Ulster, thirsting for 
revenge, soon rallied, and, headed by their king, made 
a desperate efibrt to recover their stronghold. De 
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Courcy sallied forth to meet them in the open, and 
■wept them before him in headlong rout. The horses 
and steel armour of the Norman men at-arnis, and the 
cloth -yard arrows of their bowmen, were more than a 
match against any odds of the half-naked Irish kernes. 

Soon De Oourcy had over- 
run both Down and 
Antrim, and he protected 
his newly acquired pos- 
sessions with a chain of 
castles. After the death 
of Henry 111. and the 
accession of Richard, De Oourcy appears to have refused 
to recognise the new sovereign. Hugh de Lacy was des- 
patched to arrest him, and, beating him twice out of Down, 
he took him prisoner. Obtaining his freedom, De Courcy 
attempted to recover his lost estates with the aid of his 
brother-in-law, Ragnvald, king of Man ; but De Lacy 
scattered their host in utter rout, and De Courcy was 
arrested at Downpatrick, and Ireland knew him no more. 
Ulster, however, did not gain much by his downfall, 
for De Lacy soon returned, and extended De Courcy's 
work of subduing the native tribes, building castles, 
and founding religious establishments. He was followed 
by Walter de Burgo, who had married De Lacy's 
daughter. De Burgo's son and grandson were Earls of 
Ulster in their turn. During the thirteenth century, 
English influence in Eastern Ulster was in the ascendant, 
and the land was parcelled out among English and 
Scottish nobles who were loyal to the crown. They 
built strong castles and established garrisons at strategic 
ipoints, and, save for the turbulent O’Neills and O'Cahans 
in the north-west, the district was entirely under the 
control of the English. But with the arrival of Edward 
Bruce in 1316 fortunes changed. Landing at Lame with 
6,000 men, by the invitation of the Irish chiefs, who 
offered him the crown, he was speedily reinforced by the 
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disaffected tribes, and further aid was received from his 
brother, Robert Bruce. He defeated the English again 
and again, captured and destroyed their strongholds, and 
extended his victorious career over the whole length of 
Ireland. His defeat and death by Sir John Bermingham, 
near Dundalk, in 1318, a severe blow to the Irish cause, 
was counterbalanced by the assassination of William 
de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, in 1333, and from that 
time until the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
English hold on the province was uncertain and pre- 
carious. O’Neills, MacDonnells, O’Cahans, Magennises, 
MacQuillins, and other septs fought for the possession 
of the country, some times against each other, sometimes 
against the English. Towns were burned, abbeys plun- 
dered, castles taken and destroyed ; and it was not till 
after the death of Sorley Boy MacDonnell, in 1590, that 
English influence again asserted itself, and the turbulent 
chiefs were subdued. The estates of many. were forfeited 
and handed over to English nobles, by whom they were 
divided among their adherents. In this way Northern 
Down, the ancient Upper Clannaboy, was lost to the 
O’Neills, and planted with Scottish colonists by the new 
lords of the soil. Sir Hugh Montgomery and James 
Hamilton, the founder of the Dufferin family. Another 
important local family, the Magennises, lords of Iveagh, 
saved their estates by submitting to the crown, but only 
for a time. Along with many other powerful families in 
the north-east, they aided Sir Felim O’Neill in the wars 
of 1641, and their lands were forfeited in consequence. 

Cromwell’s arrival in Ireland in 1649 was the com- 
mencement of a vigorous and successful campaign. Town 
after town was taken by storm. There was little clemency 
shown to the vanquished ; the horrible scenes of carnage 
and bloodshed that characterised Felim O'Neill’s rebellion 
in the north, were vividly reflected in the barbarities of 
the Oromwellians at Drogheda and Wexford. 

The Restoration brought but a bnef respitee in the 
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bloody drama. In 1689 James II. landed at Kinsale, and 
soon there was a general rising in the north in favour of 
William. James marched northward, and there followed 
the sieges of Derry and Enniskillen, both of which were 
unsuccessful. In the whole of Ulster, Carrickfergus and 
Gharlemont were the only fortified places which remained 
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in the hands of the Jacobites. Oarrickfergus soon fell. 
General Schomberg entered Belfast Lough, on the con- 
clusion of his Scotch campaign, in August, 1689 ; landed 
at Groomsport, marched round the shores of the bay, and 
reduced the place after an eight days’ siege. He then 
advanced across Co. Down towards Dublin. In June of 
the following year, William himself landed at Oarrick- 
fergus, and, after a week spent at Belfast, marched south- 
*waid, with 46,000 men, to do battle with James at the 
Boyne ; and the war shifted southward and westward, 
to be terminated at Aughrim and Limerick. 

Oounty Down now enjoyed comparative quiet until 
the outbreak of the insurrection in 1798. Owing to the 
fact of much of the county being held by Protestant 
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settlers, the rigorous penal laws passed after the close of 
the Jacobite wars pressed less heavily here than in many 
other parrs of Ireland ; but by degrees the enactments 
against the Catholics were relaxed. In 1791 the society 
known as the United Irishmen was founded in Belfast. 
Its members were mostly Protestants ; its objects were to 
promote union among all Irishmen, and to endeavour to 
secure vote by ballot, household suffrage, and annual 
Parliaments. The organisation soon became powerful, for 
discontent was raj^idly spreading. In 1796 martial law 
was proclaimed in five counties of Ulster, and stringent 
measures adopted, and in 1798 the leaders of the new 
movement were arrested. In spite of this coup, a general 
rising took place in Ireland on May 23rd. We are con- 
cerned only with the events in Co. Down, and with those 
from a purely historical standpoint alone. The United 
Irishmen of Down first appeared in arms at Saintficid on 
June 9th, two days after the battle of Antrim had decided 
the fate of the insurrection in the adjoining county. 
Hearing of the rising. Col. Stapleton, commanding the 
York Fencibles at Newtownards, promptly marched out 
to suppress it. The insurgents awaited his coming on the 
high road between the two places, and by means of an 
ambuscade nearly succeeded in surrounding and cutting 
off Stapleton's force. A brief but sharp action ensued ; 
as a result, the troops fell back on Comber, the insur- 
gents remaining in possession of Saintfield. Next day, 
Sunday, June 10th, there was a rising in the peninsula of 
the Ards. An assault was made on Portaferry, but the 
attack was repulsed by the pluck of Captain Mathews at 
the head of a body of yeomanry, aided by the fire of 
a revenue cutter. On the same day considerable bodies 
of men took possession of Newtownards, whence they 
marched to join their comrades at Saintfield ; and the 
undisciplined crowd was placed under the command of 
Henry Monroe, a Lisburn man. Monroe appears to 
have made his dispositions with skill. He occupied 
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the high grounds about Ballynahinch, and awaited the 
advance of the royal troops. These, under command of 
General Nugent, marched out from Belfast, and were 
joined by Col. Stewart’s garrison from Downpatrick, 
raising the strength of the Royalist force to above 1,600 
men. On the evening of the 12th some skirmishing took 
place, and the insurgents were forced from their position 
on Windmill Hill, overlooking Ballynahinch. Next morn- 
ing a decisive action was fought ; for a while the issue 
appeared doubtful ; the pike-men fought with desperate 
bravery, but discipline and experience prevailed, and the 
United IrishincMi were totally defeated. Monroe was 
captured, and executed two days after the battle , his 
forces never rallied ; no further attempt was made in 
Ulsfer to raise the standard of revolt 

Since that period, unintcirupted tranquillity has 
reigned in Co Down. 

Rt'rRKENCKs.— Harris : Aulient and jiresenl state of the County of 
Down (1744). Knox . History of County Down (1875). Prirast Nut. Fu*l<l 
Club's Guide to lidfast and the adjacent Cou titles (1874). Lowiy; I'he 
Hamilton Manuscripts (1867). llill . The Montgomery Manuscripts (1869). 
SAvage-Annstrfrug : The Ancient and Noble Family of the Savages of the 
Ards (18'S) ; also works on tlir hi.story of ireiand, uiicl of certain periods. 


ARCHi^OLOQY. — In County Down the anti- 
quary will find ample materials for investigation and 
study. Pagan and Christian antiquities alike are well re- 
presented. The early inhabitants of the country have left 
behind them raths andcashels, souterrains and crannoges, 
cromleacs and kistvaens, stone circles and pillar-stones, 
earns and tumuli. Good examples of all these monuments 
occur in the district, and will be described when we come 
to survey the county in detail in the ensuing pages. As 
fine examples of raths may be mentioned the “Giant's 
Ring ” near Belfast, the great dun of Downpatrick (from 
whicli the county derives its name), and the strong fort 
wliich overlooks the town of Dromoro ; and the cromleacs 
of Kenipe Stone near Dundonald, Legananny near 
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Dromara, Cloughmore near Hilltown, rank among fche 
finest in Ireland. In addition to these monuments, 
ancient weapons, implements, utensils, and oriiainents, 
made of stone, bronze, wood, iron, t&c., remain to tell us 
of bygone times. The proximity of the flint-bearing Chalk 
rocks of Antrim produced an abundant supply of flint, of 
which the early peoples made full use, as attested by the 
large quantity of flint implements, from the rude flake to 
the perfectly worked arrow-head, which have been found 
in the county. 

The relics of later times include castles of all kinds, 
from the fortified residence of the trader to the imposing 
stronghold of tlie Anglo-Norman invader ; churches and 
abbeys, founded by Irish saints or by English nobles ; 
sculptured crosses and round towers. Of the last-named 
structures, so characteristically Irish. Down cannot boast 
a perfect example, such as the beautiful steeple" of 
Antrim The best specimen in the county is that at 
Drumbo, of i^hich about 32 feet are still remaining. Of 
the round towers which formerly stood on Mahee Island 
and at Maghera the bases only remain Until close to the 
end of the last century, a tolerably perfect tower stood 
chise by the ruined cathedral of Downpatrick : but it was 
removed in 1790, during the restoration of the cathedral, 
for fear that its fall might at some time injure the neigh 
bouriiig build iiig. Among the most interesting ecclesiastical 
anti(|uities of the district may bo mentioned the beautiful 
ruins of Grey Abbey, Inch Abbey near Downpatrick, the 
very early churches at St. John’s Point and Raholp, and 
the sculptured crosses of Druingooland, Kilbroiiey, 
Dromore, and Donaghmore. The finest ancient castle in 
tlie county is uiubmbtedly the Norman fortress of 
Dundiuin, which frowns from a wooded eminence on 
the little town and sandy bay. Greencastle, at the 
entrance of Carlingford Lough, is also an imposing pile ; 
and the district of the Ards and the shores of Straiigford 
Lough ard remarkably rich in ruined castles, which rise 
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picturesquely over the calm waters of the land-locked bay. 
Souterrains and crannoges are frequent in some parts of the 
county, and there is still a rich held for investigation in 
these ancient dwellings and refuges. Of no little interest 
and importance also are the pre-historic settlements along 
the coast, of which the sand-dunes near Dundrum supply 
the best local examples. Here, among the blown sands, 
are found ancient hearths, burnt stones, charcoal, pottery, 
bones, stone implements, and ornaments. 

Rkfkkences —Reeves : licA'lesiastical Aiitlquitu.s of Down and Connor 
and Droviore O'Laverty: Historical Account of the Diocest of Down 

and Connor, vols. i.-iii. (1878--S4). Kwait: Handbook of the United Dioute 
of Down and Connor and Dromo re . Belfast Nat Field Club’s Guide 

to Belfast and th' adjacent Counties (1S74). Gray : The Cromlechs of Antrim 
anil i)utaa(lS84), m Belfast Nat. Field Club's Systematic Lists illustrative 
of the Vnuna, Horn, rakronlolotjy, and Architology of the Notth of Ireland, 
vul, 1 . (1887). Lufivwood : Thf Enqlish Castles of Stiangford Lough, in Vroc. 
b.S.hW., 2n<i ser., vol. ii. (1881-82). Lockwood : Anglo-Norman Castles of 
County Down, mJintru. lioy.Sor. Antiq. I., 5th scr., vol. iii (1803). Borlase: 
'I hr iJofrtunsof Ireland, vols. i.-in (1S07). 

SPORTS AND RECREATIONS.-FISHING.— 

Though not a Salmon country, County Down offers plenty 
of sport to the angler. Brown Trout abound in most of 
the rivers, and line White Trout are caught in suitable 
localities. Pike, Porch, and Rudd are likewise abundant. 
The Lagan used to bo a iiiagniHceiit Salmon river, but the 
pollution owing to the growth of tho populous city on its 
banks has entirely destroyed its attractions in this respect. 
Lately, owing to recent purification, fiome White Trout 
were caught, and perhaps the river is, under the influence 
of the Belfast drainage works, coming back to its old form. 
Brown Trout are plentiful in most parts of the river, the 
best fishing being in the upper part of its course, 
tDromore, &c. Bottom feeding being plentiful, the fish 
seldom take the fly ; they are usually caught with the 
worm, below the weirs. 

The Bann offers good tiy-tishiiig from Banbridge up, 
the pick of the whole river being from Kate’s Bridge to 
Bally roney, the stream being here fairly deep, with 
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occasional runs. The deeps afford shelter for fine Brown 
Trout, of an average of |lb., running up to 31b. and 
mure. Fur those who prefer a larger basket of smaller 
fish lb. average), the reach from Ballyroney to Hilltown 
is recommended ; the best course in this case is to fish 
from the Muttock river down to Ballyroney. Above the 
Muttock there are lots of fish of ^ lb. or less. 

In the deep slow -flowing lower reaches of the Quoile, 
Pike and White Trout are to be caught. From Kilmore 
to Bally iiahinch there is fair Brown Trout fishing. The 
biggest fish are in the deep water below Kilmore, and the 
best plan is to fish up the river from that place to Bally- 
nahinch. The fish average ^ lb. to ^ lb. , and run up to 
2^ lb. 

The Comber River yields fine White Trout early and 
late in the season ; the Brown Trout are few and small. 
The lakes in the centre of the county are full of Perch, 
and most of them are haunted by the ubiquitous Pike. 
The fishing in the Mourrie Mountain district will be 
referred to under the head of NEWCASTLE. All the 
fishing which we have mentioned above is free. 

For sea-fishing, Bangor is the principal centre, but 
Grouinsport, Donaghadee, Portaferry, Ardglass, &c., also 
provide facilities. In Belfast Lough a number of sunken 
wrecks, the positions of which are well known to the 
boatmen, afford good ground-fishing, though not so pro- 
ductive as they were twenty years ago. Ling, Cod, Coal- 
fish, Conger-Eel, and Skate are caught on ground-lines in 
these spots and elsewhere. On float-lines, which are 
allowed to stream out behind the anchored boat with the 
tide in about mid-water, very good sport is obtainable. 
The take consists of Sea-Bream (locally called Carp), Grey 
Gurnard (Knoxvd), Pollack (Lythe)^ Coal-fish (PickU^ 
Blocknn, or Olashin), «&c. Pollack and Coal-fish are also 
caught from a boat rowed slowly along, on rods with short 
lines and a white feather as bait Mackerel come into 
the lough in numbers in the early autumn, and are caught 
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when sailing tolerably fast. Mr. R. Lloyd Pattersor 
records as many as 054 Mackerel as taken by one boat ir 
a day’s fishing of this kind, locally called streaming. ’ 
Plaice and other flat-fish are caught in numbers on lonj 
lines for the Belfast market ; plenty of Codling are taker 
in the same manner. 


BOATING.— The whole County Down coast offers 
admirable opportunities and facilities for boating in every 
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form, and in summer-time the harbours are haunted by 
all kinds of craft, from the 500-toii steam yacht to the 
y little canoe. Belfast Lough is the head-quarters of 
yachting in Ulster, and, indeed, of all kinds of sailing. 
The Royal Ulster Yacht Club hoists its ensign at 
Bangor, and under its auspices the “Britannia,** “Meteor,** 
*'Ailsa,’* ** Shamrock,** and other famous racers have 
visited the lough, and swept over its waters in keen 
competition ; and at Cultra the North of Ireland Yacht 
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Club is rapidly assuming importance. Sailing clubs for 
smaller boats, and rowing clubs, are found at Belfast, 
Carrickfergus, Bangor, Donaghadee, Ballywalter, Porta- 
ferry, Kircubbin, Downpatrick, and Ardglass. 

Bangor and Donaghadee are the principal centres 
where boats may be obtained for hire. Bangor boasts a 
very fine class of half-decked sailing boats, and equally 
seaworthy are the big lug-rigged open boats of Donaghadee. 
Small boats may be obtained at every spot round the 
coast. Strangford Lough is a particularly interesting 
place for exploring in a small boat, though some knowledge 
of the tides is necessary. A more suitable place for 
canoeing than this great land-locked island studded bay 
it is difficult to imagine. In Strangford Lough each 
summer a series of regattas is held at the various villages, 
when prizes are oUered for competition among the local 
boats, and for the three Belfast Lough one-design classes 
of sailing boats .as well. Carlingford Lough is not very 
safe in rough weather, on account of the sudden squalls 
which come down from the high hills that surround it ; 
but at ordinary times much boating is done at Warren- 
point, Rostrevor, and Carlingford, amid some of the 
loveliest scenery in all Ireland. 

GOLFING. — County Down is one of the most important 
centres of the ancient and royal game of golf outside 
Scotland. The two loading local clubs are the County 
Down and the Royal Belfast, but many smaller clubs exist, 
as at Saintfield, Ardglass, and elsewhere. The Royal 
Belfast Club have their club-house and links on the 
delightful breezy braes of Carnalea, overlooking the 
entrance of Belfast Lough — a pl.ace situated remarkably 
conveniently with regard to the northern metropolis, and 
commanding a glorious prospect of land and sea. But it 
is Newcastle upon which is focused the interest of the 
lovers of golf. No more suitable ground for their time- 
honoured sport could be found than the broad expanse of 
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dunes that faces Dundrum Bay, and here, overlooked by 
the windows of the great new Slicve Doiiard Hotel, and 
of the pretty and commodious club-house of the County 
Down Golf Club, is situated one of the finest courses in 
the three kingdoms. With the additional attraction of 
the pure bracing air and beautiful mountain views, 
Newcastle is deservedly reckoned a golfer’s paradise. 

CYCLING.— The roads of County J>own are good, as 
Irish roads go — decidedly better than those of Dublin and 
the central plain, where the limestone prevails, but not 
so good as the splendid roads of Connemara or Kerry. 
The County Down highways have, however, the advantage 
of being endlessly diversified — there is hardly a dead 
straight mile in the county, and hut few miles that are 
dead level. The r<«ads wind in and out among the 
rounded hillocks and across low ridges, offering fresh 
prospects at every turn. Although most of the roads have 
plenty of slight ups and downs, hills that cannot be ridden, 
owing to their steepness or their length, are few in 
number. Little towns with suitable hotel accomodation 
are dotted over the county at frequent intervals, so that 
one could explore the whole district without shifting one’s 
sleeping quarters more than 10 miles each day. In the 
accompanying sketch-map, the stopping places which can 
be recommended are marked with a star. The best roads, 
as regards surface and absence of hills, are marked with a 
deep blue line, average roads with a green line, and 
inferior roads, on account of either rough surface or 
severe hills, are coloured red. 

WALKING. — The pedestrian has certain advantages 
over the cyclist. He can take short cuts over hill and 
dale ; he is not confined to the better roads, but roams 
at leisure through flowery lanes and across sweet meadows ; 
and his slower progress results in his seeing much more 
of the which district 

JLaatL 
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and obtaining permission to visit Lord Kilmorey's 
picturesque demesne of Mourne Park. 

The scenery changes at Ilostrevor, which is scarcely as 
good for sketching purposes, although many charming bits 
occur up the Kilbroney river and amongst the woods that 
clothe the valley and lower slopes of the mountains ; the 
tourist would do well to spend a few days at Hilltown, 
which, lying on the high ground on the inland side of the 
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Mourne Mountains, dtjes not afford such good general 
views of the range, but gives delightful sketches along 
the course of the infant Bann. A few days at Bryansford 
will richly reward by the beauty of the river in Lord 
Roden’s demesne, Tollymore Park. 

NATURAL HISTORY.-GEOLOGY.-The n miniating fertile 
Icwiaiids of County Down are formed almost entirely of broad folds of 
Ordovician and Silurian rocks, and tliey are the oldest rocks in the count}'. 
Tliese ancient slates an<l grits extend south-westward across Armagh 
and Monaghan into Longford and Cavan, and southward into Louth 
and Meath. ‘"This region is jiractically an extension of the Southern Up* 
landa of Scotland, with which it agrees in its complicated structure of closa- 
pacKed unticlinals, and in the general nature of the rocks. The anticlines 
display Bala and even Llandeilo rocks, the synclines are filled with the 
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more recent deposits of the Upper Silurian System. Towards the north 
the sedimentary rocks are penetrated by numerous dykes of diabase and 
mica trap, aud consist of grey, purplish, and greenish-grey griU, often 
micaceous, with ;Ia^|fstones, conglomerates, and some slates, and bands of 
dark graptolitic studes at several different horizons. Mr. Swaiiston and 
Professor Lapworih, by the examination of those organisms on Belfast 
Lough and the shores to the east, have been able to cstciblish subdivisions 
of tlie graptolite-bearirig shales. Messrs. Clark and Peach have tiace<l four 
divisions as far as Hillsborough, and the three lower divisions into County 
Ariuagh,”* At Greeneastle, in the extreme south of the county, a small 
exposure of Carboniferous limestone may be seen, the eastern limit of the 
outcrop of these rocks that stretches along the coast fiom Carlingford 
to Dundalk. At Castle Espie, near Comber, a handsome red limestone of 
the same ago occurs over a small area ; aud fossiliferous shales belonging 
to the Lower Cai boniferoiis may be seen on the shore at Cultra on Belfast 
Lough. Near the latter sj)ot occurs one of the three patches of Permian rocks 
found ill Ireland— a small exposure of dolomite between tide-marks. 
Blight red 8 and.stoiiea and clay® of Triussic ago occupy the valley of the 
Lagan, the shores of Btlfast Lough, and the depression that extends from 
Belfast to Comber and Newtownards. At the quarries on Sc.rabo IIill, 
ovei looking the latter town, beautiful sections of j>iiik and red Keuper 
sandstones may bo seen. The rock exhibits rip]>le-mai ks and snu-eracks m 
great pel (cctioii, and is traversed by dykes and intrusive sheets of basalt, 
which forms the mass of the hill .above. 

The Chalk, which foims so conspicuous a feature of the ai^oiniiig 
const of Antrim, and also the underlying beds of Greensand, are represented 
in Down only by a little stiip running from Moira to Waringstown, peeping 
out from under the basalt. The next series of rocks (in ascending order) 
which occur in the county are the Tertiary lavas so c,liiir.acteristic of Antrim 
and Derry. In Down, an iiiqmrtaiit outlier of these volcanic rocks is Scrabo 
Hill, near Newtownards ; and rocks of the same ago om:ur in small patches 
here and there, and as dykes in many places. The gi and gi anite mass of the 
Muuine Mountains is now considered to be of the same ago as tbe lava- 
flows of Antrim ; but the gi anite ro(;ks which form the iidjoiniiig uplands 
of Slieve Croob, and stretch westward to Newry, h.avc no connection with 
these, and n'e iiiiii h more ancient, prob;ibly of the ago of the Lower Old 
Red Sandstone. Tlie low gionnds of County Down are usually covered 
with a deposit of liower Boulder Chiy, often of considerable thickness ; 
in the northern portion of the county of a briglit rod colour, owing to the 
denudation of the Triassic ro<}ks. In many places marine shells of boreal 
character have been fouml in these beds, and the uiid0rl3'ing rocks are 
usually smoothed and scored ; the surface of the liuiestono at Castle Espie, 
and tbe Ordovician rocks at Ballyquintiu Point and Killoiigh Bay, furnish 
beautiful examples of this glaciation. The esker-like ridges and mounds 
in the Dundonald valley yield marine shells, and appear to belong to the 
Middle Sands and Gravels series. Upper Boulder Clay has not yet been 

• M'lleii^ ami Waits: GitMe to tht Coliections of Rocks and Fossils bslongingto 
the Gcohgicat Survey ef Ireland. 1895. ^dee 9d. 
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satisfactorily shown to occur in the county. Erratic blocks are frequent. 
Their distribution, and the glaciation of the underlying rocks, show that 
the ice to which both these phenomena are attributable came from the 
north or north-east. Some of the more famous erratic blocks will be 
referred to later. Underlying Delfast is an extensive and varied series of 
)>ost glacial deposits, consisting chiefly of marine clays full of molluscaii 
and other lemaius. Similar clays occur at several places in Strangford 
IjOiigh, at Downpatrick, and at Newcastle. The most recent deposits in 
the district consist of raised beaches, which aie found at many points 
round the coast ; of marl bods, the sites of old lakes ; and of peat bogs. 

Economic Geology.— The grits and slates which extend over the 
greater part of Go. Down are largely used for common purposes. Every- 
where they form the metalling of the loads, and the walls of buildings of all 
kinds, from the farmer’s byre to the cathedral of Downi>atiick. At DaMy* 
gowan the grits are thick-bedded and dense, and sire extensively qiiariied 
for square-setts, &c. At Holywood and elsewhere inky black shales are 
found, useful for avenues, as they foim a haid cnist, and the great amount 
of iron and sulphur which they contain prevents the growth of weeds. At 
Conlig and elsewhere galena occurs in fair quantity in the Ordovituan rocks, 
but mining is not now remunerative ; and on Dechommed Mountain, near 
Bally iiah inch, a thick bed of bright red haiinatitc is exiiosed, yielding no 
less than 64} per cent, of metallic iron ; but the ])lace is remote, and the 
small mines which have been opened there have not succeeded. At Grey- 
abbey and Bangor, slates of fair quality occur, and may be seen rooling 
most of the older houses in those districts ; but WeLsh slates have driven 
them out of the market. None of the beds of Primary limestone occurring 
in the county are worked, though quarrying was formerly ciirricd on at 
Cultiii and largely at Castle E.spie. About Moira the Chalk is quarried 
and burned in large quantities. The pink Keujicr sandstones of Sc.abo 
Hill aie extensively quarried, as already stated ; the better qualities form 
a serviceable stone, easily worked and durable. The handsome shop of 
Messrs. llobiii.son & Cleaver in Belfast is built of a thiu-bedded white free- 
stone obtained on the west side of Berabo Hill. East of Duiidoiiald, a 
deep red Buiiter sandstone was formerly extensively quarried, and 
blocks of large scantling were easily obtained. The granites of Comity 
Down are the most valuable rocks of the district. The ancient granite of 
Central Down is quarried on a large scale at Castlewellan ami Newry. Tills 
is a light grey flue-grained rock, free fnim the “horse-teeth" of felspar 
found in the granite of Cornwall and Bhap, and from the large mica-flakes 
that characterise the Leinster rock. It is very uniform in texture, and 
elceedingly tough. When, in 1864, specimens of granite from various places 
In England, Scotland, and Ireland wore tested at Woolwich by direction of 
the War Olflee, it was found that whereas the strongest of any of the other 
samples gave way under a pressme of 12,800 lbs., the Casliuwcllaii granite 
sustained a jiressure of 34,000 lbs. before crushing. The rock is very 
inusNiire, and enormous blocks can be obtained, the only limit to their nise 
being tlic difficulty of removing them. This granite forms tlie material of 
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which the steps, laudiiigfl, diagonal pedestals, and grey columns of the 
angle clusters of the Albeit Memorial in Hyde Park, London, were con- 
structed ; and it is seen to advantage in some of the best buildings in 
Belfast. The newer granite of Mourne is not quarried at any one spot to 
a gi-eat extent, but hundreds of people around the mountains make their 
livelihood by splitting and dressing into kerbstones, square-setts, &c., the 
innumerable blocks with which the hillsides are strewn. 

Rkfehekcks. — Geological Survey of Ireland, sheets 36, 37, 38, 48, 49, 
50, 60, 61. 71, 72 of the Maps: sheets 22, 23, and 24 of the Sections: and 
the descriptive thereof. Hull; Physical Creoloiy nnl Geography of 

Ireland (1878). Kinahan : Manual of the Geology of h eland ( I ^78). M 'Henry 
and Watts: (ruUle to th,‘i Collection of Rocks aiui h'osiUs bdonging to the 
Geological Survey of Ireland (1895). B.-lfust Nat. Field Club’s Guide to 
lielfast and the atljacent Counties (1874). lleports of the Oeologieal Section, 
ill Pioceedings of the Belfast Nat. Field Club for ilie last few years. 
Swaiistnii and Lajiworlh : Silurian ItorJes of County Down (1877), in Belfast 
Nat. Field Club’s Systematic Lists, vol. i. Stewart: Mollusca of the Boulder 
Clay of the North-iast of Ireland (1880), in B.N. F.C.’s Systematic Lusts, 
vol. i. Wright: Post-Tertiary Foranunifera of the North-east of Ireland, in 
B.N.F.t^’s >ysiemitic Lists, vol. I. Praegci : Beiiort on the Estuarine I'la'fs of 
the Noith-eastofheland, in Pro**. K.I. Academy, 3rd ser., vol ii., no. 2(1802). 
Praegcr: K poit upon the Rancd Beaches of the North-ea^t of Ireland, in Pro-. 
11. 1 Academy, :^id ser., vol. iv., no. I (1807). Hardman ; L»sf of Pa}ter» 
published on the Geology of the North of Ireland (1872), Pi .leger : Bibliography 
of Irish Glacial and Post-GUtcial Geology, Proc. B N.F.C. 1885-80, a)>j>eudix. 
Consult aLso collections of locks and fossils in the Belfast Museum, College 
Square North ; open 10 to 4, admission 6d. 

ZOOLOGY. —Tlic high state of cultivation whicli prevails over Mie 
greati^r part of the county is not f.ivouriiblc to the cxi.steiK'O of the larger 
wild animals. A few Badgers still live round about tlie Mourne Mountains. 
The Otter has a wide distribution, but is rare. Foxes arc more common. 
The Marten is a rare inhabitanl, but as lately a.s ISUl fine specimens wcie 
obtained at Fiiiiiebrogue, near Downpatrick, and Tollymoi'e Park, near 
Newcastle. Tlio Irish Htnat, or Assoguc (Putorius hibernicus, Thomas 
and Barrett- Hamilton), is found in every part of the county. The Mountain 
Hare (Lepus variabUi ) and Rabbit are every wliere ; likewise the Norwa 3 ' 
Rat, Common Mouse, Long-tailed Field Mouse, and Lesser Shrew. The 
“Irish Rat” (Mus hibernicus of Thompson), now considered a vailoty of 
the Norway Rat, and the Black Rat (Mus rattus), have not been definitely 
recorded from the county, though they have been taken in disti lets acyoin- 
ing. The Squirrel is increasing and spreading, notably in tho*domesnos of 
Lord Roden at Bryansford and Lord Annesley at C istlewellan. It is 
believed to have spread from the demosue of Ravcnsdalo. where TjOihI 
Clermont introduced it about the }'ear 1851. The animal is, perhaps, not 
an original native of Ireland, though now found over the length and bi-vadth 
of the country. Of Bats, the Long-eared Bat, Pipistrelle, Leisler’s, 
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Natt8rer*8, and Whiskered Bat are the only species which have been re- 
corded with certainty from the county. The aquatic Mammalia which 
have been observed on the shores of the county are few in number. The 
Common Seal haunts the coasts In small numbers, and is ocoasionally 
seen high up the loughs of Belfast and Carlingford; a Grey Seal 
(HcAiohcBruB grypus) and young were shot on tlie coast in 1837. The 
Bottle-nosed Whale and Porpoise are common, and the White-beaked 
Dolphin has been recorded. 

To turn next to the Birds. Among the rarer species which are known 
to breed in the oounty are the Peregrine Falcon, Chough, Raven, Oyster- 
catcher, Merlin, Ring-Ouzel, Night-Jar, Golden Plover, Curlew, Great 
Crested Grebe, and Sheldrake. Among birds which formerly bred in the 
county are numbered the Golden Eagle, Marsh Harrier, and Common 
Buzzard. The non-resident species which have been recorded from the 
county include the Snowy Owl, Great Grey Shrike, Bittern, Greater Spotted 
Woodpecker, Pallas’s Sand-Grouse, Crane, Grey Phalarope, American Bit- 
tern, Sea Eagle, Bewick’s Swan, Wilson's Petrel, Fork-tailed Petrel. 

One of the most interesting Fishes of the district is the Pollan fCore- 
gonua pollan), whose claim as a County Down species rests on the little bit 
of the county which borders Lough Neagh. In that lake this fish occurs 
in abundance, and is exported in large numbers to the English markets. 
It is not found outside Ireland, but a closely allied species inhabits the 
Lake country in England— the Veiidace ; and another, the Gwyniad, occurs 
in Wales. They all belong to the Salmon tribe, and are good, well-flavoured 
flsh. The Pollan has been found to feed on a small shrimp-like crustacean 
(Mytia rdicta) not found aiiywlieie else in the British Islands. It occurs 
nowhere nearer Ireland than the great Swedisli lakes. The variety semi- 
Iwicalus of the Stickleback (nasteroslens aculeatus) has been obtained near 
Donaghadee. it is not known elsewhere in the British Islands, but occurs 
in France. It possesses scaly plates reaching all along the sides nearly to 
the tail 

The groups of Invertebrate Animals can be only briefly referred to here. 
The Marine Mollusca of the district are well known, thanks to the labours 
of Thompson, Hyndman, and Dickie. The most striking feature of local 
oonchology is the occurrance- of many very rare species, chiefly small 
univalves, in a dead state on the '^Turbot Bank,” off the entrance of 
Belfast Lou^, where no lass than 18 species of Riasoa and 21 of OdoaUmia 
have been dredged ; and the occurrence in the live state of a number of 
distinctly northern species, such as CranaUa decussala, Lada minute, 
Taotwra teaiudindlia, Emarginida oraaaUf and Trophon truneaiua. Among 
the litnd and fresh-water Mollusca some rare species may be quoted. 
The| local list includes Aoma lineata and var. alba, Pupa angliea var. 
paUidat Hdi» lamatlala, Planorhia crista, P. glabar, Valvata cristete, Vartigo 
avJbalriata, V, antimUgo, Aneylua lacuatria, Hyalinia radioMat H. nitida, 
H, fidvOf Piaiditm puleliellum, Limncaa atagnaHSf Balea parvaraa, Amalia 
gagataa, 

BMTpMOLooT.— Turning now to the Insects, the local moths include 
the Muslin Mot|^ (SpHaaama mendioa— the males all cream-coloured), Port- 
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land Moth (Agroiis prixcox)t Northern Rustic (A, lueernea), Snout Moth 
(Hypena prohoAcidalU)^ Peehypogon harbalUt August Thorn Moth (Ennomos 
ipteroinariaJt Barred Carpet Moth ( Emmtluvi fusaiato^ Crambus Warring- 
tonellus. The best localities for Lepidoptera in the district are the low 
grounds along the river Lagan, and the neighbourhood of the Mourne 
Mountains. 

Many intei eating species of Beetles have been found in Go. Down. 
The rare Carodyus gJahralus has occurred. C. arvensia and the beautiful 
C. nitens may bo looked for on heaths or in buggy situations. Blethisa 
muHipunctata is frequently found on the shores of lakes. The interesting 
Silpha subrotundata may be found almost everywhere ; it is almost con- 
fined to Ireland. On Slieve Doiiard have been taken the only Irish 
specimens of the northern Weevil Otiorrhyachus tnauriut. 0. auropwmtatun 
should also be looked for ; it has been recorded from the Pyrenees and 
Central France, but will almost certainly bo found on the Down coast, as 
specimens have been taken at Carlingford. On ihi* suinmits of the Monnie 
Mountains, particularly on Sliuve Donard, many interesting northern 
species occur. 

The Spiders of the district include Tineticus lluthioaitii and Oonops 
pulchtr^ both of which have been taken in the Ards peninsula, the former 
at Glastry, the latter at Bally waiter ; also Inutuus prudena^ which has 
been found on Slievo Donard. KnUUcara broccha^ from the summit of the 
same mountain, is unknown elsewhere in the British Isles. 

Another rare Ards animal is Trichoniscus roseiu, a Wood-Louse of a 
light vermilion colour, which has been taken at Ball\ flnrngh Lough, near 
Fortaferry. In Great Britain it has been found only at Plymouth. 

For the lower groups of animals, the works quoted at the end of this 
article should be consulted. 

Rkfbkknckh,— Thompson : Natural History of Ireland^ vols. l.~lv., 1849^ 
66. Patterson: Birds, Fishes, and Cetacea of Belfast (18:0). B.N.F.C.'s 

GuMe to Belfast and the adjacent Counties (1874). Ussher : The Distribution 
of Birds breeding in Ireland, Iri>h Naturalist, March, 1807. Jameson: The 
Bate of Ireland, Irish Nat., B'eb., 1897. Scharff : T?u Irish Cetacea, Irish 
Nat., Apr., 1900. Behai ff : Catalogue of Irish Fidws in the Science and Art 
Museum, Dublin (1889). Scharff : The Irish Land and Fresh-water Mollusca, 
Irish Nat., vol. i. (1892). Praeger : The Marine Shells of the North of Ireland, 
Proc. Belfast Nat. Field Club, 1887-88, Appendix. Watts : Lepidoptera taken 
in the Belfast District, Proc. B.N.F.C.. 1893-94, Appendix. B.N K.C.’s 
Systematic Lists, vol. i. (1886), includes lists of local CoUoptera, Ostracoda, 
and Foraminifera, by Haliday, Robert Patterson, Malcomson, and Wright. 
Consult also collections in Belfast Museum, Oollege Square North. 

BOTANY.— The Hora of County Down (Phanerogams and Vascular 
Cryptogams) numbers about 720 species— a total slightly less than tliat of 
Antrim, and slightly greater than that of Armagh. The flora possesses no 
peculiar features. The group of plants which characterise the basaltic 
hills of Antrim, such as Spring Sandwort fArenaria vemaj. Shining 
Crane's-bill (Geranium Ivcidum), Wood Vetch (Vicia sylvatiea), Mossy 

D 
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Saxifrage fSaxi/raga hifpnoides)^ Ked Brooin*rape fOrobanc^ ruhra), are 
very rare in or absent from the county. The Mourne Mountains yield 
some interesting alpiues, but not so many as might be expected on high- 
lands of such elevation and ruggedness. Many of the species characteristic 
of the Dublin district— in many cases plants ot light soils and of southern 
proclivities— do not range so far north as Down, and a number oi plants 
characteristic of the great Limestone Plain of Central Ireland do not grow 
on the Ordovician grits. Tlie highly interesting group of Spanish and 
Mediterranean plants that render the west coast of Ireland famous are 
entirely absent from Down, the most easterly county of the island. 
Nevertheless, County Down cun offer some rare plants to the botanist :~* 
Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambnea), Intermediate Winter Cress (Barbarea 
intermedia), Ociandrous Waterwort (EkUine Hydropiper), Bock Sandwort 
(Bvda TupestrieJ, Curtis's Pansy (Vuila Curtisii), Irish Rose (Rosa hibtmica), 
ValeriaMHa carituUa, several rare Hawkweeds (Bieracium hibemicum, 
flocculosum, argenteum, Ac.), Rough Hawksbeard (Crepis biennis), Mountain 
Qnw-wort (Haussurea alpina), Water Lobelia (L, Dortmanna), Marsh Andro- 
meda (A. Poli/olui), Wiiiter-greeu (Pyrola media). Sea Gioinweil (Fneumaria 
maritima), Creeping Toad-flax fLinarta repens), Few-flowered Sea-Lavender 
(Statics rarijlnra), Leaser Biitterwort (Pinguiada Ivsitanica), Autumnal 
Water-Starwort (Callitriche aulumnalis), Portland Spurge ( Kuphorhia port- 
landica). Dwarf Willow (Salix herbacea), V^ernal Squill (ScUIa oema). 
Floating Bur-reed (Sparganiun affine). Sweet Flag (Aeorus CaUimut), 
Shining Pondweed (Potamogeton nitens), Narrow-leaved Pondweed (P, 
angvati/ohvs), Tassel Pondweed (Ruppia spiralis), Horned Pondweed 
(Zannichellia polycarpa), Diooping Bog Sedge (Carexlimosa), Wood Fescue- 
grass (Festuca sylvaiica). Smooth Brome-grass (Bromus racemosus). 

Tiie Moss flora of the county has been well worked out, and numbers 
over 250 species. The mountain di8tri(5t of Mourne forms a highly inter- 
esting collecting ground for those pretty plants. As examples of some of 
the rarest species found in the county may be mentioned Mollia indinata^ 
M. tenuirostris, Grimmia Donii, Glyphonilrium Daviesii, and Diphyscium 
foliosum. The allied group of Hepatu'S numbers about 70 sitccies ; three 
of the rarest of these are Pleurozia conhlenri/ormis, Radula aqnilegia, and 
PeUlavicinuz hibernioa, ail found in the Newcastle district. The district is 
rich in fungi, and the flue old woods that occur in many places, such os 
those of Tollymore Park, offer a tempting field for mycological study. 
Some 400 species have been listed for the county by Rev. H. W. Lett. 

The Algs of Co. Down are not as yet ftilly worked out ; and in view of 
the excellent example set by our Scottish neighbours on the opposite side 
of the Irish Sea, it is to be hoped that further research will be instituted. 

I The Marine Alges of the district have occupied the attention of such well- 
known naturalists as Harvey, M'Calla, David Moore, Drummond, William 
Thompson, and John Templeton, and good results have followed their 
investigations. The coasts of Dtiwn are eminently fitted for successful 
seaweed collecting The loughs of Belfast and Strangford furnish fine 
dredging-ground, and the rocky shores of the Ards and in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle are well adapted for shore-collecting. Among the 
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rarer or more IntereBiing seaweeds recorded from the county we may 
mention the roHnwing Olive Seaweeds— .drlhroeiodfa viZtosa, Sporochnns 
peduiwulatus, Tilopteris MerUnsH^ Aglctozonia reptaiis; Red Seaweeds^ 
Odonthalia dentata, Rhodomela lycopodioida, many species of PolfiSipKoniat 
Bonnmaisonia asparagoidest Ncuscaria Wigghii^ Spliondylothamnion multi- 
fidvm, Lithothamnion corallUtidea: Oreen SeuvrcedB^Epidadia JlustrcB, 
Gomontia polyrhiza. 

Bepjsremces.— Moore & More : Contributions towardsa Cyheh IJihemioa, 
second edition 0898). Belfast Nat. Field Club’s Guide to Belfast and the 
adjacent Counties (1874). Stewart and Corry : Flora of the North-east of 
Ireland (1888). Stewart and Praeger : Supplement to the Flora of the North- 
east of Ireland fill I'roc. B.N.F.C., 1884-5, A)ipeudix. Lett: Fungi of the 
North-east of Ireland (1885), In B.N.F.C.’s Systematic Lists, voL i. Consult 
also collections in Belfast Museum, College Squaio North. 
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''PHE greater portion of the city of Belfast is situated in 
^ County Antrim. Being the centre of the railway 
system of the North of Trelaiid, and also the natural 
point of arrival by sea, it becomes the point from which 
the tour of County Down is best commenced. As such, a 
brief description of the town and its surroundings is 
requisite. 

NAME AND HISTORY. -The name of the city is 
derived from beal^ a mouth, entrance, or ford, and fearaat 
(genitive feirste\ a sandbank or bar, from the ancient 
ford that existed across the shallows at the mouth of the 
River Lagan — Becd fcirde having been contracted into 
Belfast. The earliest mention of the ford, which was 
naturally an important strategic point, occurs in the 
I Annals of the Four Masters^ under date a.d. 665 — “The 
battle of Fearsat, between the Ulidians and the Cruithni, 
where Cathasach, son of Laircine, was slain.” When De 
Courcy invaded Ulster in 1177, he erected near the ford 
the hrst castle of Belfast, one of the many castles which 
he built to protect his new dominion. For a long period 
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Victoria College (Mrs. Byers)* 

Waterworks, Antrim Road * 

Whiteabbcy 

Whitehouse 

Whitehead 

York St. Flax Spin. & Weav. Mills 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings 
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74 * 

76.' 

77 - 

78. 
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80. 

81. 

83. 
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Belfast oonsistod of little more than a castle guarding the 
ford, and its annals consist merely of occasional references 
to it in the old chronicles. King John passed across the 
ford in 1210 on his way to Carrickfergus. Edward Bruce, 
who landed at Carrickfergus in 1.315 to assist the Irish 
cause, destroyed the fortre.ss of Belfast in the course of 
the dashing and .successful raid that drove the English out 
of Ulster. William de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, was assas- 
sinated here on June 6, 1333, by a party of malcontents, 
both English and Irish, including some of his own kinsmen. 

In 1476 Belfast was in the hands of that warlike sept 
the O’Neills of Clannaboye, who had defeated the English 
of Co. Down with great slaughter on Beami Vamha, Hill 
of the Cave, now Cave Hill, in 1468 During the stormy 
sixteenth century the castle was taken and retaken several 
times, and more than once destroyed by the English ; but 
the O’Neills stuck to it pertinaciously, and were finally, in 
1552, confirmed in its possession by a grant of Edward VI. 
In 1573, Queen Elizabeth appointed the Earl of Essex 
Lord Governor of Ulster, who, having got rid of the 
troublesome O Neill chief by the simple method of 
assassination, made Belfast his head -quarters. Essex 
suggested to the Council in London the desirability of 
making Belfast a fortified corporate town, and of bridging 
the Lagan, but these schemes were not carried out. The 
advent of Sir Arthur Chichester, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, in 1604, marked the first advance of Belfast. 
He received a grant of the town, manor, and castle of 
Belfast and adjoining territory forfeited by the O’Neills. 
Chichester fostered the little hamlet, encouraged immi- 
gration, and so far advanced the prosperity of the place 
that in 1613 Belfast received its charter of incorporation, ' 
and the right to return two members to Parliament. In 
1637 another important advance was made, when the 
Earl of Strafiford purchased from the Corporation of 
Carrickfergus certain rights of levying dues on com- 
modities imported at adjoining places. 
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The first Belfast Fair was held on August 1, 1604. 
Regular markets were established in 1611, and in the 
same year Sir Arthur Chichester erected on the site of 
the former castles a dainty stately palace/* according to 
Sir William Brereton. In 1632 the little town possessed 
a market-house. The removal in 1637 of the dues 
imposed by Carrickfergus, just alluded to, and the immi- 
gration of Scotch Presbyterian settlers, gave an im.petus 
to the trade of Belfast, which now began to advance in 
importance. But even in 1660, Belfast consisted of only 
five streets— High Street, Bridge 
Street, North Street, Skipper 
Street, and Waring Street. In 
Mr R. M. Young’s Toimi Bookof 
Belfast y an instructive bird’s-eye 
view is inserted that well shows 
the situation of the city with 
regard to the lough and to the 
neighbouring hills, and also, by 
comparison with a plan of the 
town in the year 1660, the enor- 
mous growth of the town during 
OLD CORPORATE SEAL OP BELFAST, the intervening period. This 
bird’s-eye view is reproduced 
upon the back of the map of Belfast which appears at 
page 28. 

The confusion and devastation caused by the civil 
war affected Belfast in no small degree, and during 
the troubled latter half of the seventeenth century the 
place changed hands several times, each time with loss to 
its trade and prosperity. The castle of Belfast, which had 
^ been so often captured and recaptured, destroyed and re- 
built, was burned to the ground in 1708, through the 
carelessness of a servant, and its troubled career thus 
appropriately terminated in flame and smoke. In the 
eighteenth century a peaceful and prosperous period set 
in, which has lasted with but slight interruption till the 
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present day. Especially in recent times, the city has 
increased by leaps and bounds. In 1767 the population 
was 8,549 ; in 1810, 30,720 ; in 1861, 100,301 ; in 1871, 
174,412; in 1891, 255,950. The present population 
(April, 1900) is officially estimated at 300,000. This 
rapid rise in the population is equalled by the marvellous 
increase in the dimensions of its trade and manufactures, 
which place Belfast now in the foremost rank among the 
commercial centres of the British Isles. The rank of 
“city” was conferred on Belfast in 1888, and in 1892 its 
chief magistrate received the title of Lord Mayor. 

RErBRKNCB^.— Benn ; History of the Town, of Belfast (1877). Young ■ 
The Town Book of the Corporation of Belfast (1892). Young ; Historical 
Notices of Old Belfast ami its Vicinity (ISOt)). Vinyenmb: Historical and- 
Descriptive Gnide to the City of Belfast (1898). Belfast Nat. Field Club’s 
Guide to Belfast and the adjacent Counties (1874). 

DESCRIPTION. —Belfast is beautifully situated on 
the river Lagan {lagdn^ a shallow valley), at the head of 
Belfast Lough, an arm of the North Channel about 14 miles 
long and 4 miles wide. This lough was anciently called 
Loch Laoigh (“ the lake of the calf”). In the AwmU of the 
Four Masters may be found the tradition of its formation. 
Under Aimo Mnndi 3606, we read that the eruption of 
Loch Laegh in Ulster took place. Adamnan translated 
this as Lacm Vitidi, When the fame of the great Abbey 
of Bangor was over the land, the adjoining bay was 
called Loch Bannehor. Long afterwards, when Carrick- 
fergus had become an important fortress, and Belfast was 
as yet a group of fishermen’s huts, it was known as 
Knockfergus or Carrickfergus Bay. All along the 
northern side of the lough runs a range of heather-clad 
basaltic hills, attaining their maximum elevation (1,567 
feet on Divis Mountain) opposite Belfast, and sinking to 
the general level of the country on the shores of Lough 
Neagh to the westward. This range is in places pre- 
cipitous and highly picturesque, as on Cave Hill (1, 188 
feet), near Belfast, and Knockagh (917 feet), near 
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Carrickfergus. North-eastward from Belfast the lough 
opens out, and on a day of ordinary clearness the Scottish 
coast, on the opposite side of the North Channel, is plainly 
visible stretching across its mouth. South-westward lies 



the populous valley of the Lagan, occupied by busy 
factories, well-wooded demesnes, and carefully tilled fields. 
Southward, the low range of the Castlereagh Hills (599 
feet) overlooks the city. A fertile valley opening east- 
ward, through which runs the main line of the Belfast 
and County Down Railway, separates the Castlereagh Hills 
from the Holywood Hills (720 feet), an adjoining fertile 
ridge that rises over the southern shore of the lough. 

The city proper lies on the northern or Antrim side of 
the Lagan, and the busy and populous suburb of .Bally- 
macarrett on the adjoining Down bank. The site of the 
old fortress and surrounding settlement is still the centre 
of the city. The castle of Belfast stood between Donegall 
Place and Com Market, and the names of adjoining 
I streets— Castle Street, Castle Place, Castle Lane, Castle 
Market— perpetuate its memory ; the last trace of the 
structure vanished long since. The river, straightened 
by extensive works, now occupies a straight channel from 
a little below Queen’s Bridge to the deep water five miles 
do.wn the lough, and it is bordered at Belfast by about four 
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miles of quays, where ships of the greatest draught can lie, 
and whence passenger steamers sail daily to and from 
Liverpool, Fleetwood, Barrow, Ardrossan, and Glasgow. 
Among the more striking structures at Belfast Harbour 



are the J 00-ton derrick crane, and the adjoitiing Alexandra 
Graving Dock, 800 feet in length, and capable of accom- 
modating the longest vessel afloat. A new graving dock 
is about to be constructed of sufflcient width to accom- 
modate the largest ship of Her Majesty’s navy. On the 
Antrim side, the spacious wet docks, and the fine range of 
sheds at Donegall Quay, filled with goods of all kinds, 
convey a good impression of the extensive trade of the port. 

In 1899 the income of the port amounted to over 
£158,000. The shipping cleared from the port during 
the year amounted to 2,358,705 registered tons. Fourteen 
vessels constructed in the shipyards, measuring 122,561 
tons gross and 74,568 tims net, cleared during the year. 
The increase in the tonnage cleared from the port has 
been remarkably rapid, and is still increasing steadily. 
As late as 1889 it was only 1,644,278 tons ; in 1899 it had 
risen to 2,358,705 tons. Among the largest imports of 
the year 1899 were— 

Coal .. 1,201,764 tons. Iron and Steel 124,602 tona. 

Wheat and Flour 127,718 „ Flax .. .. 86,557 „ 
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Tlie largest exports included — 

CatUe .. 114,988 Bacon .. 10,194 tons. 

Linen .. '42,266 tons. Eggs 11,650 

Whiskey .. 20,692 „ Aerated Waters 11,084 „ 

On the Co. Down side of the river, half-a-mile below 
Queen’s Bridge, is situated the famous shipbuilding yard 
of Messrs. Harland & Wulif, Ld., the largest shipyard in 
the world, giving employment to from 9,000 to 10,000 men. 
Amongst the finest vessels recently turned out by this 
firm may be mentioned the P. and 0. boats Oceania and 
Arcadia, the White Star liners Majestic and Teutonic^ the 
gigantic cargo steamers Pennsylvania, Georgic, and Cymric, 
the Union liners Norman and Briton, and the huge White 
Star liner Oceanic, the largest ship in the world. The 

...-i 
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output of this firm during the year 1899 was 82,634 
tons— the largest output of any shipyard in the world. 
On both banks of the river stand the extensive yards 
of Messrs. Workman, Clark & Co., giving employment 
to about 4,000 hands. 

The Queen’s Bridge, which spans the river just above 
the harbour, is a handsome granite structure of five 
arches, erected in 1841>43 at a cost of £27,000, and 
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widened in 1885. It stands on the site of the old “Long 
Bridge,” built in 1682-88, which crossed the formerly 
extensive shallows on 21 arches of Scrabo freestone. This 
bridge was so weakened by the passage of Schomberg’s 
artillery in the year following its completion, that seven 
of the arches collapsed in the spring of 1692. The Long 
Bridge adjoined the site of the ancient ford from which 
the city derives its name. Three other bridges — the 
Great Northern Railway Bridge, the Albert Bridge (rebuilt 
1890), and the Ornieau Bridge (1863) — cross the river at 
intervals above tlie Queen’s Bridge in the order named. 
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The principal streets of the city are High Street and 
its continuation, Castle Place ; Donegall Place, and Royal 
Avenue. The intersection of Castle Place, Cattle Street, 
llonegall Place, and Royal Avenue may be looked on as 
the central point of the city. It is also, under the name 
of Castle J unction, the centre of the extensive tramway 
system, and through it a 2^ or 6-minutes' service between 
the various suburbs runs until late at night. 
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The public buildings of Belfast are not remarkable for 
their size or beauty, but they supply some good examples 
of solid and handsome work. The municipal work of the 
city has outgrown the capacity of the present Town Hall, 
an unpretentious brick building with red sandstone facings 
situated ill Victoria Street, erected in 1871 at a cost of 
£80,000.' The same amount has lately been paid by the 
town for the plot of ground on which stood the Linen 
Hall, erected in 1785 for the acconnnodatiou of the linen 
merchants, and removed in 1896 ; and on this site, the 
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Hnest in the city, a new City Hall is now being erected at 
a cost of £200,000. The present municipal buildings 
include the Fire Station, recently rebuilt and re- 
organised, and now one of the moat complete and 
up-to-date establishments of the kind in the three 
kingdoms. The Custom House is a handsome and 
solid pile of cut stone situated near the foot of High 
Street ; and the Harbour Office, which stands near 
Clarendon Dock, has recently been considerably enlarged, 
and now forms a spacious and pleasing building. The 
Free Public Library, built of red sandstone, stands in 
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Royal Avenue, and is one of the best architectural features 
of the city : in addition to a Lending and Reference 
Library, it contains an Art (lallery and Museum, the 
latter recently enriched by the late Canon Grainger’s gift 
of his large collection of antiquities and natural history 
objects. The Post Office, a massive building devoid of 
architectural beauty, also stands in Royal Avenue. The 
Albert Memorial is by far the most conspicuous public 
monument in the city. It is a clock-to wer in the V enetian- 
Gothic style, 143 feet high, and occupies a line position at 
the foot of High Street. It was designed by the late 
W. J. Barre, and was erected by public subscription in 
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1870. The seven public parks are all near the outskirts 
of the city. The Ormeau Park, 100 acres, is that best 
worth visiting; the Falls Park, 44 acres, has a fine 
situation on the slopes of the hills overlooking the busy 
western end of the city. One of the handsomest 
ecnlesiastical edifices is the Carlisle Memorial Methodist 
Church, which stands at Carlisle Circus. The new 
Unitarian Church in Elmwood Avenue is also noteworthy 
as a quite exceptionally chaste piece of architecture. 
Several of the local educational establishments are dis- 
tinctly ornamental, notably the Queen’s Oollegei a Tudor 
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building with a front 600 feet in length, which Lord 
Macaulay declared was worthy to stand in the High 
Street of Oxford.” It was designed by the late Sir 
Charles Lanyon of Belfast. The Ulster Bank, 
situated in Waring Street, is a very handsome 
building of cut stone, and the same may be 
said of the Provincial Bank in Royal Avenue. 

The directors of the National Bank have 
recently erected a lofty and elaborate struc- 
ture in High Street. The Museum of the 
Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society in College Square North contains 
valuable collections illustrating the arclnu 
ology and natural history of the district. The 
city is well supplied with hotels. Among the 
best are the Grawl Central and the A venue^ in 
Royal Avenue ; the Imperial and Windsor, 
in Donogall Place , the Eglinton and Winton^ 
in High Street , the Linen Hall and Donefjfdl, 
in Donegall Square, the Commercial, in 
Waring Street; the Grand Metropole., in York 
Street ; the Hotel Skaftesbnry^ in College 
Square North; liobiusoni (Temperance), in 
Donegall Street ; the Tnlernational (Temper- 
ance)^ in College Square East ; and the 
Northern, Counties Station Hotel, a charming 
bijou establishment, under the management 
of the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway 
Company. 

It is the enormous manufacturing concerns 
that make Belfast chiefly remarkable, and the 
visitor cannot fail to be struck with the huge Un^usitati^mum 
dimensions of the buildings in which they 
are housed To the shipyards, which on the County Down 
bank of the river form quite a town of great iron and 
glass sheds, reference has already been made. The build 
ings in connection with the linen trade take a foremost 
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place among the striking features of the city. The pre- 
mises of the York Street Spinning Company, for instance, 
present range upon range of tall four or five-story blocks, 
which cover four acres of ground. The works give 
cmploynieiit to 4,500 hands, and contain 60,000 spindles 
and 1,000 looms ; the capital of the company is half-a- 
million Some of the linen warehouses similarly are 
among the most striking buildings That of Messrs. 
Richardson, Sons & Owden, rising in Donegall Square 


^-.U ■ 
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North, is a noble structure of red sandstone, with columns 
of polished granite. Close by, at the corner of Donegall 
Pl|ice, rises one of the most conspicuous business edifices in 
the city, the huge shop of Messrs. Robinson <& Cleaver. 
It is a five-story building, with a corner tower rising to a 
height of 150 feet, and is built of white sandstone, obtained 
from Scrabo Hill, near Newtownards. Numerous other 
imposing buildings connected with the linen industry, both 
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factories and warehouses, occupy the streets of the city. 
Some brief particulars relative to the growth and present 
extent of the linen trade, of which Belfast is par excellence 
the centre in the British Isles, may be of interest. 

The inaiiuracture of linen in Ireland is, without doubt, of very great 
nntiquity. The linen garnicnta of tlio Irish are referred to by Oiraldus 
Cambreiisis at the end of the 12th century. Froissart, in the time of 
Richaid II , relates tliat Henry Castide, an Italian tiaveller, told him- 
I caused breeches of linen doth to be made for the four kings of Ireland 
when 1 was there." In 1245, Walter de Burgo, Earl of Ulster, had rarcela 
of linen wovi-n at Newiownards for his household. In 1572, Queen 
Elizabeth gi anted one Thomas Moore a license to tiansplant from Ireland 
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8,000 packs of linen yarn in five years. The Mayors of Dublin and 
Drogheda, with others, petitioned for the withdrawal of the license, 
asserting that 3,000 packs was a greater quantity of yarn than the whole 
kingdom of Ireland could produce iii that period. The State Papers and 
other docunieiils show that until the latter part of the 17tli cental y the 
manufacture of linen appears to have met the demands of the home market 
aloue, and until the 18th century linen has no place in the exports of 
Belfast. Ill the time of Charles 1., the Earl of Strafford, Lord Deputy, 
interested himself in the linen manufacture, and introduced improvements 
in flax-growing and in weaving. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
loao was directly responsible for a stimulus to the local mannfiusture of 
linen goods. Huguenot refugees, settling at that time lu Ulster, brought 
with them a knowledge of the manufacinre or damask and cambric, and 
of Improved methods in the bleaching and preparation of linen. It was, 
however, a political iiieaaure, an4 ppe lrplan4 had every cause to 
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utterly resent, that gave the greatest impetus to the trade. In the reign 
of William of Orange, both Houses of Parliament represented to the king 
that the flourishing woollen manufactures of Ireland were interfering with 
the same trade In England. The English manufacturers had to be pro* 
teoted. The Irish trade was suppressed, to the ruin of hundreds of 
industrious persons ; and to this day it has never recovered from the blow. 
But as a set-off, the Irish linen tiade, which did not interfere with business 
on the other side of the l•h:lnIlel, was encouraged, and bounties and 
premiums were offered for the giowth of flax and improvements in 
manufactured goods. In 1711 the Irish Linen Board was appointed by 
Queen Anne for the further development of the industry, and it continued 
its offices until 1828, distributing annually a sum of £20,0i)0 for the 
encouragement of the trade. In 1729, and possiblv earlier, there was a 
yam and linen market in Belfast. In 1739 the first Linen Hall was 
projected, and some twenty years later was replaced by more commodious 
premises in Donegall Street, which were in 1773 reinovud to the site in 
that street whi(;h now stands vacant— a deserted spot of grass and weeds. 
In 1784 a new Linen Hall, a largo quadrangular building that until a few 
years ago occupied Donegall Square, was erected at a cost of £10.000, and 
became an important centre of the trade. Meanwhile, mills had been 
springing up in the town and all over the sunoiinding distiict, blesch- 
greens had been established in many places, and to spinning and weaving 
were added dyeing, colour*printitig, &c. The number of hands employed 
in flax-mills and factories in Ireland in 1850 was 21,121; in 1871, 55,039; 
in 1896, 68.t04, being more than half as much again as the total number 
employed in the same trades in England and Scotland combined : the 
numbers quoted applv almost entirely to Ulster, and the great proportion 
belongs to Belfast. To these figures, if we wish to get at the number of 
persons employed in the trade, must be added the large mimbor of hands 
employed In bleach-greens, scutch-mills, dyeing and printing works, and 
linen warehouses. The total number of hands employed is thus raised to 
over 100,000, and the money disbursed among them annually is reckoned 
at nearly three millions sterling. The total value of the linen tiude of 
Ulster is about £12,000,000 per annum. 

The large supply of flax required to feed these manufactures is grown 
partly in Ireland, partly abroad, but the Irish production is decreasing. 

Flax-growing in Ireland is steadily on tlie decline," i.s the blunt state- 
ment in tlie Report of the Linen Merchants’ Association for 1896 : how 
great the decrease has been is shown by the fact that in 1886 the gross 
supply of flax and tow in Ireland was 89,461 tons, of which 23,151 tons 
was home production, and 16,810 tons impnited; while in 1898, the gross 
(kupply of 40,721 tons was made up of 6,281 tons grown at home, and 
34,440 tons imported. The decrease of flax culture has been espeoia'ly 
marked in the last few years. Comparing the agricultural statistics of 
1896, 1897, and 1898, we find that in the province of Ulster (where about 
99 per cent, of Irish flax is grown), 71,681 acres were under this crop in 
1896, 45,229 acres in 1897, and 34,215 acres in 1898. The falling-off of flax 
culture 111 Ireland is a serious matter, which the northern merchants are 
apxiously considering. 
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But it is not only in linen manufacture and ship- 
building that Belfast excels. The largest ropeworks in the 
world — the premises of the Belfast Ropeworks Company 
— may be visited on the batiks of the Gonnswater. The 
rapid growth of this concern is characteristic of Belfast. 
It was founded in 1872 — only 28 years ago. N o w, the works 
cover 45 acres of ground, and give employment to over 
3,000 hands and an office staff of 100 clerks. Another 
gigantic and growing concern is the tobacco factory of 
Messrs. Gallaher, Ltd. Their new premises in York 
Street, recently erected at a cost of over £100,000, built 
of red brick, and of great extent, form one of the finest 
business buildings in the city. This immense concern 
is the creation of Mr. Thomas Gallaher, a native of 
Londonderry. It is now a limited liability company, 
with a capital of £1,000,000, employing in their Belfast 
house alone over 1,000 hands, and paying duty in 
Belfast of nearly one million sterling annually. Print 
iiig and chromo-lithography constitute another highly 
important industry. The extensive establishments of 
M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr, David Allen & Sons, and 
Wm. Strain S<ms are well worthy of a visit. Among 
the other large businesses of the city may be mentioned 
distilling, provision-curing, founding, milling, and the 
manufacture of biscuits, mineral waters, matches, and 
preserves. 

The important duties of providing water, light, and 
drainage for the rapidly-growing city have been met at 
intervals by engineering works of considerable magnitude. 
As early as 1682 the town possessed a small supply of 
water, brought in wooden pipes from ** Tuck Mill Dam.” 
Previous to this time the water of the river had provided 
for the requirements of the place. In 17U5 the Marquis 
of Donegall granted a lease of certain springs near Foun- 
tainville, and the water was conveyed into the town and 
distributed by means of wooden pipes. The esteemed 
Cromac Springs were also used, and at the present time 
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Oromac water is still sold in the streets. In 1840, by Act 
of Parliament, Water Commissioners were appointed, and 
the existing basins on the Antrim Road were constructed, 
and completed in 1849. In 1865 powers were obtained to 
secure the water of the Woodburn River, near Carrick- 
fergus, and, in 1879, to extend those works to Copeland 
and Lough Mourne. In 1884 the extensive works at 
Stoneyford, above Lisburn, were put in hands. This 
brought the supply up to 11,000,000 gallons per day and 
a storage capacity of 2,405,000,000 gallons ; but the demand 
for water still increased, and in 1893 the Comnii8sioner.s 
embarked on a scheme of great magnitude, by which a 
supply equalling all the present supplies put together will 
be brought from a catchment area of 9,000 acres on the 
southern slopes of the Mourne Mountains, at a cost of 
about one million sterling. The extensive works in 
connection with this undertaking are now approaching 
completion. Operations on a similarly extensive scale have 
been undertaken to provide for the proper drainage of the 
city, and the outfall works of a comprehensive main drainage 
scheme have been recently completed at a cost of £300,000. 
The city is illuminated by gas and by electricity, under 
the management of a committee of the City Council, and 
Belfast is admittedly one of the best lighted cities in the 
three kingdoms. The (ras-works, which include an ex- 
tensive water-gas plant, stand in Ormeau Road, and the 
fine new Electric Light Station in Albertbridge Road. 

The railway stations of Belfast are three in number. 
The Great Northern Terminus, recently much improved, 
is in Great Victoria Street. The line runs up the valley 
of the Lagan, through Lisburn, and connects Belfast with 
Londonderry (100^ miles), Enniskillen (87 miles), Armagh 
(36 miles), Cavan (80 miles), Newry (46 miles). Warren- 
point (51 miles), Dundalk (69 miles), Drogheda (81 miles), 
and Dublin (113 miles). The Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway has a fine terminus at the end of York 
Street, rebuilt and much enlarged during the recent 
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yenra. This line follows the northern shore of the lough, 
and turns inland at Oreenisland, a branch proceeding 
along the shore to Oarrickfergus (9^ miles) and Larne 
(24 miles) ; the main line passes through Ballymena 
(33 miles) and Coleraine (57 miles) to Portrush (63 miles) 
and Londonderry (95 miles). The terminus of the Belfast 
and County Down Railway is situated on the Down bank 
of the river, near Queen’s Bridge. We shall have occa- 
sion to refer at length to the history and connections of this 
line later on. 

A loop-line (Great Northern Railway), passing through 
the southern side of the town, connects the Great North- 
ern main line with the County Down Railway, and with 
the quays on both sides of the river. 

The points which will probably strike the visitor to 
Belfast are the modern aspect of the city, the size of the 
business concerns, the absence of open spaces, the bustle 
in the streets, and the excellence of the lighting and of 
the tramway system. 

ANTIQUITIES. — Belfast is, as already remarked, 
essentially a modern town, and the relics of antiquity to be 
found within its bounds are almost nil. Of the ancient 
Castle, the Chapel of the Ford ; the brewhouse, store- 
house, and mill which the Earl of Essex built, the town 
walls, not a trace now remains ; and the continual 
improving and widening of the thoroughfares have done 
away with almost all the shops and houses erected in the 
early days of Belfast prosperity. The most striking 
antkiuities in the neighbourhood — the Giant’s Ring and 
MacArt’s Fort — are older than the town, older than the 
fortress that preceded the town. The Giant’s Ring, a 
magnificent circular earthwork some 580 feet in diameter, 
lies on the Co. Down side of the Lagan, 5 miles from the 
centre of the city. It occupies a commanding position 
overlooking the river. In the centre of the green sward 
which it encloses stands a cromleac or dolmen. The 
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Giant's Ring is stated by Ferguson in his Rude. Sttme 
Mmuments to be the largest circle of its kind in the 
British Isles, Avebury alone excepted. Two miles beyond 
the Giant’s Ring is situated the little village of Druinbo, 
where stand the remains of one of the famous round 
towers of Ireland. Only 32 feet in height of the tower 
remain, but the small square-headed doorway in the 
characteristic elevated position remains intact. A visit 
to MacArt’s Fort, another prehistoric earthwork, involves 
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the climbing of the Cave Hill, the beautiful precipitous 
mountain which rises over the northern suburbs. This is 
an excursion that should not on any account be missed. 
A frequent train service from Castle Junction conveys 
the visitor 3i miles to the termination of a well-made 
public path (one mile long) which leads from the Antrim 
I Road to the summit of the mountain (1,188 feet). 
On the ascent will be noticed the three small caves, set 
one above the other in the face of the cliff, from 
which the hill takes its name. MacArt’s Fort is perched 
on a projecting point of the cliff. On two sides the 
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precipice drops sheer for several hundred feet ; on the 
other sides a deep fosse and rampart protect this dizzy 
refuge. The view on a clear day from this point is 
exceedingly fine. To the right, far below, lies the busy 
city, with its spires and factory chimneys piercing the 
smoke, and the wooded valley of the Lagan, flanked by 
the basaltic hills, on one of which we stand. In front, 
on the slope below us, we see Belfast Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Shaftesbury. Beyond, the upper 
portion of Belfast Lough is at our feet, backed by the 
fertile fields and hills of Co. Down. In the distance rise 
Slieve Croob, in the centre of Down, and the blue 
peaks of the Mourno Mountains ; eastward stretches the 
lough, the little town of Holy wood on one side, the 
ancient keep of Carrickfergus on the other ; and it 
widens into the broad expanse of the Irish Sea, across 
which the coasts of Scotland and the Isle of Man are 
clearly visible. Strangford Lough lies to the south-east, 
and westward extends Lough Neagh, backed by the 
mountains of Tyrone and Derry. A few relics of 
antiquity which lie near the eastern suburbs of Belfast 
will be mentioned in our itinerary of the County Down 
Railway district. 

NATURAL HISTORY.-GEOLOaY.->Belfastis one of the best 
centres in Ireland lor geological excursions. The great interest of the 
neiglibourhood lies in the high platean of Tertiary basalts, the escarpment 
of which rises immediately to the northward, and in the series of Mesozoic 
rocks— the only Secondary Sedimentary rocks in Ireland— which underlie 
them, having been protected from the lavages of denudation by the thick 
lava sheets above. The valley in which Belfast stands has a floor of Bunter 
sandstone, oveilain all along the Antrim slope by Kenper marls. Above 
these bods we find, in ascending order, Rhmtic shales, Lower Lias clays, 
Lower Greensand, and Upper Chalk, rapped by the massive Eocene lava- 
flows, with which beds of Itole and lithomarge are interstratifled. The 
Triassiu rocks in the valley are mostly obscured by thick deposits of Boulder 
Clay and of red glacial sands, and at the upper end of the lough by beds of 
marine clays of post-glacial age. The Rhietic, Lias, Greensand, and Chalk, 
as well as the Boulder Clay and post-glacial beds, have yielded numbers of 
characteristic fossils, for lists of which the geological works mentioned on 
p. 48 muit be consulted. The series of Hesoioic rooks and the lavas whleh 
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cap them form sceiioiis of the highebt interest, and the bright red ^and- 
stoiie, snow-white Chalk, and dark basalts contnbure in no small degree to 
the scenic effects of the district. The Chalk and basalts, and their Junc- 
tion, marked by a red band ol burnt iliiits, are finely displayed in the 
quarry at the southern end of tlto Cave Hill, which is approached by the 
Cave Hill Road, where also may be seen superb examples of basaltic dykes 
piercing both the Cretaceous rucks and the lower lavas above them. The 
Rhsctic beds ui-e best exposed in Colin Glen, live miles west ot Belfast, 
where they have yielded fish remains and other fossils in abundance. In 
the same place the Greensand is seen to advantage, and also in Woodburn 
Glen, near Carrickfergus. 

On the southern side of the Lagan valley the Triassic rocks rest 
directly on the enormously older grits and slates of the miurian and 
Ordovician systems, whicli cover the greater part of Co. Down. 

Good sections of the Lower Boulder Clay may be seen in iiiiarries and 
tlie edges of streams in ni.iny ]da(‘.es, full of the characteristic scratched 
end polished stones, which include many from North Antrim and the coast 
of Scotland. Tlie drift has yielded marine shells at a nuiiiber of spots in 
the neigh bfiiirliood, notably in a bed cut iiirough in making the clear-water 
basin on the Antrim Road in 1842-43, when forty spt'Cies were collected by 
.Messrs. Bryce and Hyiidman. I^da jtyqirura has bi'cii found al Knock Glen 
and at Woodburn with the %alve.s in juxtaposition. Around the city 
thick beds of fine led sand rest on the BonhJci Clay. At Knock they are 
iriterstiatifled with gravels and bands of Boulder Clay, wliioh yield arctic 
shells. This series probably represeiiU the “ .Middle Sands and Gravels.” 

The series of post-glacial lieds that has already been icfeired to as un- 
derlying Belfast IS of mucli interest. The lowest of these is a peat-bed, 
yielding remains of trees and iimr.sh plants, and of Uc«l Deer, Wild Boar, 
and Irish Elk. Above the jieat aic thick be4ls of marine clay, of a littoial 
character below, but yielding in the upper portions many sliells wliich live 
in dejitlis of five to teu fathorii.s. Tliesc clays have yielded a remarkably 
abundant fauna. About 340 species altogether linve been recnided, in- 
cluding 180 species of Mol'usca ; and many uf the species attain iiiiusiml 
dimensions. Raised lieaches, yielding miiiine shells and rude Hint imple- 
ments, occur on the shores of Belfast Lough, as at the Kiiinegar near 
Holy wood, and at Kilroot. 

RRFJtRKNCK8.~Oeo]ogica] Survey of Ireland, sheets 28, 29, 3ft, 37 of the 
MapSf and sheets 29 and 31 of tlie Sections, and Memoirs to accompany 
sheets 21, 28, 29, and slieets 37, 88, 39. Wiight: papers on Liassic, 
^retaceous, and Post-Tertiary Foramiiiifera, in B.lfast Nat. Field Club's 
Systematic Lists, vol. i. Tat«: List of Irish Liassic Fossils, in B.N.PC 's 
Systematic Lists, vol. i. Tate : On the Correlation of the Cretaceo^is Forvmtions 
of the North-east of Ireland, in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol xxi. (1804). 
Tate ; On the Iron Ores associated with the Basalts of th» North-east of Ireland. 
Q.J.G.S., vol. xxvi. (1870). Kilroe ; Directions of the Ice. How in the North 
•/ Ireland, Q.J.G.S , vol. xliv. (1885). Gardner: Monograph oftheBHtish 
Bocene Flora, vois. i.-ii., Palmontograph<cal Society, 1879>S6. Gardner : On 
the Lower Eocene Plaut-heds of the Basaltic Formation of Ulster, in Q J.O.S,, 
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Vol. xli. (1885). Cole : Scenery and Geology of Connty Antrim (Issued by 
B. ft N. C. Railway, 1895). M ‘Henry: Sketoh of the Geology of County 
Antrim, in Proo. GeologUta' Aasoeiation, 1895. 

See also the references given under “COUIJTY DOWN.— Geoloot. ” 

ZOOLOGY.— The varied nature of the ground in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast renders it eminently suitable for the operations of the zoologist. 
The Tjsgan valley, with its low meadows, tall trees, and winding river; 
the deep glens, precipitous slopes, and high moors of the Antrim hills ; 
the slob-lands, stony shores, and deep waters of the lough, all yield their 
harvest to the collector. The list of breeding birds calls for no special 
comment, but among the visitors some very rare species have been 
obtained, such as the Snowy Owl, Two-barred Crossbill, Bla(*k-bllled 
Cuckoo, Broad-billed Sandpiper, Biiir-breasted Sandpiper, Glossy Ibis, 
Bonaparte's Gull, Surf Scoter, and Wilson's Petrel. Tlie Fishes of Belfast 
Lough will be found enumerated in Mr. Patterson's work, already men- 
tinned (p. 25). Of Invertebrate Aniiiials, the Mollusra of Belfast Lough have 
been already referred to (p. 24). The Land Molliisca of the neighbourhood 
iiiclude some good species, such as Helix lamellata, H.fusra, Acme linrata 
and var. alba. Vertigo antivertigo, V. edentula, and Pupa anglica. The 
Insect fauna is tolerably rich, and some rare forms occur. The following 
LepidopUra may be mentioned Camberwell Beauty (Vane^m antiopa), 
Striped Hawk-Moth (Deiliphila livorniea), Doublc-Iobed .Moth 'Spamea 
phiogramma). Anomalous Moth (Stilbia anomala). Northern Drab 'TatnUt- 
amjm opima) and var. brunnea. Small Waved Cinbcr ( Phibalapteryx 
vittata). Among the Beetles, numerous rarities have been taken by 
Haliday in the neiglibourhood of Belfast Such are Cnrabus elathraius, a 
line golden-spotted ground-beetle, very rare in its occurrence in England ; 
0. glabroUus, Nehria Gyllenhnli, Gymnusa brevicoUis, and Micropeplis 
tpsservla. 

llKFBKKNGKH.— See under “COUNTY DOWN— Zooloov.” 

BOTANY.— The flora of the vicinity is decidedly rich. The b-isaltic 
escarpment and its glens are the home of Alpine Enchanter’s Nightshade 
(Circau alpina/, Mossy Saxifrage (Saxi/raga hypnoides), about a dozen 
Hawk weeds. Winter-green (Pyrola media), Ri;d Broom-inpe (Orohanehe 
ruhraj, Dwarf Juniper (Juniperus nanaj, Ktjumturit traekyodon, uiid If. 
umbrosum. On the Co. Down side, not far Irom the city, grow the Irish 
Hose (ttosa hibernica). Tassel Pondweed (Riippia epiralia), ami the rare 
Horned Pondweed .( Zunnichellia polycarpa). The edge of the Liignii, 
fringed with Flowering Hush (Butomus umltellalus). Sweet Flag fAforus 
Calamus), ftc., is classic ground; and further to the westwird, Loiigit 
Neagh and Portmore Lough offer some great rarities to the botanist. The 
sliores of Belfast Lough on either hand are by no means devoid of Interest : 
and one-day exciiniions may be easily made to the best parts of Down and 
Antrim. The moss flora of Antrim contains many rarities, as will be seen 
by reference to the works on the sub(]ect. Belfast J.oiigh tiffers all facilitlea 
for the study of the marine flonr— rocky shores, good dredging-ground, and 
plenty of boats and harbours. 

Rrfkhbnces.— See under “COUNTY DOWN— Botakv.'' 
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THE BELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN 
RAILWAY. 

T he county down railway company fame into existence in 
the year 1846— in the very lieight of the givai railway inunia, when in 
England the whole couiitiy had gone railway mad/’ when all kinds of 
impossible projects were being foisted by speculatois on a erednloiis public 
greedy for gain— railways through hills, across arms of the sea, over or 
under great rivers, spanning valleys at great heights or boring their way 
under ground, across barren moors, along precipices, over bogs, and 
through miles of London streets. No sclienie W'as so mad that it did not find 
an engineer. " * In that one year, IS4H, applicat ions were made to Parliament 
foi powers to raise £389,0u0,000 for the construction of railways, or about 
ten times the total capital of the railwa^s of Iieland at the present time ; 
and powers weie actually conceded for forming 4,790 miles (including 00 
miles of tunnels), at a cost of about £120,000,000. But the billows that 
shook to its foundations the money market, and wrecked scores of rotten 
projects and thousands of would-be participators in them, beat but faintly 
on the Irish shores. In this country railway cnirntruction proceeded slowly, 
and perhaps more surely. The first Belfast and County Down Railway 
Act, i^HSsed in 1846, authorised the coiistructiou of a line from Beira<(t to 
Downpatrick, with brauchen to ILdywood, Xewtownards, Bangor, and 
Donagbadee. Tlie capital of the Company w'as £500,000, its borrowing 
ftiwers £166,666. Two years later, on 2nd August, 1848, the first portion 
of the line was opcne'l--the four-mile branch to Holy wood. We read in 
the Belfast News-Letter of 4th August Holy wood Railway.- Thla 

branch of the Belfast and County Down Railway was first opened to public 
traffic on Wednesday. The line runs parallel with the Belfast bay, on the 
County Down side, and being a perfect IdVel, the moveioent ia very easy. 

* Smiles : lAfs of George Stephenson, p. 410. 
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The carriages are fitted up very elegantly, and with every regard to comfort. 
Tlie arrangements for the transfer of traffic are carried out with the utinosi 
>atiMfaction and punctuality." The line from Belfubi to Newtowiiarda was 
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noteworthy as bringing with it the first dividend paid to the share- 
holders — a niodcsi 2 per cent. At this time the Holywood traffic was 
worked by two little tank engines about 8 feet long, weighing 8 or 9 tons ; 
for the Newtowuards traffic the Company ke]>t four tender engines, of 
which, however, only one was in daily use. The staff of the permanent 
way and locomotive departments combined consisted of 4 fitters, 1 
turner, 1 smith, 1 labourer, and 1 apprentice t High speeds were not in- 
dulged In. On one occasion, the only engine available being out of repair, 
all hands were called out— about 10 in all— to jni»h the 3 o’clock train to 
Holywood. On the Nowtownards line, whh’h descends a long hill into the 
Belfast terminus, in older to save shunting, the engine was uncoupled 
when descending the hill, and btcanied on in front into a siding, the train 
following to the platform by its own moincntum. Men working near the 
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terininus assisted the brakes iiiau, who stood on the top of a earriage, to 
uhcck any supcifliious speed, by throwing stones and pieces of timber on 
tlie rails in front (‘f the \ chicles. In those days tlie directors took a very 
liiactical intei-est in the working of the railway, and were not above assist- 
ing the staff by serving out tickets on crowded liolidays. On one Easter 
Monday, a great rough fellow, elbowing his way to where one of the 
directors, Mr. Robert Gray, a venerable white-haired gentleman, was thiia 
employed, requested a ticket to Dundonald in ihe following terms !— “ Hi, 
you young maun wi' the white heed I gae’s a tecket for Qiahani’s brig.” 

The next work undertaken was the extension of the line from Comber 
to Ballyiiahiiich. The district traversed had a hummocky surface of hard 
giiis and slates, through wliicli some expensive cuttings had to be made, 
and we find that betwe ‘U the years 1855 and 1860 the capital expenditure 
jumped from £283,670 to £614,500. The Ballvnahinch connection was 
opened to the public on 10th September, 1858. On this auspicious 
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day an accident occurred close to Belfast terminus which euiioiisly illus- 
trates the flimsy coiistiuction of the old-time locomotives. A stray 
telegraph wire <*anght the funnel of an engine running a train into Belfast, 
and pured it off, the driver narrowly escaping iiijuiy. During the evening, 
we are informed, the damage to the locomotive was made good by the 
engineering staff. In the following year, the extension of the main line to 
Downpatrick was completed. 

Ill ISOO, the Uellast, Jlolywood, and B.iiigor Railway Company was 
incorpoiated. They built the line from Holy wood to Bangor, which was 
ppened in 1865, and in tlie same year they took over the Holywood branch 
of tlie County Di»wii Comiiar.y, the terms of .sale being £.50,000 rash and a 
rent of £.5,000 in perpetuity. At the same time the County Down Company 
formally abandoned their proposed branch from Conlig to Bangor. The 
year 1860 was also marked by the cessation of the 2 to 8 per cent, dividend 
that had been paid since 1850. A long period of depression set in, and, 
with the exception of a feeble rally in 1870-72, the shareholders waited in 
vain for a dividend until 1877. In 1861, the Newtownanls branch was 
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exleudod to Doiiagliadee. The Board of Admiralty had reported favour- 
ably on the Ooiiaghadee-Portpatrick route for the mail- packets between 
Scotland and Ireland, and the Treasury undertook considerable improve- 
ments in these harbours ; so tlie iiiilway connections on both sides of the 
Cliannel were hurried forward and finished. The Bonaghadee harbour 
Works were finished in 1863, but Portpatrick harbour was nut ready until 
two years later. In spite of the efforts of the Company, the Government 
decided in 1867 not to use the l)on.igliadee-Portpati luk roiito fur the Irish 
mails. Notwithstanding this, a company was formed whieh an a steam* 
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boat service, at fiist with considerable success, but it was eventually 
abandoned, owing to the difficulty of entering Portpatrick liarbuur. 

In 1866 a company was incorporateil to construct a line from Down- 
patrick tlirough Dundrum to Newcastle, and this railway was opened iu 
the spring of 1869, being worked by the Belfast and County Down Company. 
The popularity of Newcastle is well shown by tlie fact that on Easter 
Monday the morning train started with thirty carriages full of passengers, 
leaving numbers behind on the platform. From this year until 1871 tlie 
declaration of a small dividend— 1 to per cent.— lit the gloom which had 
been settling on the shareholders, bat a serious accident in the latter year 
plunged the Company into difficulties again. An engine left the rails at 
Ballymacarrett Junction, and a late excursion train from Newtownards 
dashed into it, telescoping the two first carriages. Two people were killed 
outright, and a number injured ; ami the bill for compensation ran to over 
£12,000. This was the only serious accident that has ever occurred on the 
railway. Such a misfortune was enough to stagger the already tottering 
concern, and the next few years must have been bad ones for the directors. 
In 1873 they obtained a lease in peri«taity of the Bangor line, but still 
the stock declined in value, and a climax was reached iu 1876, when, 
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with no dividend and £24,000 arrears on preference shares, tho £50 shares 
diopped to £10, and the directors resigned in a body, and the solieituis to 
the Company likewise. 

Under a now directorate things began by degrees tv> Inctk brighter, and 
tho year 1877 saw the final emergence of the Company fioin the long period 
of depression which it had suffered. In the latter half of that year a 
dividend of 2| per cent. wa.i declared; this was luaiiituincd in the 
succeeding period, and then began witii siuull Duct ua I ions to increase. 
In 1881 the Newcastle It'iilway was purchased from the company that had 
constructed it, and in 1881 the Bangor line was siinilsrly acquired, 
bringing up the mileage of tlie coiui>any's line to (>8, and the capital 
expciiditnrc to £1,000,1)18. The tram -miles inn increased from 237.3VJ 
in 1880 to 437,607 in IhSi, and the number of passeiigcia fioiii 670,329 to 
1,455,105. Tlie dividend touched 5 percent at the end of 1883 and 6 per 
cent, a year later. This tide of pruspei ity was nuUn ally accompanied by an 
enormous rise in tiic value of tin*, stock. fa the tioiiblcd year of 1875 the 
ordinary £50 shaics sunk as low as 10, or £20 per £100 stuck ; in 1885 Hie 
stock tuiudicd 109^, it.s lowe.st price in tliat j car being 94^ ; and it continued 
to rise steadily. But the laige cariiiacs of llic Company weic not all spent 
in tho pacing of lag dividends. Veiy large additions wcio made to tho 
rolling stock, and flu* pi'iinaiieiit way was l)y degrees r»*laid with 80 Ib. 
steel rails. In 1891 the dividend rose to 0^, and that very satisfactory 
figure has been steadily main^*lined since. In 1892 the branch tliat 
coiiiients DowiijMitiick with Killoiigh and Ardp-l.iss was opened, and in tho 
same year tho constnictioii of the loop lino al Downpatrick aciuss tho 
marshes of the Quoile— tho lailway being, like Stevenson’s line across 
Chat Moss, floated on a thick la>or of brushwood spread on tho surface of 
the morass-'Sliortened iiiafciially the journey to Newcastle. In 1898 
a new deiiaiturc was taken, and two fast saloon a tcamer.s, specially built 
for the pur])ose, commenced a frequent .service from Bcirast to Bangor, 
with oceasional pTeasnro enn'ses as far north as Portrush ami as far south 
a.s Ardglass. Since then tlie replacement of old rolling slock with new 
engines and coaches of the Infest patlcins has ]>roceeded apace. During 
the year 1897, four engines have been added t'l the locomotive stock, and 
twelve 50.fcet bogie carriages constructed on tho most modern principles, 
iw well as a inagniflcent bogie saloon cairiage— the co-t of the additions to 
the ndling stock being no le.ss than £25,000. The Company lias lately 
completed the erection of a vast hotel, on a commanding site at Newcastle, 
close to the station and g<ilf links, lanitainiiig 120 bedrooms, splendid piiblio 
rooms, baths of all kinds, the whole 1ft thioiighout by electric light, and 
standing In well-laid>out grounds of twelve acres At the present time the 
doubling of the line from Holy wood to Bangor is being rapidly completed 
At the present time we And tlie Com]>any with a capital of close on a 
million and a quarter, running annually about 600,000 train-miles on a line 
76 mi1c.s in length, and carrying annnally over four millious of passengers. 
Tho Company's stock ranks as a most desirable investintmt, its price lielag 
160 to 170 ; the 6} per cent, dividend still steadily comes in ; and in every 
way the Belfast and County Down I^lway ranks snvmg the most success^ 
ful of local fluancial undertakings. 
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COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY STAflON, BBLPAST. 

111 . 

Countg ®o3Hn ^outtef S^ieMct 

N.B, — All distances are given in English miles, 

I.— BELFAST TO HOLYWOOD. HELEN’S 
BAY, AND BANGOR. 

T EAVING the spacious terminus at Belfasr, we see, on 
^ the left, the Aberconi Basin, and the great shipyards, 
with huge steamers in all stages of construction, from the 
gaunt steel ribs of a newly commenced vessel on the stocks 
to tlio finished ocean liner, spick and span, lying in the 
basin receiving her finishing touches at the hands of the 
painters. On the right stretch innumerable rowsof artisans 
dwellings, vitriol works, and other factories, part of the 
suburb of Bally maciirrett, in itself an important town of 
some 80,000 inhabitants. Half-a-mile from the terminus, 
the main line of the Belfast and County Down Railway 
bends to the right ; tlio Bangor branch proceeds across low 
land reclaimed from the sea, and crosses the Connawater, 
a stream which descends from the hills around Knock. 
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Sydenham, Holywood. 

SYDENHAM (2 miles) is an important suburb, con- 
sisting largely of detached villa residences, surrounded by 
trees and shrubberies, built on gently sloping ground. On 
the edge of the sea to the north of the railway station large 
numbers of flint-flakes were recently found, with bones of 
Red Deer, Wild Boar, and Ox.* From Sydenham the 
railway follows the edge of Belfast Lough, here very 
shallow. The Cave Hill and chain of Co. Antrim uplands 
bordering the lough on the opposite side are seen rising 
boldly across the water. 

The approach to HOLYWOOD (4 miles) is marked by 
the fine Roman Catholic church, with its handsome spire, 
built on a commanding site overlooking the lough and the 
Kinnegar (cotntc^r, a rabbit warren), a stretch of low 
ground enclosed by a raised beach and an embankment, 
and used by the War Office as a camp and rifle range. 
The raised beach has yielded marine shells, flint-flakes, and 
a few celts and spear-heads. Opposite the Kinnegar, on 
a park-like stretch of wooded sloping ground, stands one 
of the most thoroughly-equipped military barracks in 
Ireland, designed in accordance with every modern re- 
quirement. Holywood is prettily situated on a well- 
wooded slope rising from the shore of the lough. The 
hills behind the town attain a height of 659 feet, and 
afford charming views of the lough and the Antrim 
mountains to the northward, and of County Down and 
the Moume Mountains to the southward. Holywood is 
an important residential place, with a population in 1891 
of 3,389, and is to all intents a suburb of Belfast. Its 
history dates from very early times. A church was 
founded here by Saint Laiseran, son of Nasca, in the 7tli 
fcentuiy ; and an adjoining ancient tumulus, or sepulchral 
mound, was called after him Ard-mic-Nasca, the mound of 
. the son of Nasca. This tumulus may still bo seen in 
the garden of Moat House, the residence of Miss Reade, 
* W. H. FatUnoo, in /onra. R,S,AJ,f 6tli ler., vol. ii., 1S92. 
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adjoining Millbrook Street. The place is mentioned under 
the name of Ard-mic-nasca in several of the ancient books. 
The surrounding townland, which was named Ballyderry — 
the town of the wood— was referred to by the early 
English invaders as JSanctm Boscm^ the Holy Wood, which 
name the town still bears. Early in the 16th century the 
church of Holywood was bestowed by Niall O’Niall on 
the Franciscans, who established a small monastery there. 
In 1572 this establishment was burned by Sir Brian 
MacPhelini O'Neill, Lord of Clannaboy, when he found 
that his lands had been given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Thomas Smith, her secretary, and that Sir Thomas’s son 
had landed at Strangford to take possession. The ruined 
church, which stands at the eastern end of High Street, 
and which was used for public worship till the present 
parish church was built, marks the site of the ancient 
establish men t, and belongs to an early period of archi> 
tecture The present parish church is a graceful building 
occupying a tine site overlooking the town. King John 
halted at Holywood on July 29, 1210, when on his way 
from Garrick fergus to Downpatrick. At the intersection 
of the two principal streets (High Street and Church 
Street) may be seen a tall Maypole, which is still 
decorated each May Eve. This is, so far as we can gather, 
the only genuine Maypole now' loft in Ireland. May- 
poles formerly existed at Downpatrick, at the Stone 
Bridge in High Street, Belfast, and in a few other places 
in Ireland, such as Harold’s Cross and Finglas near Dublin, 
Mountmellick in Queen’s County, and in County West- 
meath, but Sir W. R. Wilde says*: — “The Maypole never 
appears to have been in general use in Ireland, and is 
evidently an English introduction. In Connaught it is 
unknown.” The Holywood Maypole is a line spar rising 
70 feet, and buried 12 feet in the ground. It was 
presented to the town about 25 years ago by Capt. John 
Harrison, D.L., and replaced a much shorter pole that 
* Wilde : Jfieii Topuktr SuptrMtUiow. 8vo. Dublin, ii.U. 
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occupied the same site. The Maypole used to be 
decorated with flower-decked hoops and green garlands 
on May-day, and later little boats on a pivoted fiaine and 
bushes of Gorse in full bloom have taken their place, and 
this custom is still regularly maintained. 

It was in the parish of Holy wood that John Templeton, 
the pioneer of Irish botany, discovered a new rose in 1795, 
which was named Hosa hibe't'iiiea by Smith, the eminent 
botanist. The finder was awarded a premium of £5 fur 
the discovery by the Dublin Society, and the plant still re- 
mains one of the botanical treasures of the neighbourhood 
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Jtt Holywood the railway leaves the shore, and 
for several miles ascends a steep gradient. MARINO 
and CULTRA {cM traigh, the comer of the strand) are 
pleasant seaside suburbs, with scattered villas overlooking 
the lough, and much boating during the season, as Cultra 
is the head-quarters of the North of Ireland Yacht Club. 
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Orali^avacl, Helen’s Bay. 

Cnitra Is espec.ially interesting to the geologist, as In its ricinity 
oc.cnrs one of the few exposures of Permian rocks in Ireland. The geology 
of the coast, ns one walks from llolywood, is remarkably varied. Opiwslto 
the mouth of the Croft Burn, a bed of submerged peat oeeurs near low- 
water mark. A raised terrace of gmvel ovei looks the shore from that place 
to Marino. It rests on Boulder Clay, which in turn rests on Bunter 
sandstone, traversed by an occasional dyke of Tertiary dolerite. Between 
Scapark Terrace and Marino, close in the sea wall, is seen a small patch of 
dolomite of Permian age, unmapped and undescribed by the Geological 
Survey. At each side of Marino, Lower Keuper beds occupy the beach, 
and at Gultia Point they were formerly much quarried. A couple of 
hundred yards west of Cultra pier, a fault brings up the Lower Carbon - 
IfiBTous shale with chat acteristic fossils, such as Modiola jl/ocadami, and 
intersected by some tine dykes. Further east, opposite Rosavo, a sniall 
patch of yelUtw dolomite is seen between tides, resting ou the Carboii- 
ifeious; it contains eliai'HCteiisiic Permian fossils, such as VtodueXui hor- 
riilus Schizo(fn*i Schhtheimi , lUkevxlba antiqva^ Tvrbo heHcinns. It is 
cut off on the eastward by another fault, and the Cat boniferous shales 
ront'.niie as far as Craigavad. where the ptevailing rucks of Co. Down- the 
Ordcvicians— crop out boldly 

Burrowing in the soft sandstones near low water, and in the Boulder 
Clay that forms the floor of the beach in ] laces, may be found the pretty 
•bells of the Pholads , and liere three .species live together— PAo/cu dactylus^ 
P. Candida, and P. crxspata. 

The Permian dolomite was formerly expoited to Glasgow for the 
manufucture of sulphate of iiiagne.'»la ; and although the supply was limiteib 
it a| pears to have been a favourite Kical building stone, as it is found ill 
houses and in the old chuich of Holywood, and in the castle and St. 
Nichola*' Church at Carrickfergus. 

CRAIGAVAD (cmtg-a-6/iaiVy, rock of the boat), six 
miles, is distinctly picturesque, and can boast many tine 
residences In the Cave Glen, halF-a-mile from the station, 
is a souterrain, or artificial cave. The main chamber 
mea.sures 16 x 5 x 6 feet high, and two low tunnel-like 
passages connect with smaller chambers, one on each side. 

A pretty run of two and a-half miles, through well- 
wooded country with occasional lovely views of Belfast 
Lough, brings us to 

HELEN'5 BAY. 

This is a spot of many attractions, which centre in 
the pretty coast scenery. The railway station is a pictur- 
esque structure, built in the old baronial style. A flight 
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of steps leads from the platfotm down into a large court- 
yard, where the throe-mile avenue constructed by Lord 
Dufferin from Claiideboye House to the coast passes under 
the railway. If we turn to the right down the avenue, a 
ten-minutes' walk brings us to the shore. On the right is 
seen the shingle and sand of Helen's Bay ; on the left, the 
copses and nicks of QREY POINT, whence wo obtain a 
beautiful view of the lough and its shores, from the hills 
which overlook Belfast on the west to the Copeland Islands 
off Donaghadee on the east. The water off the point is very 
deep, and the ingoing and outgoing steamers sweep past 
within a short distance. From Grey Point a pretty walk 
of five miles, skirting the shore all the way, will bring 
us back to Holy wood ; and an equally attractive ramble 
of four miles in the opposite (east) direction leads us to 
Bangor. HELEN’S BAY is an attractive stretch of sand 
and shingle lying between Grey Point and Quarry Point ; 
bathing is much indulged in here, and those who like a 
header will find deep water at high tide and suitable accom- 
modation at the Horse Rock, directly opposite the end of the 
road that comes from the railway station. The water is 
delightfully pure- The beautiful sylvan and coast scenery, 
the bathing facilities, the shortness of the railway journey 
(about 20 minutes), and the convenient refreshment-rooms 
near the station, combine to make Helen's Bay one of the 
favourite resorts of the Belfast seeker of a day's enjoyment . 
CRAWPORDSBURN QLEN is a beautiful ravine, 
filled with trees and ferns, through which a stream finds its 
way from Orawfordsbum village to the sea near Helen’s 
Bay. It is the property of Colonel Sharman-Crawford, D.L. 
CLANDEBOYE, the demesne of the Marquess of 
Dufferin, lies a couple of miles inland from Helen’s Bay 
station. It may be approached by turning to the left from 
the station up the avenue, or by taking the county road 
through the pretty village of Orawfordsbum (population 
95) to the main gate on the Bangor road. The name of 
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Helen’s Tower. 

the oaUte is derived from the ancient district of (Jlmviia- 
boy {clann Aodha hnidfte^ the clan of yellow Hugh, who 
was one of the O’Neills of Tyrone ; with his followers he 
crossed the Bann in the I4th century, and establishing 
himself here, gave his name to the district). Clandeboye 
demesne is chiefly famous for HELEN'S TOWER, a 
building which has boon the theme of verses by several of 
the greatest poets of the century. The tower rises on the 
top of a wooded hill overlooking the demesne, two miles 
beyond Clandeboye Houso, and forms a conspicuous 
landmark for many miles around. The woods which 
eniDosom it are filled with Bracken and Feather-moss, 
starred w’ith yellow' Primrose-i in spring, purple with 
Scabious in autumn. The view from the breezy summit 
of the tower is extensive and beautiful, embracing the 
rich woods and lakes of Clandeboye, Belfast Lough, the 
Antrim hills, the Irish Sea, the islands of Arran and 
Ailsd Craig, the coasts of Ayr, Wigton, and Isle of Man, 
the peninsula of the Ards, Strangford Lough, and the 
Mourne Mountains. The towei w'as erected about 1860, 
and enshrines some beautiful li:ies written by the mother 
of the present marquess, Helen, Lady Dufferin, subse- 
quently Lady Gifford, grand-daughter of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, on the occasion of her son’s coming of age in 
1847 i and the building is named after the talented . 
authoress 

TO MY DEAR SON 

On his 9 1st birthday, with a Silver Lamp, on which mts 
enymved ^^fint 

How Hliall I blesrt tliee? Fliitiian love 
!« all ton poor iii pnasiotiate wotdN; 

Tlio heart arhea with a sense above 
.\ll latigua^se tint the lip afToidH: 
t Theiefore a Hymbol shall exjiress 

My love,— a thfiiR not rare or strange, 

Blit yet— eternal— measurelesH— 

Knowing no shadow and no change. 

Liglil! which, of all the lovely allows 
To our poor world of shadnwa given, 

The fervent Proiiliet-voices chose 
Alone as attribute of heaven ! 
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At a most Holeinti pause we stand, 

From thi.s day lorth, for overiiiore, 

Tliu weak but loving liiiinaii band 
Must reuse in guide thee as of yore. 

Tlnui, as tliro’ life thy footsteps stray, 

And eartlilv bracoiis dimly sliine, 
there b<i light" upon thy way. 

And holier giiidanee far than iiiiiie I 
" Let there ba light" in thy ^l•'ar .soul. 

When passion tempts and doubts assail; 

Wlien griefs daik leinpests oVr thee rull. 

“liOt there be light” that shiill imt fail I 
So, Angel guarded, may’st thou trc.-id 
The narrow path whirh tew may Ibid, 

And at the end look b.ick, nor diead 
To coiiiit the vanislied years behind ! 

And pray that she, whose hand doth tiaee 
This he-irt-warm prayer -wlien lilc is pa.st — 

May . see and know iliy blessM fare, 

In God's own glorious light at last ! 

Ill addition to these beautiful lines, verses by Robert 
Browning, Lord Houghton, Lord Tennyson, and Rudyard 
Kipling are assriciated with this favoured spot, and are 
copied on plates mounted in panels in the reception room. 
HELEN’S TOWER. 

Who hears ol Helen's Tower, may dream perehance 
How the Greek beauty from the Sea’an gate 
G>iKe.<l on old friends nnaiiiinous in hate. 

Death-doom’ll beean.se of her fair (’ountenanee. 

Hcaifs would lesj* otherwise at thy udvanee, 

1 ady to whom this Tower is conseerate I 
Ijike lieis, tliy f.iee onee made all eyes elate. 

Yet, unlike hers, was bU*.s8ed by every glance. 

The Tower of H.ite is outworn, far and strange: 

A transitory sliarue of long ago, 

Tt dies into the sand fiom which it sprang 
Blit thine. Love's roek-biiili Tower, shall fear no cliange ; 

God’s Self laid stable earth's foundations so, 

When all the morning stars together sang. 

■ipril Sfi, 1S70. Robert Brownino 

Helen’s Tower, here I stand, 

Dominani over sea and land. 

Son’s love built me, and I hold 
Mother's love engraved in gold. 

Love la in and out of time ; 

I Rill mortal sloue and lime. 

Would my granite girth were strong 
As either love, to lost as long ! 

1 should wear iny orown entire 
To and through the Doomsday fire. 

And be found in angel eyes 
In earth's recurring Paradise. 

Alfred Tenmtsom. 

Helen’s Tower also contains, on a large gilt tablet, the 
verses by Rudyard Kipling, in which the women of India 
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return homage to Lady Dufferin for her philanthropic 
work while Lord Duiferin was Viceroy. We can quote 
only two verses : — 

THE SONG OF THE WOMEN. 

(Lady DVjfferin*s Fund for medical aid to the Women of India.) 

How uhnll hIio know the worahip we would do her? 

The walls are higli and she is veiy far. 

How sliall the woiiien’s message roatdi unto her 
Above the tumult of the paeked bazar? 

Free wind of Mureh, against the lattice blowing, 

Bear thou our tiianks, lest she depart unknowing. 

Go forth across the fields we may not roam in. 

On fnrtli beyond the trees that nm the city 

To whatsoe’er fair idace she hath her home in, 

Who dowered us with wealth of love and pity. 

Out of our shadow pass and seek her singing — 

I have no gift, but Jjove alone for bringing.” 

Sir Walter Scott has sung the beauties of Clandeboye. 
In Rokeby^ canto v., he makes Redmond O’Neale lament — 

“Ah, Clandeboye I thy friendly floor 
f^lieve Donald’s oak shall light no more ; 

Nor Owen's heart, beside the blaze, 

Tell maiden’s love or hero’s praise 1 
The mantling brambles hide thy hearth. 

Centre of hospitable mirth ; 

All undistinguished in the glade 
My sires’ glad home is prostiate laid, 

Tlieir va-ssals wander wide and far, 
iServe foreign lords in distant war. 

And now the stranger's sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandeboye I” 

The reference is to the transfer of the estates of Con 
O’Neill of Clannaboye. A quarrel of O’Neill’s followers 
with the Excise officers at Oonnswater was made the pre- 
tence of rebellion and of his incarceration in the castle of 
Qerrickfergus ; after his assisted escape from which, his 
lands were bestowed by arrangement, in the second year of 
King James, between Con himself, Sir Hugh Montgomeiy, 
ahd James Hamilton, the ancestor of the present owner. 

The pedestrian may vary the return from Helen’s 
Tower by dropping down on Newtownards (2 miles) aorohs 
the heather and rocks of 'CONLlQ HILL, visiting, as 
he passes, the lead mines situated there. Some interest- 
ing plants grow on Conlig Hill, suohas the Marsh St.John’s- 
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wort (Hypericim dodea). Winter-green (Pyrola media)^ 
White Mountain Orchis ( Eabenaria alMa)^ Least Bur- 
reed (Sparganium minimum)^ Moon wort (Botrychium 
Limaria), and Nitdla tramducens^ which last also grows 
in great abundance in the little lake lying north-west of 
Helen’s Tower. 

Resuming our railway journey, we pass out of Helen’s 
Bay station and 8<ion cross Crawfordsbum Glen on a lofty 
▼iaduct of five arches, and, looking down through the tree- 
tops, we get a peep of the shady walks and glinting stream 
far below. Now the line emerges on the hill-side, and the 
train draws up at CARNALEA station (cam~a* -laogK 
the earn of the champion). The lough lies spread in front 
of us, with Oarrickfergus Castle standing out in relief in 
front of the blue smoke of the ancient town, and Black 
Head and White Head rising over the broad stretch of sea 
to the north-east, where the blue peaks of Arran and the 
great dome of Ailsa Craig rest on the horizon. From 
Carnalea we obtain undoubtedly one of the finest views 
that it is possible to conceive of Belfast Lough. Here, on 
the undulating sward that rises over the rocky shore, the 
ROYAL BELFAST QOLP CLUB have their grounds. 
The ** Royal Belfast” (the premier Irish Golf Club) 
originally had their links at Holywood, but removed to 
Carnalea in 1892. The course is only a nine-hole one, 
but is very sporting. 'There is a comfortable and orna- 
mental club-house for the members, beautifully situated 
on the links immediately overlooking the sea and last 
green, and close to Carnalea station. There is a road 
from the station directly on to the ground. Visitors are 
allowed the use of club-house and green upon introduc- 
tion by members, and payment of 5s. per week should the 
period exceed three days. There is a bathing-place 
available at all times of the tide just below the club- 
house. Now the line bends inwards through cuttings in 
the hard slate rooks, and mile brings us to Bangor 
(12} miles). 
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BANQOR. 

Bangor (beminchar or heamuihor^ the pointed hills, 
literally horns) is deservedly one of the foremost watering- 
places in Ireland. For those whose tastes lie in the 
direction of yachting, boating, sea-fishing, or bathing, no 
finer resort could be found. Bangor acquired fame in 
early days on account of its great monastery, which for 
many centuries was one of the foremost seats of learning, 
not only in the British Islands, but in Europe. 

Here, actjoinlDg the bay anrieiitly called Inver-beg (the little river- 
mouth), or Inver Beene (derived, according to the Dhinshenehas, a 12tli 
century work, from Biene, servant of Gonal Cearnach. who was drowned 
here), or Inver Beee (after ttie favourite dog of Brecun tlie Tnerchnnt), 
Comgall founded a muuastory about the year 559. He was a native ol 
Magheraiiiorne, in Oo. Antrini, and came of an illustrious family. Having 
studied in the great religious establishment of Cloneuagh, in Queen’s Co., he 
was ordained priest, and returned to his own neighbourhood to found the 
abbey of Bangor. The establisliment, under Coingall’s fostering care, 
waxed rapidly in size and importance, and, with tlie influence of the school 
establisliod by CorugaU’s suce.essor, H'. Carthagiis, it became, according to 
St. Beinard, '’a noble institution, inhabited by many thousands of monks, 
the head of many monasteries, a place truly saiiotUled, and so fruitful in 
saints, which brought forth fruit so abundantly to God, that one of the 
sons of their holy congregation, Luaiios by name, had himself alone founded 
one hundred monasteries.” For eight hundred years this great monastery 
maintained its high reputation, and sent missionaries to many lands. 
Among the most famous of tliese were Gallus, from w horn the Canton of 
St. Oall in Switzerland takes its name, and Columbaniis, who founded the 
abbeys of Luxeuil in Burgundy and Bubbio among the Apennines, and had 
a Buroitean reputation. Corinac, King of Hy Bairrche iu Leinster, retired 
to the peaceful cloisters of Bangor when weary of tlie cares of sovereignty ; 
and among the studeuts were St. Cartha ^h, founder of the great college of 
Lismore, and St. Fintan of Boon. Tradition says that King Arthur obtained 
from this seat of learning some of his professors for Oxford. In the year 
flOO, St Comgall, tlie Illustrious founder, passed away, at the venerable age 
of 90 yean. From the AnnaU of the Four Maetere and other early docu- 
ments, we glean the history of the monastery. It was burned in the 7th 
and again In the 8th century: no doubt at this period the buildings were 
conatrueted of wood. But each time it rose again from its ruins, and 
century after century Its great schools were thronged wlthbtudente, and Its 
missionaries went forth to every part of the known world. In 822 the Banes 
made a descent on Bangor, plundering the abbey and OomKall's costly 
afarloe, and killing “the bishop, and his learned men, and his clergy.** 
The Norsemen dnring the next two eenturlea harried the coasts con* 
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tlnually, and the monastery often suffered at tlieir hands, and at length 
began to decline in importance. In 956 we leant that the then abbot, 
Tanaidhe, was slain in one of these niids. When the celebrated Sr. Malachy 
came to Bangor in 1121 he found the monastery in ruins, and with the 
assistance of a lew monks he erected a handsome oratory of wood ; three 
years later he w.is elected Bishop of Down and Connor, though he was 
only thirty years of age. He continued to live at Bangor, and passed 
away in 1148, liaviiig dime much to restore the rallcii fortunes of the abbey. 
After the arrival of the Anglo-Xonnans, we find King John granting letters 
cf protection to the Abbot and Canons. But the great monastery had 
had its day. In 1367 the Parliament enacted that no mere liisbinaii** 
should be allowed to make his profession in a religious house situated 
amongst the English. In 14G9, Pope Paul 11 thought well to hand over 
the depleted establishment to the Franciscan Order, ami later it iiassed 
into the hands of the August inians, who possessed it at the time of the 
dissolution, when it was in an inipoverishe 1 and dilapidated state. In 
1023, when the erection of the present old Protestant church was com* 
menced on the site of the abbey, considerable ruins appear to have still 
existed. The stone may have been used for the erection of the new buiid' 
lug, for Father M'Oanna in his Ir/sh Itinerary, writing in 1643, says— 
‘‘South-east of this [Newtownnrds] stood the monastery of Benchor, once 
the most celebrated in the whole world, of which even the ruins tlo not 
now exist. All that is to be seen there is a church." Harris, writing in 
1744, says—'* A Mimll part of the ruins of St Malachy's building yet 
subsists." At the luesent time an old wall, about twenly-Hvc .\ard8 long 
and four to five yards high, forms part of the northern wall of the garden 
ot the vicarage, and a few carved stones of the Early English peiiod lie 
near by— the <iijly fragments that now remain of an establishinont of 
World-Wide fame. One priceless relic of this great abbey remains, though 
nut preserved in this country. In the Ambrosian Library at .Milan may 
be seen the ancient manuscript widely known as the Antii houarium 
BentAorenu, or Antiplionai 7 of Bangor. This is a book of anthems, written 
for the use of the Church of Bangor in the scventli century. It was pre- 
sented, with other Irish books, to the monastery of Boldiio, as would appear, 
by an Irish monk iianied Diiiigal, whose death is recorded in the year 884 ; 
and there it remained until 1606, when it was removed 
by Cardinal Frederick Boitoiiiibo to the iiewly-foiinded 
library in the capital of Lombardy. Another relic of 
interest la a bell of bronze of Early Celtic type, which 
was dug up about a hundred yeara ago on the site of 
the abbey, and of which a sketch la annexed. It is 
now in the possession of Colonel M'Cunce, of Holy- 
wood. A bronze seal, of foiirtecnili century date, 
belonging to Bangor Abliey, was found many years 
ago among the rnlns of Saul, near Downpatrick, and 
is now in the Royal Irish Academy collection. It 
bears the abbreviat-ed inscription, S, JC. Prie JoJuiitU 
Kenedy AbU de Ainyor— the seal of the Reverend Father 
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John Kenedy, Abbot of Dangor— and 
the figure of an nbbot standing in a 
niche of Gothic architecture, his left 
hnnd holding the crosier, and his right 
raised in the act of giving benediction. 
This relic of the famous monastery 
was ai>pro]»i‘iate]y adopted as their 
cor^torate seal by the Belfast, Holy- 
wood, and Bangor Railway Company. 

The town had its origin in 
the group of fisherinen’s huts 
erected on the shores of the 
bay, and the probably older 
hamlet that sprang up in 
the vicinity of the abbey. 
The latter colony still pre- 
serves a quaint and old- time 
appearance. 

The Bangor of to-day is 
a prosperous place, with a 
population of 3,834 in 1891. Close by the site of 
the ancient monastery rises the spacious railway station ; 
and in the bay, where again and again the dreaded 
Norsemen landed from their war-galleys, swift pleasure 
steamers drop their human freights at the new pier, and 
yachts ride at anchor amid the smaller fry of canoes and 
rowing boats. The hills that look down on the bay from 
jsast and west are covered with villas, rising terrace above 
terrace. The business of the town is conducted chiefly in 
Main Street, which ascends the slope from the sea to 
the market-house, near which stand three Presbyterian 
churches and a new Protestant Episcopal church. The 
o|iief industry of the town is embroidery, in which Bangor 
excels, and which provides employment for a large 
number of persons. Opposite the railway station, and 
adjoining the old parish church and the site of the 
monastery, is the fine demesne of R. E. Ward, Esq., D.L., 
which is open to the public on Saturdays. The house is 
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built in the Elizabethan style. Down by the quay is a 
picturesque fragment of an old building of Scotch design, 
used in the last century as a custom-house. A fine new 
pier has recently been opened, built of concrete and 
timber, and furnished with a band-stand. Here the fast 
steamers of the Belfast and County Down Railway 
Company discharge their passengers. The great attrac- 
tions of Bangor are its pure air and sea, and its 
unrivalled facilities for bathing and boating. For gentle- 
men, two excellent bathing stations are provided — at the 
Pickie Rock on the west side of the bay, and at Clifton 
on the east side. In both places deep water is to be 
found at all states of the tide, and there is ample 
provision in the way of dressing-rooms, spring-boards, 
<&c. Ladies have the use of these establishments at 
fixed hours ; and at Ballyholme Bay, a mile to the east- 
ward, a grand sandy beach is at their disposal. Bangor 
is the head-quarters of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club, of 
which the Marquess of Dufibrin is commodore ; this club’s 
annual two-day regatta is one of the most important 
yachting events in Ireland, and attracts all the crack 
boats in British waters. Three sailing clubs are also 
established here, and matches take place continually. 
Boats of all kinds may be had for hire. The Bangor 
class of half-decked sailing boats has beon already 
alluded to — stout, roomy, cutter-rigged craft, 30 to 
40 feet over all, fit for any weather, and delightful 
for a day’s pleasure. Their owners are experienced 
seamen, in whom perfect reliance may be placed 
Smaller boats of every kind — centre-boards, canoes, row- 
boats, swarm during the season, and on a tine summer 
day the bay presents an animated picture. Sea-fishing is 
to be had in abundance : for the kinds of fish caught and 
the maimer of catching them, see p. 13. There is no 
want of good hotels at Bangor, and there is lodging 
accommodation in abundance, and great numbers of villas 
are let during the season. 
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A promontory' covered with villas separates Bangor 
Bay from Ballyholme Bay {BaUe ChoLuimy Collum’s town), 
which adjoins it on the east. Here is a fine sweep of 
sand and shingle, a mile in length, bordered by villas 
built along the top of a high raised beach that overhangs 
the strand. This is a charming spot, sheltered from the 
east by the ridge which terminates in the low reefs of 
Ballymacorinick Point. Further eastward lie Grooms- 
port, the Copeland Islands, and Donaghadee, to be 
presently described. Westward of Bangor, pretty walks 
to Carnalea (p. 67) and Grey Point (p. 62) extend along 
the slopes which rise from the rocky shore. Helen’s 
Tower (p. 64) is distant three miles to the S.S.W., and 
a'ijoining it are the village and lead mines of Conlig 
(p. 66), the Bangor Waterworks, and the “lovely woods 
of Olaiideboye ’ (p. 62). 
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3 — BELFAST TO DUNDONALD, COMBER, 
NEWTOWNARDS. AND DONAQHADFE. 

S TARTING again from Belfast, we now take train for 
Donaghadee. The Bangor branch soon turns off on 
the left, and we follow the main line, which curves to the 
right and ascends steadily. On the left-hand side we 
pass close to the extensive malt-houses and stores of the 
Irish Distillery Company ; and on the right, amid the 
teeming streets of Ballymacarrett, we note the tall 
chimneys of the Belfast Rox)ework8 Company. Now we 
pass over the Holy wood Arches,” where the great 
thoroughfare which runs straight as a die through Bally- 
macarrett forks into two roads, that which leads to Holy- 
wood and Bangor keeping to the left, and the road to 
Comber and Newtownards to the right. BLOOM FI E LD 
(1| mile), a suburban station, is soon passed, and 
NEILL’S HILL follows at the end of a deep cutting 
through the glacial deposits. At Neill’s Hill, on the right, 
may be seen sections of bright red sands, clays, and gravels. 
These are interesting glacial beds, apparently of the 
* * Middle Sands and Gravels ’ series. The bedding is very 
irregular. In the clays marine shells occur, such as Leda 
perthida, Astarte sfidcata and borealis^ Tdlina hcdthica, and 
Bitcdnum widatum ; also many erratics.* 

KNOCK (3 miles) is another suburban station, in a 
villa-studded valley. The Castlereagh (caidean riabhaehf 
grey castle) Hills look down on it from the right, the 
Holy wood Hills from the left. To the south of the railway 
station, the old graveyard of Knock is picturesquely 
situated on a hill-top; the church which it surrounded 
has now disappeared. A tumulus or pre-historio sepulchral 
mound rises close by ; and from it presumably the place 
took its name (cnoc, a hill). On an eminence on the left, 
•Sw Beport of Oeolo0[iosl Oommlttae, in Ptm. JBi^ Nat. FUtd CM fbr 
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marked by a grove of trees, overlooking Belfast and the 
vale which we are traversing, stood in former times one of 
the strongholds of the O’Neills — a castle built within an 
ancient rath. Thither Con O’Neill retired when banished 
from his estates of Olannaboye. Until comparatively 
recent times the remains of this castle stood on Oastle- 
reagh Hill, and the story of their final disappearance is 
not without its touch of humour. Some local antiquaries, 
noticing that the ruins were suffering at the hands of men 
and cattle, prevailed on the landlord, the Marquess of 
Downshire, to enclose these relics of antiquity, for their 
protection. The Scotch land-steward, being a thrifty man, 
and casting his eye round to discover a convenient supply 
of stone wherewith to build his wall, ingeniously selected 
the crumbling ruins that stood near by, and as the wall 
rose. Con O’NeiH’s castle melted away, till at length the 
completed wall enclosed a smooth green sward ! 

On the left-hand side of the railway beyond Knock we 
see Stormont Castle, the seat of the Cleland family, at 
present the residence of Chas. E. Allan, Esq., an impos- 
ing mansion backed by wooded slopes. On the top of the 
hill behind, a little to the right, is a fine rath, now planted 
with a grove of fir-trees. As we approach the station of 
DUNDONALD {dun DomhnaUl, the fort of Donall, 
or Donald, one of the O’Neills) — 5 miles, pop. 95 — we see 
on the left the large tumulus from which the little village 
takes its name. Hard by rises the square tower of the 
parish church, and beside it the lofty sepulchral monument 
of the Cleland family. On the right is a quarry in a 
boss of dolerite, which, flowing out as molten lava 
on the sandstone floor, has baked the underlying rock 
into a yellow quartzite. An afternoon may be well 
spent in examining the antiquities of this pretty spot. 
Leaving the station, we cross the Comber road, which 
here passes under the railway, and take a by-road 
oh the right. Turning almost immediately to the left 
up' a hill, we reach the parish church of Dundonald, 
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and examine the great sepulchral mound. Half-a-mile 
west of the church is the demesne of Summerfield, 
in which is a chalybeate spring which was formerly in 
great repute. In the Presbyterian church at Dundonald 
is preserved a curious wrought-iron chest, popularly sup- 
posed to have been taken from one of the wrecked ships of 
the Spanish Armada ; but there appears to be no doubt 
that chests of this pattern date only from the last century, 
when they were manufactured in Nuremberg, and im- 
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ported into this country for storing valuables. Returning 
by the road by which we came, we keep straight on when 
we come close to the railway, instead of crossing the bridge 
to the right, and on the right in a few minutes' time we 
see a fine standing-stone close to the road. Following the 
road for a mile, we next visit a large rath or earthen fort 
that stands beside a farm-house a couple of hundred yards 
cm our left. It is partially encircled by a hedge of Beech, 
much beloved of the fairies, for the occupier has told us 
how certain cows of his broke through the hedge, where- 
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upon they sickened, and one of them died. But the hasty 
replanting of the injured portion of the hedge appeased the 
fairies, who removed the ban, and the other cows quickly 
recovered. Half-a-mile further on we reach the demesne 
to Bocktield. If we turn to the left, after passing the 
gate-lodge, and cross two fields, we find one of the finest 
cromleacs in County Down, well known as the Kempe 
Stone. The townland in which it stands, now called 
Qreengraves, was formerly known as Ballycloughtogal, 
“the town of the raised stone.” The name evidently 
refers to the cromleac, and tradition says that a stranger 
warrior is buried there. The present designation pomts 
to the same tradition, kempe in Anglo-Saxon signifying a 
warrior. Human bones were found under the chamber 
when it was excavated about the year 1830. The cap- 
stone is 8^ feet long by 7 feet wide, and covers a square 
chamber formed of six large blocks. We may return by 
continuing northward across two or three fields, and turn- 
ing to the left along the road which we will then meet, 
which will bring us back (2 miles) to Dundonald village, 
past a large qu^irry in the Bunter sandstone, formerly 
extensively worked. 

From Dundonald the railway runs for three miles 
down the valley of the Comber river to the town of 
COMBER (8 miles). The name is derived from comar, a 
confluence, referring to the adjoining estuary of the 
Comber river, formerly called the river Enler. Its popu- 
lation was 2,051 in 1891 ; its industries are muslin 
weaving, spinning, and distilling. The large flax-spinning 
mill of Messrs. Andrews stands close to the railway. In 
the square in the centre of the town is an obelisk erected 
in 1846 ** by his countrymen and companions ” to Major- 
General Sir Robert Hollo Gillespie, K.O.B., a famous 
soldier with a romantic career. 

He wu bom In 1766 at Comber, where his family owned some property. 
At 17 years of age he was appointed to a cometcy in the 3rd Irish Hone, 
^see years later he secretly married Miss Annabell Ihylor, whom he had 
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ftnt met a few weeks before. Soon after, he fonght a dael with a brother of 
Sir Jonah Barrington. They fought across a handkerchief, with pistols, and 
" Barrington fell dead. Gillespie was subsequently tried on a charge of 
wilful munler, but was acquitted, despite the adverse summing-up of Judge 
Bradstreet. He went to Jamaica in 1792, and, caught in a huiricane, 
narrowly avoided shiparreck, escaping with some companions in an open 
boat across a mountainous sea. kfter a bad boat of yellow fever we find 
iiiin in St. Domingo, where he saw much fighting and received several 
wounds. He returned to tlie West Indies after a brief respite, where he 
was attacked by a band of eight brigands. He killed six of them with his 
sword, and the remaining two fled. In 1806 we And him distinguishing 
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himself by a gallant feat of arms in a formidable mutiny of Sepoy troops. 
In 1811, Gillespie, now Brigadier-General, commanded an expedition into 
Java. In the following year he carried, with only 1,600 troops, a strong 
fort defended by 100 guns and 80,000 men. In 1812 he returned to India, 
and in 1814, when commanding the Meerut division of tlie Bengal troops 
in the war against Nepanl, he fell, sword in hand, shot through the heart, 
before the almost impregnable fort of Kalunga in the Himalayas, his last 
words being "One shut more for the honour of Down!’* In St. FauTs 
Oathedral may be seen a monument to his memory by Ghantrey, bearing 
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Oombar, Nawtownarda. 

There appear to have been two monasteries in Comber 
in early times, one belonging to the Augustinian order, « 
the other to the Cistercian. The present parish church 
stands on the site of the latter, which was founded by the 
Whites, an Anglo-Norman family, in 1199. No trace of 
either monastery now remains. The present church con- 
tains monuments to several ofiicers who fell in the battle 
of Saintfield in 1798. At Comber the railway to New- 
townards and Donaghadee leaves the main line, and this 
branch it is our duty at present to follow. Leaving 
Comber we take a wide sweep to the left, cross the Comber 
river, and run N. W. and then N. On our right lies the 
shallow, sandy upper end of Strangford Lough ; on our 
left rises steeply the fine hill of Scrabo, crowned with its 
lofty tower. Once clear of the flanks of the hill, the train 
sweeps in a wide curve round the outskirts of Newtown- 
ards, and draws up at the station (14 miles). 

NEWTOWNARDS 

is one of the most important towns of County Down. Its 
population is 9,197 (1891). It lies in the hollow at the 
head of Strangford Lough, with Scrabo rising boldly over 
its south-western end, and pleasant hills ascending gently 
on the north and east. The town is remarkable for its 
spacious streets, and houses all built of pink and grey 
Keuper sandstone. The district in which the town stands 
was anciently known as Hy Blathmaic^ from the name of 
the tribe, ** the descendants of Blathmac,” who inhabited 
it. The place is referred to in Anglo-Norman times as 
VUla Nova de Blaeth^vycy the New Town of Blaethwyc, 
subsequently changed to Newtownards, Ards being the 
name of the peninsula lying between Strangford Lough 
land the sea. A Dominican monastery was founded here 
by Walter de Bui|^, Earl of Ulster, in 1244. In the 
fourteenth century the O’Neills erected a castle in the 
town, which was rebuilt and occupied by Sir Hugh 
'Kbntgomery after the O’Neills were driven out. Sir 
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Newtownards Priory. 

Hugh restored the fine Dominican church, which now 
forms a picturesque ruin at the end of Court Street, and 
otherwise encouraged the growth of the town. The old 
church or priory, as it now exists, shows a high square 
tower, and walls profusely mantled ^th ivy. Mr. B. M. 
Toung**^ has elucidated its history, as shown by its archi- 
tectural features. The whole of the south and half of the 
west wall are of thirteenth century date, and belong to 
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the original church attached to the Dominican Priory of 
St. Columba. In the thirteenth century an aisle was 
added on the north side ; the columns and arches forming 
the nave arcade are excellent examples of the work of that 
period. Finally, in the reign of James I., Sir Hugh 
Montgomery added the tall square tower which projects 
from the external side- wall of the aisle. It is an ere^on 

* Th9 PHory qf SU Columha, Zfiwtownordf, la Joam. A. HitU S AHk, 
Atteo,, Aih Mr., vol. v. (1870). « 
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in Jacobean taste, containing an ornate doorway, with an 
elliptical arched head flanked by pilasters, and surmounted 
by a kind of pediment profusely sculptured with foliage 
and strap work. On each side is inserted a small slab with 
a quaint text from, the old (Henry YlII.) translation of 
the Bible carved in relief. Some interesting tombs and 
monuments will be found in the shelter of the iry-clad 
walls, including a handsome cross of Celtic design, erected 
in memory of the late Marquess of Londonderry by his 
widow, and the fine altar tombs of the Oolvil family. 

In the main street near the old church stands a 
monument that embraces all that is left of the old town 
cross. It is an octagonal structure of Scrabo sandstone, 
bearing the arms of the Montgomery family carved in 
bold relief, and surmounted by a pyramidal top. An 
inscription, now almost undecipherable, states that the 
cross was erected in 1636, was thrown down by the rebels 
in 1653, and that as much of it as could be recovered was 
replaced in the present form in 1666. The octagonal 
pedestal appears to represent the original base of the 
cross, or at least to mark its site. Next to Newry, 
Newtownards is the largest town in County Down ; it is 
an important seat of the linen an'd muslin manufacture, 
trades which give employment to a large number of persons. 
The churches of Newtownards — Protestant Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholio—are all handsome 
edifices. The Episcopalian church was built by the great 
Lord Castlereagh at a cost of £7,000. These churches 
and the Model School are the most conspicuous buildings 
in the town, which consists chiefly of rows of artisans' 
dwellings, with door- jambs and lintels of Scrabo stone ; 
^rough the open doors comes incessantly the busy rattle 
of the hand-looms. A market -house, with a roomy hall 
for meetings, a free library, and municipal offices, occupy 
the upper end of the large square in the centre of the 
town ; imd two good hotels adjoin. Beside the Belfast 
foadf OH the outskirts of the town, are situated the ex- 
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tensive gardens of Messrs. Alexander Dickson & Sons, 
whose roses have carried off the palm at innumerable 
flower shows in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

By the road to Donaghadee, on a slight eminence 
half-a-mile beyond the eastern end of the town, stand the 
ruins of the abbey of MO VILLA (magh bile^ the plain of 
the ancient tree), a foundation much older than the busy 
town on which it looks down. 

Thill church was founded about 540 a.d. by Bt. Finian ; '* vir vitce 
vtntrabUU^ qui jaoet in miraoulis mvltts in sua civitate MagKbile" the 
ancient Book of Armagh calls him. Finian, sometimes called Findbarr 
(fioiin barr, white top, “a flatfis oapiiiia "—from his yellow hair), was a 
very famous early ecclesiastic. He was educated by St. Co1maii>of Dromore 
and Bt. Mochay of Nendriirn. On his return from finishing Ids training In 
Home, he brought with him a copy of the text of the Vulgate revised by 
St Jerome, and this manuscript became famous throughout Ireland. The 
book was transcribed by St. Ooliimba at Dromin, whereupon St Finian 
claimed the copy, which led to the famous award of Diarmid, king ot 
Ireland, who acted as arbiter in the matter—" Tu every cow belongetli her 
little offspring-cow ; so to every book belongeth its little offspring-book.” 
Oolumbkille, nevertheless, eventually regained possession of his copy, and 
to this day it is preserved by his descendant. Sir Richard Annesley 
O'Donnell, in a silver shrine made for its reception in the eleventli century. 
In ancient times the siirine was borne before the chin as a sort of battle- 
standard. The manuscript which it contains consists of the Slst to 100th 
Psalms, written in a small and uniform hand. St. Finian selected Movilla 
as the site for a new religious house, and under him it became one of the 
greatest schools in Ireland. One of the earliest pupils was St. Columbkille. 
St. Flnian's memory was so much revered in old days that he was regarded 
as the patron saint of all this part of Ulster. The inunastery which he 
founded flourished exceedingly, and for a long period was the seat of a 
bishopric. Oolman, son of Murchu, was bishop here in the early part of 
the eight century. He it is believed to have been who wrote the beautiful 
hymn to Bt. Michael the Archangel, "one of the most venerable monuments 
of Christian antiquity now remaining in Europe,” which begins— 

" In TrinitaU spea meajlaca non in omino 
Bt archangelum deprecor Miehaelem nomine" 

*' In the Trinity my hope Is fixed, not in an omen, 

And the archangel 1 beseech, Michael by name.” 

Movilla maintained Its Importance until the dissolution of the abbeys in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

All that now remaina of this seat of religion and 
learning is the ruin of an anoient church, probably of the 
16th century. It measures 107 feet in- length The 
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gables are almost intact, but the aide walls much broken 
down. The large east window has been curiously 

altered, being closed up, ex>* 
oept for a narrow circular- 
headed opening in the central 
division. The west gable 
has a smaller and more 
j elaborately carved window. 
All over the ruin the Ivy- 
leaved Toad-flax spreads its 
graceful foliage and purple 
blossoms. From the earliest 
times Movilla has been a 
cemetery, and around the 
ancient abbey may be seen 
gravestones of all ages. 
Oonspicuous among them is 

UT. wmliow .H w»T • Anglo-Norman 

qablb. slabs, now built into the wall 

of the church for security. These are tapered slabs of 
sandstone, bearing large crosses of varied design carved 
in relief. Some of them exhibit a 

sword, the symbol of a knight ; while .i 

others have a shears, which signifies 
the grave of a lady. That which | 
stands apart to the right (see tUustra- 

is a very fine example. Another ^ 

is remarkable as bearing an inscription |l^ 
in the Irish language — or do Derirend — ji ^ 

**a prayer for Dertriu,” who is Uo 
believed to have been an Abbot of 
Movilla in the 10th century. Those 
monuments have been set down as be- 
longing to the 10th to ISth centuries.* 

The graveyard is full of interesting tombs. It is still the 

Patterson : On msm AnetmU SeaiM/nA State in tte CaunMet 4t 
AnMm t and DcmgaL Pros, AX. ieoA, Snd isr., vol. L, 1875 
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cemetery of Newtownards, and has recently been extended 
along the slope of a green hill which commands a beautiful 
view of the country to the westward. 

A pleasant excursion, and one that is of special interest 
to the geologist, may be made from Newtownards to 
SCRABO H I LL (scrath 5o, the sward of the cows). We 
take the old road to Belfast, and pass the Model School. 
Going under the railway we turn to the left along a road 
which skirts the eastern base of the hill. A short ascent 
to the right brings us to the extensive quarries on this 
slope. 

The mass of Scnbo Hill Is formed of Triassic rocks— of aocleat beds of 
sand, which accumulated even as do our present sandbanks. Through 
these beds, In earlj Tertiary times, molten lava burst. The liquid rock 
welled up through pipes and narrow cracks, often forcing iU way along 
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horlsontally between the beds of sandstone, and finally flowing out over 
the surface of the sandstone to form thick sheets of dark basalt. During 
the enormous period that has Intervened, the soft sandstones in the vicinity 
have been worn down by rain and frost and ice, and now occupy the low 
grounds around the head of Strangford Lough, and the valley-bottom along 
by Comber and Dundonald to Belfast Lough. But the sandstonea of 
Scnibo have been proteoted from the ravages of denudation by the thick 
—M of hardened lava above them, and, still crowned by their volcanto 
eap, they stand out as a high bold hill over the anrronnding plain. In the 
quanies, sinking evidence of the ancient history of the hill may be seen. 
If we split up the Uooke of sandstone that are everywhere strewn abont^ 
we ff heu find their surflacee rlpple*marked exactly as oar pnsent sands are 
when the tide leaves them. Blsewheri they are aun*oraoked, Jnat Ukt the 
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bottom of a muddy pond that id drained and expoaed to the heat of day. 
Again, we may find tlie unmistakable prints of ralii-drops, left by some 
old-time shower on the then soft material. In those ancient times the 
waves danced and the rain fell and the sun shone Just like to-day. And in 
striking contrast to these evidences of peacehil waters we see the lava- 
filled fissures of the volcanic period, the sheets of basalt squeezed in among 
the sandstones, and the great cap of lava, several hundred feet in thick- 
ness, crowning the hill. The visitor will do well to keep to the left along 
the line of quarries, to note these striking features, and to ascend the hill 
on the south side, where quarrying ceases. 
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I A short climb brings us to the summit (640 feet), 
where stands the lofty tower which was erected in 1858 
fed the memory of General Charles William Stewart-Vane, 
third Marquess of Londonderry. 

This nobleman had a varied career. Born lii 1778, he entered the army, 
aa<lt waa Uentenant-colonel of the 6th Dragoons when that regiment waa 
dlatshided tor inaiibordlnatlon. He wae aiyatant-general to Sir Arthur 
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Wdleiley'B army 1809 to 1812 aubaequently envoy.extraordinsry to Berlin 
and ambassador to Vienna ; built a harbour at Seaham at a cost of £250,000 ; 
fought a duel with Henry Grattan ; published a Narrative of the Peninsular 
War, and an 8-volume Life of Lord Gastleiesgh ; and died in 1854, leaving 
vast estates in England and Ireland. Disraeli has portrayed him in Vivian 
Ofty under the name of Col. von Trumpetson. 

The monument is a square tower of black stone with 
pointed turrets, 135 feet high, visible from the hill-tops 
from end to end of the county. The view from its 
summit is very fine and extensive— all Co. Down, Co. 
Antrim, and the coasts of Scotland and Isle of Man. 
Strangford Lough lies spread to the southward in all its 
length of 20 miles, from Newtownards to Portaferry. 

A large earn formerly stood near the summit of the 
hill, in the interior of which, in the good old times, 
Shane Macananty, the northern fairy king, resided and 
held his court. When it was removed, in 1855. a 
rectangular chamber about 5 feet by 3 feet, and 5 feet 
liigh, built of large blocks of stone, was disclosed. In 
the middle of it was a pile of charred bones and charcoal, 
and the decayed base of an urn that had presumably 
originally held these remains. The chamber was without 
any capstone, but a huge slab of 20 to 30 tons weight lay 
immediately below the lower end of the enclosure. 
Under the further extremity of this 
block a quantity of silver coins were 
discovered, of the type that were struck 
in Ireland about the 12th century in 
imitation of Danish and Norman coins : 
nearer the chamber lay an old pipe of roxnm ov sorabo rilu 
the common 16th century pattern.* 

OoNUG Hill, which forms an interesting short exour* 
sion from Newtownards, has been already referred to on 
p. 66. Gkbtabbey, which lies on the shore of Strangford 
Lough, 7 miles south-east of Newtownards, will be 
described when tjie peninsula of Ards is dealt with. 
Leaving Newtownards, the railway bends from west 
* Ulfi. Jowm, Ardi,, old ser., voL ill. (1855^ pp. 816-821, and plate. 
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to north, passes close to the wooded hill and village of 
Conlig, turns eastward again, and, striking the coast, 
bends sharply northward into Donaghadee station (22 
miles). 

DONAQHADEE 

is well situated on the coadt outside the limits of Belfast 
Lough, facing north-east. To the north lie the Copeland 
Islands, consisting of three — the Great Island, separated 
from the mainland by a deep sound a mile in breadth ; and 
the Lighthouse Island and Mew Island, a mile further out 
to sea« Right opposite Donaghadee, at a distance of only 
21 miles, rise the low cultivated hills of Wigtonshire, with 
the houses of Portpatrick on a clear day glinting in the 
sunshine. Northward and southward stretches the coast, 
reefs of jagged Ordovician rocks alternating with creeks 
and sandy bays. Inland, the country is low and hillocky, 
and highly tilled. On account of its position, the rainfall 
at Donaghadee is remarkably small. It stands in high 
repute for the salubrity of its climate ; and for these 
reasons the place is in great favour among Belfast people 
as a place of residence during the summer mouths, and 
for daily excursions. The town consists of a long street 
sweeping round the bay, at the southern end of which 
are the harbour and railway station, and of several inland 
streets. Muslin embroidering gives employment to a large 
number of the inhabitants. The population in 1891 was 
1,886. The harbour is a fine piece of work, a sum of 
£146,000 having been spent on it in the years 1821-34, 
and further sums in the early sixties.” It consists of 
a pier and an outlying break-water, both built of grey 
Anglesea limestone. On the pier stands a lighthouse, 

I showing a fixed red and white light, visible 12 miles. 
Between Donaghadee and Portpatrick postal communioa- 
tion was long carried on. At first, sailing boats crossed 
at irregular intervals, but in 1662 a weekly service was 
. established, and in 1790 the Post Office contracted for e 
daily mail. In 1837 the Admiridty took over the service, 
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and maintained daily communication by the email 
steamers Arrow and Dasher ^ which were replaced by 
the Spitfire and Fury^ 97 feet long, 6^’ feet draft, 60 
horse-power, and speed 8 knots. The greater shelter 
afforded by the harbours of Larne and Stranraer has 
resulted in the selection of this route for the present 
traffic. Two miles south of Donaghadee, submarine 
telegraph and telephone cables cross to Scotland. The 
origin of the name of the town is not quite clear. Duiiagh 
or Domhnach signifies a church. In some ancient books 
the name is spelt as if derived from Domhuieh dith, ** the 
church of loss.” O’Curry supposes Donaghadee to have 
been the ancient Oirear Gaoin, where King Dathi, the last 
pagan monarch of Ireland, embarked in a.d. 422 on his 
victorious expedition to Scotland, England, and France. 
An imposing relic of early times is left in the huge dun 
which rises in the town between Moat Street and Shore 
Street. On a high narrow ridge that has been scarped 
by the sea at some bygone time, and now presents a 
steep slope both seaward and inland, a huge mound was 
raised by some ancient people. A castellated building 
has been erected on the summit, and this was used as a 
powder magazine when the harbour works were in 
progress. As in so many places, the first church was 
built close by the pagan monument, and the present 
parish church, built in 1626 and enlarged in 1881, still 
occupies the site of the earlier edifice. In the grounds 
of the Roman Catholic church there is an ancient holy 
welL A mile south of Donaghadee by the seaside is the 
graveyard of Templepatrick ; the ancient church which 
it formerly surrounded has quite disappeared. Popular 
|«radition says that St. Patrick once landed here, and the 
mark of his foot is still pointed out on the rock hard by ; 
a well of limpid water by the shore, known as St. 
Patrick’s Well, is supposed to have the power of curing 
headache. Off Donaghadee,. on April 24, 1778, the famous 
freebooter Paul Jones captured H.M. sloop Drake. 
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Bathing, golfing, boating, and fishing are the ohief 
holiday amusements of Donaghadee. The bathing is 
excellent. At the Warren, ladies have the choice of a 
sandy beach or of deep water. In the mornings, gentle- 
men have the privilege of a plunge at the pier-head, and 
at all times at the Quarry Hole near the station, and at 
the Warren at the opposite end of the town. The golf 
club has an excellent 9-hole course on the Warren, open 
to visitors on very easy terms. Boating is largely in- 
dulged in. The big Donaghadee yawls — open boats up to 
32 feet in length and rigged with two lugs — are famous. 
They are roomy, powerful, and fast, and continually 
cross to the Scottish side, the record time for the run 
being 1 hour 50 minutes. A serviceable class of 16-foot 
open boats are also much in demand. Plenty of sea-fishing 
is to be obtained along the rocky coast. Lythe (Pollack) are 
caught with the white fly in the morning and evening, and 
Blockan (Ooal-fish) and Codling are abundant. The long- 
line fishers bring in plentiful supplies of the larger kinds. 
The gardens of the Manor House, the residence of Daniel 
Delacherois, Esq., D.L., which are generously thrown 
open to the public, supply the place of a town park. 
Donaghadee is abundantly supplied with lodgings, and 
there is suitable hotel accommodation. 

NATURAL HISTORY. —Donagbadee Is nf considerable geo- 
logical interest as furnishing the best section of fossiliferous Ordovician 
and Silurian rocks in Ireland. At the southern end of Coalpit Bay, a 
mile south of Donaghadee, at low tide, we find a series of grits, siates, and 
shales dipping southwurd at high angles. Tlie rocks are intersected by 
dykes and faults, and are in places much crumpled and shattered. The 
shales especially, where not too much altered, yield fossils in abundance, 
which show that the beds belong to the lilandovery end B:ila series. 
Messrs. Swanston and Lapworth have listed forty Ove species of Graptolites, 
two Brachiopods, and three Crustacea from Coalpit Bay ; many of the 
Qraptolites are in an excellent state of preservation ; and the fauna shows 
that the series is iilentli al with the Birkhill division of the well-known 
Moflkt series of the South of Scotland. Tlie genera mo-ot abundantly repre- 
sented a1. Coalpit Bay are Raalrites, Monograptus, LHplograptu$t and Clima- 
cogn^vs; and the crust aceau Dawionia campanulata is common. The 
flora of the Donaghadee district oflcrti nothing of spedal inumt, thg 
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blgfalj-tiltod state of tlie ground allowing but little chance for spontoneoni 
Tcgetation ; but PoUrium offlcindUt very rare as an Irish plant, grows on 
the railway bank south of the town ; Ligiuticum fcotioum flourishes on Mew 
Island ; and the pretty SoUla verna is everywhere abundant on the short 
turf of the coast-line. The marine flora and fauna offer some good species, 
and Donaghadee forms a flrst-olass centre for the naturalist whose weapons 
are the tow-net, dredge, and trawl. 

The COPELAND ISLANDS offer a pleasant and 
interesting day’s boating excursion from Donaghadee. The 
large island, or Copeland Island proper, is about a mile in 
length by half-a-mile in breadth, and is separated from 
the mainland by a 4-fathom channel a mile wide at its 
narrowest point. The surface of the island is low and 
fertile, and the whitewashed walls of several farmsteads, 
which shelter a population of 34 persons, shine among the 
green and yellow fields. The Lighthouse Island lies a 
mile further out to sea. It consists of 40 acres of grazing 
land, and crowning its summit are the lighthouse build- 
ings, in use until a few years ago. Mew Island is a low 
rook of 26 acres, intersected by gullies, lying close on the 
eastern side of Lighthouse Island. At its eastern end 
towers the splendid lighthouse-completed in 1884 — which 
guards the entrance of Belfast Lough. The light stands 
121 feet above high water, and is one of the most power- 
ful in the world, its full strength being 177,000 candle- 
power. It shows four short white fiashes followed by 38 
seconds of darkness, the whole cycle occupying one 
minute. In thick weather a fog siren gives each two 
minutes a four-second blast, followed after twelve seconds 
by another four-second blast on a higher note. Mew 
Island is a well-known haunt of the Terns or Sea-Swallows, 
and during the breeding season these pretty birds lay 
their eggs end bring out their young among the rocks and 
tprass of the islet. The only relic of antiquity on the 
islands is a little cemetery, containing traces of a chapel, 
on the southern side of the Great Island, from which 
Ohapel Bay adjoining takes its name. The islands are 
called after the English family of Oopeland, who settled 
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in the Arde during the early invasions. The ancient 
name of the islands is not known. The Copeland Islands 
were formerly one of the possessions of the great Abbey 
of Bangor. 

BANGOR TO DONAQHADEB. 

The pleasantest way of approaching Donaghadee is by 
the shore road from Bangor (7 miles), and a good one-day 
excursion is obtained by taking rail to Bangor, driving or 
walking thence to Donaghadee, and back by rail to Belfast. 
The cyclist will probably prefer to ride the whole round. 
Leaving Bangor, we pass the villas and strand of Bally holme 
Bay and the shady copses of Glengannah. The road cuts 
across the projecting ridge of Bally macormick Point, and 
strikes the sea again at the little village of Q ROOMS - 
PORT (2^ miles — population, 284). The village street 
is occupied by whitewashed cottages, a few lodging- 
houses, a Presbyterian church, and a couple of public- 
houses. Close by is the picturesque little harbour, 
filled with brown-sailed trawlers and open fishing boats. 
The lifeboat house stands near, and down by the 
water a row of fishermen’s cottages and a coastguard 
station occupy the curving shores of a calm shingle 
fringed bay. At the eastern end of the village stand 
the parish church and the fine Elizabethan residence ot 
B. Perceval Maxwell, D.L. Here there is boating in 
abundance, and good fishing and bathing The air is 
bracing, the water deliciously clear, and the yellow sands 
offer a pleasing contrast to the dark jagged reefs of rock 
with their wealth of brown sea-wrack. Groomsport is 
famous in local history as the spot where General 
Schomberg landed, with 10,000 men, on 13th August, 
1689, to march through Belfast and besiege Carrick- 
fergus. A mile and a-half beyond Groomsport we ascend 
the ridge that terminates in Orloek Point, and drop down 
the other side into the woods of Portavoe. OR LOCK 
POINT is worth a visit, and the pedestrian will do 
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well to keep along the shore-line from Groomsport. In 
Balloo Bay, or Sandeel Bay, one mile east of Groomsport, 
a low cliff of sand overhangs the beach. Embedded in 
these sands Mr. B. M. Young has recently found remains 
of primitive man — splintered bones and teeth of Irish Elk, 
Wild Boar, Deer and Goat, fragments of pottery, charcoal, 
stone hammers, calcined pebbles, quantities of edible 
molluscs, and a bronze pin. * At Orlock Point the uptilted 
Ordovician rocks form rugged ridges and hollows. Here 
they plunge down into deep green water ; there they form 
a foaming reef, which shows its teeth just above the sea. 
Picturesque bits there are in abundance to delight the 
heart of the sketcher, and Sea-Pinks, Sea-Campion, Vernal 
Squill, and a score of other maritime plants light up vividly 
the rocks and grassy sward. At Orlock Bridge, beyond 
Orlook Point, the road strikes the shore, and follows it 
closely thence to Donaghadee. On the right are the woods 
of Portavo House, the property of Captain Ker. Further 
on we see, near the road, a gallaun or standing-stone, a 
block of grit eight feet high. Thence to Donaghadee we 
get pretty views of the coast and of the Copeland Island 
right opposite, with the Scotch hills beyond. 

3—THE ARDS— NEWTOWN ARD5 TO 
QREYABBEY, PORTAFERRY, 
BALLYWALTER, AND DONAGHADEE. 

F rom either Donaghadee or Newtownards we start to 
make the tour of the Ards peninsula. This is a tract 
of low hillocky fertile land, about 20 miles in length by 
3 to 5 in breadth, enclosed between Strangford Lough on 
the west and the Irish Sea on the east. It was anciently 
tfnown as Ard-Ulcbdh, the high land of Ulster. The early 
records contain accounts of several invasions and battles 
which took place in the district. On the arrival of the 
English, the land was parcelled out to their retainers and 
• UWUr Jowrnmii ef Ardu»aogjf, ii.s., vol It., pp. 4i-47, 18W. 
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to the monasteries which they founded. Foremost among 
the families obtained a foothold in the Ards were 
the Savages, who for a long period were instrumental in 
upholding the English supremacy in their dominions ; 
and this family (their name now altered to Nugent) are 
still resident landowners in the district. The interest of 
the Ards is chiefly archasological : abbeys, churches, 
castles, raths, and cromleacs provide an ample feast for 
the antiquary. The geologist will find interest in the 
gxaptolitic shales of Portaferiy and the striking evidences 
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of glacial action ; and some very good plants and insects 
are recorded to tempt the naturalist. To see the Ards 
district thoroughly, one should work down the Strangford 
Lough shore and up the Irish Sea coast, or vice versa. 
The length of this tour is about 45 miles. Portafeny 
forms a good stopping-place at the southern limit of the 
tour; and Ballywalter can be similarly used by those 
who prefer shorter stages. Or the tourist may follow a 
i^gaag line down the peninsula, visiting all points of 
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interest as he goes, and at Portafeny cross the narrow 
entrance of Strangford Lough by boa^, and thence 
proceed by road (8^ miles) to Downpatrick, and back to 
Belfast or on to Newcastle by rail. The cyclist will 
find the roads first-rate, and if he is energetic he may do 
the whole round of the Ards in a day ; but if his tastes 
are archesological, he will probably not get beyond Porta- 
ferry in one day, whether he crosses the strait en rowU 
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for Downpatrick, or returns northward. Norton & Oa’s 
oar service is in operation between Newtownards aiid 
Portaferty, mo Oreyabbey and Eircubbin, with a branch 
to Ballyhalbert. The cars run in connection with the 
Wming and evening trains in both directions. Circular 
tickets, available for return by Strangford and Down- 
patrick, are issued during the tourist season. 

If wo start from Newtownards, our road lies along the 
edge of Strangford Lough, here all hare sand at low tide. 


Moiintetowart. W 

Bight opposite, Scrabo Hill rises boldly, crowned with its 
lofty tower. The first object of interest we meet with is 
Butterlump Stone, a huge block of black basalt lying 
tilted on bright red beds of Triassic sandstone. This 
block is estimated to contain about 1,720 cubic feet, and 
to weigh about 130 tons. It is a relic of the Great Ice 
Age, carried here from some spot further north, where 
such rock occurs— possibly from Scrabo Hill. Five miles 
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from Newtownards wo pass MOUNTSTEWART 
HOUSE, the seat of the Marquess of Londonderry, a 
mansion of classic stylo standing in an extensive and well- 
wooded demesne. Hero was bom, in 1769, the great Lord 
Gastlereagh, one of the best abused of British statesmen, 
on account of the leading part which he took in the politi- 
cal events of the end of the 18th and early part of the 19th 
centuries. The house is built of Scrabo sandstone, and 
floored with bog fir found on Lord Londonderry’s estates. 
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The grounds are' open to the publio, and contain several 
objects of interest. A Greek temple, copied from the 
Temple of the Winds " at Athens, stands near the road. 
No less than three raths — or their remains — are situated 
among the plantations ; a ruined chapef lies near the 
eastern edge of the demesne ; and half-a-mile south-east 
of the house is a small but perfect cromleac, the only 
portion now remaining of a very remarkable pre-historio 
cemetery discovered in 1786. 

At that date a earn of loose 
stones, which stood around and 
over the cromleac, was removed, 
the stones being required to fill 
drains that had been dug in the 
surrounding meadow. The cam 
was about 80 feet in diameter, 
and 6 feet high. On the removal 
of the (leld-stones of which it 
was made up, the southern half 
of the cam was found to contain 
60 or 70 kists or sepulchral cham- 
bers. Bach consisted of a floor 
of one or more slabs, of four slabs 
standing on edge forming the 
walls, and of a covering slab. 

FLAW OF MOUNTSTEWABT CAUN. Chambers were disposed in 

regular rows ranning east and west, and each measured about 8 feet long 
bj 18 inches wide. In the north-east comer of each klst was a small 
sepulchral urn, and the floor of each chamber was strewn with fragments 
of burnt bones and charcoal, and 
sometimes a little gravel. Host 
of the urns werehlghly ornamented 
with moulded and impressed de- 
coration. In some cases the urns 
had crambled awaj. The crom- 
leao which still remains occupied 
the centre of the cam, its cham- 
ber being about four times as 
Uige as the others; no urns or 
bones were found in it One of 
tiie small kists may still be seen, 
aiandlng beside the cromleac.* 

* See Uit/tr yaumml 
vet Ji. (tesi-eal, pp. nr-iia, 3 plates. UWI FBOX MOUWTeTBWABT OABir. 
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An interesting object at Mountstewart is the fine old 
Tine, planted in 1769, which still annually bears a large 
crop of grapes. 

A couple of miles beyond Mountstewart we reach 
GREYABBEY, 

which consists of a long street running inland from the 
shore of the lough, and has a population of 633. The 
beautiful ruins of the abbey which gives its name to the 
place stand on the right-hand, or south side, At the head 
of the street, and admission may be obtained to them at 
all times. 

This establlshmeot was foonded hj Affreca, daughter of Oodred, King 
of Man, and wife of John do Conroy, in the year 1193, and It was tenanted 
by Cieteroian monks, whom the foundress brought over firom the abbey of 
Holm Oultram, in Cumberland. On the site which she selected, ** sheltered 
by hills, well wooded, watered by a clear stream and never-falling springs," 
arose the chnrch and other bnildln^ of the monastery, fashioned in the 
graceful Barly English style ; the quarries of Scrabo Hill furnishing a supply 
of grey freestone, suitable for dressing and carving. Affreca, ^^Ladye de 
Courcy," took up her residence In this peaceful spot, and when she died she 
was buried here. Her recumbent effigy, with the hands in the attitude of 
prayer, carved in grey ftwestone, was erected beside the high altar ; and 
may still be seen in the chancel, though now much defaced. In early times 
the monastery was known as Maihiatir liath^ or Monaster lea, the Grey 
Monastery, i.e., the Monasteiy of the Grey Friars ; its conventual title 
was De Jugo Dei— the Yoke of God. The abbey flourished till towards the 
middle of the Idth century, when the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry Till, took place. The last record we have of the establishment in 
its entirety is dated 1641, when John Cassells was abbot. Two years later, 
the place which for three and a-half centuries had sheltered the austere 
white-cassocked Cistercian monks was derelict Thirty years later, when 
the lands of the O'Neills of Clannaboye were given by Queen Elisabeth to 
Sir Thomas Smith, the enraged owner, Sir Brian M'Fhelim O'Neill, swept 
across his territory with Are and sword, destroying every structure which 
might be made available os a garrison by the English ; and there can be 
no doubt that Grey Abbey shared, at his hands, the fate of the abbeys of 
Bangor, Movilla, and Comber, and that the English colonisers found 
nothing but a smoking min amid the trees. Subsequently, the manor of 
Greyabbey passed into the hands of the Montgomery fkmily, in whose 
possession it still remains. About 1690 the nave of the abbey chureh 
was enclosed for worship by the first Viscount Montgomery, who built the 
bell-eote at the west end and fhraished it with a bell ; and it was used as a 
parish churob until 1778. The beautifbl mins have not sullbred mndh 
Bines the deatruotlon of the abbey by O'Neill, and these are now carefhlly 
eonserved b? the owner, MoJor-Qeneral Mont^mery. 
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Of the abbey ruins as they exist at present, rising 
among aged trees on a beautiful green sward, the most 
perfect portions are the church and the refectory. The 
church is in the form of a Latin cross, measuring inside 
122 feet by 84 feet. Four small chapels opened oflf the 
transept. The nave is peculiar in being devoid of 
aisles. The west doorway is a good example of Early 
English work. The east end of the chuich is square, and 
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has a double tier of triplet windows of ''early pointed*' 
shape, with a small similar window above. The western 
end contains the fine doorway already alluded to, with a 
small window over it of much later date, and it is crowned 
with the bell-cote which Sir Hugh Montgomery erected 
.about 1626. The chancel arch and south transept arch 
are gone, but the north transept arch and choir arch 
remain, the mouldings of the latter being quite perfect. 
.The sacristy, chapter-house (originally the most hand- 
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somely decorated portion of the abbey), calefactory, and 
kitchen, are in a much ruined condition, the walls rising 
only a few feet above the ground. The refectory must 
have been a magnificent hall, stately in its proportions, 
and with a fair share of architectural display. It measures 
71i feet by 28 feet, and the southern wall contains a fine 
window of three lights. The ancient well which supplied 
the abbey is still to be seen at the south side of the 
buildings, covered by a vault. Several ancient grave- 
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Uabs lie near the abbey. A number of monumental 
tablets and the Montgomery vault occupy the nave, and 
adjoining it, on the north-east, is a cemetery which is still 
used. It contains a number of interesting old grave- 
stones, such as that of John McDowell, whose age is 
recorded as 116 years, and that of Rev. James Porter, ef 
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Greyabbey, who was haaged, in view of his own manse, 
for participation in the agitation of 1797. One of the 
quaintest inscriptions is in rhyme : — 

“ Here lyes Jean Hay 
who night and day 
wafl honest good and 
just her hope and 
love was from above 
in which place was 
her trust her spirit 
left her terrane 
part with joy to 
^ Ood where was her 

hart on the 4 day 
of Jany 1767.*' 

Perhaps the handsomest monument is a grand Anglo- 
Norman grave-slab, seven feet in length, which was 
brought from the site of Black Abbey, two miles to the 
eastward.* 

Leaving Oreyabbey, the road again runs along the shore 
of Strangford Lough. A mile south of the village, we see 
on the shore an enormous erratic block, probably the 
largest in the county Like the Butterlump Stone, a few 
miles to the northward, it is composed of basaltic rock ; 
its base is not seen, as it is surrounded by the shingle of 
the beach ; but the underlying rock is Ordovician. This 
buge stone measures about 25 x 25 x 14 feet, and its hori- 
zontal girth is nearly 100 feet. Its weight must be well 
over 500 tons ! Four miles beyond Greyabbey we reach 
the little village of Kircubbin (pop. 606). Four miles 
south of Kircubbin, ARDKEEN (ard cootn, the pleasant 
height) is seen on the right-hand side of the road. This is 
a swelling hill 130 feet in height, surrounded on three sides 
by the waters of the lough. On the landward slope, a 
ditch and rampart twenty feet high sweep across in a semi- 
circle : and behind this earthwork, the summit of the hill 
is crowned with a circular mound 90 feet in diameter 
and 20 feet in height. On the flat summit of the mound 
* See J. J. PhllUpt : SU Mnry*t uif Chrtff jIUey. 4to, Belfast (1874). 
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may be seen the foundations of Ardkeen Castle, once a 
formidable stronghold. It was erected between 1177 and 
1180 by William, Baron le Savage, one of the followers 
of De Gourcy, on the spot, fortihed by nature and 
strengthened by art, which the Irish had long before 
entrenched. The position of the castle was a coininanding 
one. ** From its summit would be visible a splendid 
panorama of wf)od and sea and mountain. Eastward the 
Ards — the * little hills* of Uladh — undulated away to the 
Channel ; north, west, and south stretched the blue waters 
of the vast Fiord, studded with its many islands, on some 
of which gleamed the chapels of the early Irish saints, and 
bearing on its shores here and there the lately-erected 
castles of the Norman conquerors ; M’^hile in the distance 
rose the lofty rock of Scrabo, and further off the blue peaks 
of Ulster, from Slieve Donard to Divis and Cave Hill.” * 
Established here, the Savages became dominant in the 
Ards, and for many centuries they ruled their sea-girt 
domain, and fought hard in order to retain it. Ketain it 
they did, and they are almost the only Anglo-Norman 
family who still own (though not now under their ancient 
patronymic) any portion of the land which they won by 
the sword in the 12th century. Andrew Savage, of Porta- 
ferry, on succeeding to the family estates in 1797, assumed 
the name of Nugent, which led the famous Lord Norbury 
to remark, Well, I’d rather be an old Sfivage than etnew 
gent ! ” 

The old castle of Ardkeen was pulled down about 200 
years ago by John Savage, and he used the material in 
building a mansion at the landward side of the hill, of 
which some traces now remain beside a modern farm- 
stead, which has, in turn, been built out of the materials 
di the old house. At the southern base of the hill stand 
the ruins of a church — a rectangular building of severe 
fumplicity and of no very ancient date. It replaced the 
older Church of St. Mary — Ecdeeia Sanetat Marke de 

* 8avss»>Annstroiig ; The Savagu ei At Arde, p ItS. 


mi 
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Ardhene—yrhich stood on the same 
site, probably when the fort on the 
hill above was still in the hands of 
the Irish. Thus Castle Hill bears on 
its few acres traces of the history of 
many centuries — the earthen fortress 
built by some forgotten Irish chieftain, 
the castle of the Anglo-Norman, the 
BAVAOE or ARUKBBN. l7th contury manslon of his descendant, 
the modest homestead of the present day ; the Protestant 
church, itself a crumbling ruin, has replaced the early 
Catholic church of Sancta Maria. Now, the silence of 
the ruins is broken only by the lowing of the cattle and 
the scream of the sea-birds. 

South of Ardkeen, rising ground intervenes between 
the road and the shore, shutting off our view of the lough. 
We pass Lough Cowey and Ballyherly Lough, small lakes 
lying close to the road, and soon reach 

PORTAFERRY. 

This seaport town is beautifully situated on the edge 
of the narrow channel that connects Strangford Lough 
with the Irish Sea. A tremendous tide sweeps up and 
down the sound, which has a width of half-a-mile to a 
mile, and a depth of 10 to 30 fathoms. With every tide, 
four hundred million tons of green water rush through 
this deep and rocky strait. Bight in the fairway near 
the entrance stands the Angus Bock (commonly called the 
Hocking Goose, a corruption of Bock Angus), marked 
by a tall white beacon. Out on the bar a fearful sea 
rages when a storm sets against the tide. It is little 
wonder that the Norsemen named the lough Strang 
Fiord — ^the. violent inlet. The town consists of a long 
street facing the sea, and a steep street that leads 
inland to *Hhe Square,'* where it branches into two 
streets. The population numbers 1,624 persons. In the 
Square stands the market-house which 6gured in the 
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disturbancoB of 1798 (see p. 9), and also a good hotel. 
Right opposite the quay lies the Tillage of Strangford, on 
the mainland side of the channel, and the woods of 
Castlewaid. Ferry-boats cross continually to the quay 
at Strangford, whence 8^ miles by road brings us to 
Downpatrick. The road by which we have come from 
Newtownards is 19 miles ; the road by which we shall 
return to Donaghadee, including a visit to Ballyquintin 
Point, the extremity of the Ards peninsula, is 29 miles. 
By omitting Ballyquintin Point from the programme this 
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distance may be reduced to 2.3 miles. The antiquities of 
Portaferry consist of the remains of a castle and of a 
church, both within the town limits. The castle is the 
remnant of a formidable stronghold which the family of 
Sfivage held for many centuries. It consists of a small 
rectangular keep, of which one angle has fallen out. 
From its position it is easily understood what an 
important strategic site it occupied, as guarding, along 
with the castle of Strangford opposite, the narrow 
entrance of the lough. 
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The ruina of the old church of Templecranney stand 
in the graveyard on the left aide of Church Street. One 
high ivy-clad fragment of a gable still stands, surmounted 
by a small bell-cote. Adjoining the town on the north 
and east is the fine demesne of Major-General Nugent, 
the representative of the Savage family. A quaint and 
interesting object in the 
grounds is an arch formed of 
the jaw-bones of a huge whale. 
No history attaches to the 
relics, which have been in 
the demesne for at least a- 
century and a-half ; they were 
probably taken from a whale 
that stranded somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. Beyond 
the demesne, a mile and a- 
half north-east of Portaferry^ 
is the highest ground in the 
Ards peninsula — Ballywhite 
Hill (339 feet) and Ballyherly 
Hill (262 feet). The former 
overlooks the lough, and 
wHALia jAwjs POHTAFERRT DicMESN*. f^Qm its summit a very fine 
view is obtained Strangford Lough in all its length lies 
below us, its numerous islands spread like a map. Bight 
opposite is the winding estuary of the Quoile River, and 
the busy little town of Killyleagh, with the blue ridge of 
Slieve Croob far behind. Northward, beyond the long 
stretch of water, rise Helen’s Tower, Scrabo Hill, and 
the high range of hills overlooking Belfast. More to the 
right, the whole district of Ards lies spread, checkered 
with fertile fields and dotted with white cottages. East- 
ward stretches the Irish Sea and the distant hills of 
Scotland and Man . Southward our eye follows the narrow 
entrance of Strangford Lough, from Ballyquintin Point, 
where a high white beacon marks the dangerous Angus 
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Rock in mid-channel, past Portaferry and Strangford to 
the broader, calmer waters below us. Behind the village 
of Strangford and the woods of Oastleward rise the low 
rugged hills of Castlemahon and Slievenagriddle. A little 
further to the right the huge forms of the Moume Moun- 
tains tower up in glorious array. 

From Portaferry to BALLYQU INTIN POINTt the 
extremity of the long peninsula of Ards, is four miles. This 
place is of interest, chiefly to the geologist. The low up- 
tilted Silurian rocks exhibit very finely the rounding, 
grooving, and striation that we attribute to the action of 
ice during the Glacial Period. The direction of the ice- 
flow has been S. 40^ E. The Silurians are penetrated by 
a large number of parallel dykes of volcanic rocks, mostly 
felstones and minettes, running N.E. and S.W. At the 
point, too, may be seen great terraces of gravel, stretching 
several hundred yards backwards from the present beach, 
and rising to a height of some 15 feet above the highest 
present storm-level. The rocks in the neighbourhood are 
themselves of much interest as being the highest Silurian 
beds in the north-east of Ireland. Near Tieveshilly Hill 
adjoining are seen graptolitic black shales and flags of the 
Tarannon series ; and higher beds of the same series occur 
six miles north of Tieveshilly. 

At Ballyquintin Point we leave at length the shore of 
Strangford Lough, and turn northward, following the 
outer shore of the Ards, which fronts the Irish Sea. A 
mile and a-half north of Ballyquintin, close to the beach, 
stand the remains of the ancient church of Templecowey 
(teampidl cumhaighe, the church of the greyhound of the 
plain, or, metaphorically, hero of the plain). St. Cumhaighe, 
or 06wey, who bore this poetical sobriquet, was an early 
ecclesiastic, of whose life nothing is known ; his name, 
usually modernised into Qiuntin^ is perpetuated in 
several place-names in the Ards. Of the church, only 
obscure foundations remain ; adjoining it are three holy 
ttells. Half-a-mile further northward we reach Tara Fort, 
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a fine circular earthwork crowning an isolated hill, and 
forming a conspicuous object. Half-a-mile north of Tara 
Fort, close to the road which skirts the shore, is situated 
a small stone circle ; eleven stones still stand, forming a 
ring about 60 feet in diameter. A few hundred yards 
further north, a standing-stone will be noticed on the right- 
hand side of the road. This is the only surviving relic 
of a circle of large stones which formed part of the 
periphery of a sepulchral mound opened over half a 
century ago. The centre of the mound contained a 
chamber formed of eight large upright stones, with a slab 
forming the floor, on which rested a heap of partly 
calcined human bones.* QUINTIN CASTLH, which 
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stands on the shore two and a-half miles east of Portafeny, 
next attracts attention. It was built by the Anglo- 
Normans, but has been renovated by a late owner so as 
to leave little external trace of its antiquity ; the heavily 
bastioned keep, the flanking towers, and battlemented 
walls overhanging the sea, present an imposing appear- 
« Sea Davia : Literary and HUtorioal Buays, Meeban’s edition, p. 86-7. 
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ance. Beyond Quintin Castle we pass the hamlet and 
pretty bay of Knockinelder (enoek-an-idlair^ the hill of 
the eagle), and after three miles reach the little village of 
CLOQilY (the stony place). The houses straggle round 
the curve of a beautiful sandy bay. On the hill to the south 
are the remains of the ancient church of Ardmacaisse, 
now Slanes. A fine souterrain, about 50 yards in length,, 
is described by Harris^ as existing in a field bard by the 
church. The passage has five steps, each descending two 
feet, and it terminates in an oval chamber measuring 12 
feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feet high. The roof of the 
oval chamber in which the passage terminated has now 
fallen in, and the visitor may enter by this way, the 
entrance proper being closed up. The hill on which these 
remains stand commands a fine view eastward. Right in 
front we see the dangerous South Rock, now guarded by 
a lightship moored two miles to seaward. This reef was 
formerly much dreaded by seamen. Beware of the 
South Rock,” writes Harris (1744), *!on which many 
brave Ships have perished ; for it is overflowed every 
Tide, and no Crew can save their Lives (as it stands a full 
Mile from the Shore) if the Wind blows high. ” On the 
plain, half-a-mile inland from Cloghy, stand the remains 
of the castle and church of Castleboy, the only relic of 
the Ards Preceptory of the Knights of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who were established here in the 
twelfth century by Hugh de Lacy. Around Cloghy Bay 
the geologist will note the low hills cut into steep bluffs 
by the sea when the land was less elevated than it is now. 
This old sea-margin is a quarter of a mile inland, and 
from the base of the bluffs to the present beach a fertile 
plain extends, covered with growing crops, its landward 
edge 30 to 40 feet above high-water mark. On one of 
these bluffs a fine tumulus rises, the monument of some 
forgotten chieftain, and the stumpof a windmill occupies an- 
other. The interesting ruin of KI RKISTON E C A STLB 
* Harris's Cswutg Devon, p. 
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stands on the low ground under the line of bluOb, showing 
that the contour of the coast was the same when the castle 
was built as it is at present. This castle was erected by 
Roland Savage in the early years of the reign of James I. 
It is of peculiar interest as being almost the only one 
in the district in which the hawn or fortified yard 
surrounding the keep has been preserved. The keep, 
which is still perfect, is about 30 feet square, and rises in 
the centre of a square enclosure measuring 60 to 70 
yards across. The southern face of the outer wall is 
standing, flanked by a circular tower at each corner, and 
fragments of the eastern wall also remain. The corner 
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bastions are now about 17 feet in height ; the curtain wall 
which connects them averages 11 feet high, and is 3 feet 
in thickness. Though the buildings are not on an impos- 
ing scale, they form a highly picturesque group. Beyond 
Kirkistone Castle the road strikes inland. A sharp turn 
to the right, three miles further on, brings us again to the 
shore at BALLYHALBERT (pop. 394). A windmill, 
one of the few still in use in the district^ forms a conspicu- 
ous landmark. At the southern end of the village are a 
standing-stone, a tumulus, and the ruins of the' old par- 
ochial church. A mile to the south-east is Burial Island, 
the most easterly point of Ireland, and for several miles 
southward the rooks «re seamed with innumerable dykes 
of greenstone, minette, and felstone. From Ballyhalbert 
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to Donaghadee, 12 miles, the road closely follows the 
coast-line, which is pleasantly varied by rooky reefs and 
bays of yellow sand. At Bodden’s Port, one and a-half 
mile north of Ballyhalbert, we may see a bed of peat, 
containing the stumps and trunks of trees, on the shore 
between tide-marks. It is covered by a thin bed of 
marine clay, and rests on fine red and grey laminated 
clays. Four miles from Ballyhalbert we pass through the 
neat little town of BALLY WALTER (pop. 554), locally 
celebrated as possessing no policeman, no doctor, and only 
two licensed houses in the whole parish. One of the two 
houses last mentioned is a plain but comfortable inn. 
Adjoining the town on the south is Ballywalter Park, 
the beautiful seat of Lord Dunleath. Half-a-mile north- 
west stand the ruins of Templefinn, the White Church. 
Of Black Abbey, “the Priory of St. Andrew of the 
Ardes,” which was founded by De Courcy about 1180 
A.D., and stood a mile and a-half south-west of Bally- 
walter, no trace now remains. Five miles beyond 
Ballywalter we pass the village of MiLLiSLE (pop. 256), 
Further on we reach St. Patrick’s well, already alluded 
to, and two and a-half miles from Millisle we again 
arrive at Donaghadee. 

4.— COMBER TO SAINTFIELD, BALLYNA- 
HINCH, AND CROSSQAR. 

W E rejoin the railway at Comber. The main line 
bends southward now, and, leaving the New Bed 
Sandstone trough through which we have travelled from 
Belfast, it ascends through a rock -cutting into the hum- 
mocky Ordovician country. Bight and left of the line we 
pass extensive quarries, where the thick-bedded grey grits 
yield a stone highly serviceable for building purposes and 
fov square-setts. BALLYQOWAN (6at7e gobhan, the 
town of the smith), 12 miles from •Belfast— population 
18()-*is a little hantlet by the rail-side at which we need 
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Qot d^lay. A large home for destitute children stands 
close to the station. SAINTPIELD (15J miles — popu- 
lation 657), our next stopping-place, is a little village set 
among the rolling fertile hills so characteristic of County 
Down. The name is a literal translation of its Irish 
designation — Tunaghneeve {tamhtuich fuuymh)^ the Field 
of the Saints. Near here was fought, on June 10, 1798, 
a sharp action between the Irish insurgents and the 
English troops, of which mention has already been made 
on page 9. Round about Saintfield are a number of pretty 
lakelets, interesting to the naturalist, and to the antiquary 
as well. In a crannog situated in Lough Henney {loch 
ea/iiachf the lake of the marsh), 3^ miles west of Saintfield, 
the abode of Toole MacPhelim Macivor early in the 17th 
century, a peculiar iron helmet, now in the Belfast 
Museum, was found, and a bronze caldron. Crannogs 
occur in several oth er lakes in the neighbourhood. Beyond 
Saintfield we pass through rocky ground, gay with Heather, 
Qorse, and Broom, and boggy hollows filled with Reed- 
mace. At Ballynahinch Junction (18 miles) a short 
branch line turns off to the right to Ballynahinch (21^ 
miles). 

BALLYNAHINCH. 

This is a clean and breezy little town, with a population 
of 1,542 persons, situated exactly in the centre of County 
Down. Its name signifies ** the town of the island " 
(Irish, haile-na-hinnsi). The station where we alight is 
the highest on the railway, being about 200 feet above the 
terminus at Belfast. Adjoining the station is an extensive 
market-place, where an important market for farm produce 
of all kinds is held every Thursday, Ballynahinch being 
the centre of a great agricultural district. The principal 
thoroughfare, High Street, is occupied by shops, which 
show what an important local centre Ballynahinch is. Here 
also is situated a good hotel (Walker’s). The only indus- 
tries in the town are muslin-sewing and hemstitching, 
which give employment to some hundreds of persons. 
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Hills rise on almost every hand. On the east is the tree- 
crowned Windmill Hill, famous for the part it played in 
the action fought here in 1798 (see p. 9). The extensive 
demesne of Montalto, the residence of Captain R. W. B. 
Ker, adjoins the town on the southern side. On the 
northern side of Montalto House rises the hill of Edena- 
vaddy. This is the spot where the insurgents made such 
a determined stand against the troops of General Nugent 
on that eventful 12ch of June a hundred and two years ago. 
Two and a-half miles south of Ballynahineh, amid pretty 
rural scenery, is situated the celebrated Spa which has so 
long made Ballynahineh a favourite place of resort. There 
are two medicinal springs —the one chalybeate, the other 
sulphurous. The lattei is the more important, and derives 
its useful properties from the combination of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and iron in its waters. A good hotel adjoins, 
which is open during the summer season, and the wells are 
enclosed in suitable buildings in well-laid-out grounds. An 
old-fashioned labyrinthine garden gives a touch of quaint- 
ness to the spot. The Spa is best approached from Bally- 
nahinch through Montalto demesne, which is shorter than 
the road, and provides, moreover, a very picturesque walk. 
The Spa lies high, in the midst of fresh and open country, 
and its pure and remarkably bracing air has a healthful ^ 
and stimulating effect, quite apart from its benedeent but 
unpleasant sulphurous waters. 

Four miles S.W. of the Spa, and five miles S.S.W. of 
Ballynahineh, Slieve Croob {sliahh criib, the mountain 
of the hoof) rises to a height of 1755 feet, the crowning 
elevation of the picturesque group of ancient granitic hills 
of Central Down. The mountain is wild and bare, and 
one's chief reward in climbing it, apart from a bracing and 
health-giving walk, is the grand view which is obtained 
from its summit. The whole of County Down lies spread 
around us like a map. Southward, the Mourne Moun- 
.tains rise in magnificent array, flanked on the right by the 
hills of Louth and Armagh. Northward, the Belfast hills 
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rise in the middle distance, with the wide expanse of Lough 
Nei^h to the left, and the distant mountains of Tyrone, 
Derry, and Donegal beyond. The summit of the hill is 
crowned with the ruins of a gigantic earn ; the stones 
which compose it have been heaped into a number of 
lesser earns. The River Lagan has its source on the 
western slope of the hill. Slieve Croob is the north-east 
extremity of the old gi-anites of Central Down. This rock 
forms the southern slopes of the hill ; the northern slopes 
are formed of Ordovician rocks, much altered by the 
intrusion of the granite. 



LEQANAKNY CU<»MLEAC. 

One of the most remarkable cromleacs in Ireland 
stands on the slope west of the little Boley Lough, 2^ 
miles south-west of the summit of Slieve Oroob, and 6 
miles north-west of Castlewellan, in the townland of 
Legananny. The cap-stone is a symmetrical cofRn-shaped 
slab of granite, 11 feet long, 5 feet wide at the broadest 
part, and 1^ feet thick, and it rests on the points of three 
slender pillar-like supporters. Two remarkably sym- 
metrical ones, 6^ feet high, support the heavier end of 
the slab, and a tapered stone 5 feet high the lower end. 
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Rejoining the railway at Ballynahinch Junction, the 
line bends eastward, and drops rapidly down into the valley 
of the Quoile. On the right we obtain pretty peeps of the 
Mourne Mountains, standing up boldly over the interven- 
ing lowlands, with Slieve Donard towering conspicuously 
above the others. In the foreground are the woods of 
Rademon demesne ; beyond we catch glimpses of Kilmore 
Church and the tall obelisk erected in memory of William 
Sharman-Crawford. He was a Protestant landed pro- 
prietor, who may be said to have devoted his life to 
fighting for tenant-right and Catholic emancipation. For 
close on half-a-century he pressed upon Parliament the 
claims of the tenants with indomitable perseverance. 
Most of the reforms which he advocated were carried out 
by subsequent enactments : their champion died in 1861, 
at the mature age of 80 years, without seeing the full 
triumph of the principles for which he so strenuously 
contended. Our next stop is C ROSSO A R (eras 
gearr, the short cross) — 21^ miles — a pleasant village, 
with a population of 683, on the banks of a tributary of 
the Quoile. Two churches built of the dark green grit 
of the neighbourhood relieve the monotony of the clean 
whitewashed street. Crossgar is the nearest railway 
station to Killyleagh (4j^ milos), a busy little town on the 
shores of Strangford Lough, which will be referred to 
later on (p. 120). Beyond Crossgar we see more clearly 
the Sharman-Crawford obelisk. The line runs through a 
rocky, heathy country for a few miles, and then crosses 
the Quoile River, here a slow-flowing stream, fringed 
with extensive marshes. We pass the junction of the 
loop line which cuts off a corner on the way to Newcastle. 
As the line curves sharply eastward into Downpatrick, we 
see oh the left the huge fort from which the town and 
county take their name, and, rising over the trees on the 
hill above it, the tall square tower of the cathedral ; a 
minute later the train draws up alongside the platform at. 
Downpatrick (27 miles). 
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5.-KILLINCHY. KILLYLEAQH, AND 
STRANQFORD LOUQH. 

TOURING our railway journey from Comber to Down- 
^ Patrick, an interesting tract of country has been 
passed on our left hand, bordering the island-studded 
Lough of Strangford, and we must now pay it a brief visit. 
The route from Comber to Downpatrick (25 miles as we 
describe it) can be broken by using the railway stations of 
Ballygowan, Saintheld, or Crossgar, which lie at distances 
of five to eight miles from the edge of the water. This 
trip allows us to make further acquaintance with the 
peculiar and pretty scenery of Strangford Lough, the 
ancient Lough Cuan {loch citariy the harbour lake). 
The hillocky drift-covered country, so characteristic of 
Co. Down, here dips gently down below the water, pro- 
ducing first a aeries of peninsulas, isthmuses, and channels, 
and further out an archipelago of round-backed fertile 
islets. By the ancients, lakes or sea-filled depressions 
of the land were set down to sudden inundations — to the 
bursting in of the sea, or the bursting forth of mighty 
springs. Thus the formation of Lough Neagh, owing to 
the inattention of the custodian of a magic spring, is fully 
described in the romance of *‘Liban the Mermaid,” 
whereby all the people of Ecca, who had settled in the 
Plain of the Grey Copse, were drowned, with the exception 
of Liban, who, transformed into a mermaid, was finally 
brought ashore at Larne by some of the monks of the 
Abbey of Bangor, whom the Abbot, the great St. Comgall, 
had sent on a mission to Rome in the 6th centuiy ; and 
the lake which was formed by the bursting of the spring 
has ever since been called Loch Necca (Lough Neagh).* 
In a similar way, though unaccompanied by so romantic 
a story, we read concerning the formation of Strangford 
Lough : — ** Awno Mwidi 2546. An inundation of the sea 
* Sea Joyca’a Old CMHa Aomoimm. 
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over the land at Brena in this year, which was the seventh 
lake- eruption that occurred in the time of Partholan, and 
this is named Loch Cuan ” ( Awials of the Four Masters). 
To the Norsemen is due the modem name of the lough. 
They named it Strang Fiord — the violent inlet — probably 
on account of the rushing tides of its narrow mouth, the 
Fretum Brennese of the old writers. 

Starting from Comber, our road li es south-eastward along 
the estuary of the Comber River to CASTLE ESPIE 
(eospoe, a bishop), well known to geologists as displaying 
one of the three small outcrops of Carboniferous rocks to 
be seen in County Down. The Castle Espie rock is a 
bright red-brown crystalline limestone, of Lower Carboni- 
ferous age, occupying a strip of the coast a mile long by a 
quarter of a mile wide. Though now of such limited extent, 
it is quite possible that the limestone may have originally 
filled a large part of the basin at present occupied by 
Strangford Lough, and that it has been removed by 
denudation and solution. Below it are shales and sand- 
stones, representing the Lower Carboniferous shales. 
These rest on the up-tilted edges of the Ordovician rocks 
(see geological sketch on p. 83). This limestone wa^ 
formerly extensively worked, and specimens of Froductus 
and Actinoceras of gigantic size were to be obtained, 
but the large quarry now stands idle and full of water. 
The limestone is in places capped with a thin covering of 
Triassic sandstone, and above it reposes a bed of boulder 
clay 40 to 60 feet thick. The surface of the rock is 
beautifully ice-polished, and it appears to have been ex- 
tensively denuded during the Glacial Epoch, as pebbles 
and great boulders of it abound on the numerous islands 
df Strangford Lough to the southward. The tall chimney 
and large Hoffmann kilns near by mark the site of an ex- 
tensive brick and pottery works, now disused. A oromleao, 
with the cap-stone fallen down among the supports, 
is situated on the edge of a mill-dam a mile west of Castle 
Espie, and by a roadside a mile further westward, five large 
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stones, the remains of a small stone'circle, stand in a field. 
Two miles south of Castle Espie we pass the churoh of 
Tullynakill (the hill of the church). In the graveyard 
stand the remains of the former church, erected in 1639, 
with a round-headed doorway and twin window of similar 
shape, both carved in Castle Espie limestone. A mile 
further on wo pass through the little tumble-down 
fishing- village of Ardinillan (ard Maolain, Maolan*s 
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or Millan’s height)— pop. 98— and keeping to the left, 
emerge on the shore near SKETRICK CASTLE 
(sgath derg, red shadow), which stands on the landward 
edge of Sketrick Island, guarding the causeway by 
which it is approached at low tide. This was one 
of the strongest of the twenty-seven fortresses that 
the Anglo-Normans built on Strangford Lough after 
John do Courcy’s invasion. Subsequent to that period, it 
passed through the vicissitudes common to all points of 
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vantage during the troubled years that ensued. Thus we 
learn from the Amvals of the Fowr Masters that in the 
year 1470 ** a great army was led by O’Neill into Clanna* 
boy, to assist MacQuillin of Duibhthrian [the Black 
District^ now Dufferin] . . . O'Neill on this occasion 

made a prisoner of Art, the son of Donnell Gael O’Neill, 
and took the castle of Sgathderg [Sketrick], which he 
delivered up into the keeping of MacQuillin.” Till lately 
the castle, a massive rectangular keep, 51 by 27 feel, and 
57 feet high, stood tolerably complete, but in 1896 the 
south-western angle fell with a great crash one calm spring 
day, shaking the earth and raising a tall column of white 
dust ; the portion which remains is much fissured, and will 
probably not long survive. Half-a-mile north of Sketrick 
lies MAHEE ISLAND, one of the numerous islets 
that fill the bay of Ardmillaii. It is 1^ mile long by 
^ mile wide, its surface given up to tillage and grazing. 
At its western end, crowning the gentle slope, are the 
obscure remains of the ancient ecclesiastical colony of 
Nendrum, or Nedrum (n’oendruim, one hill), and **with 
Nedrum,” says Bishop Reeves, **is to be associated the 
name of St. Mochoe, one of St. Patrick’s early converts ; 
and its honour is to have been set apart for the worship 
of the True God in the very dawn of Christianity in 
Ireland.” Mochoe appears from St. Patrick’s biographiek 
to have been a favourite disciple of that missionary. 
These early saints were practical men. **It was this 
Mochee,” says the ancient Calendar of the O’Clerys, ** who 
went, in company with seven-score men, to hew planks 
for the purpose of erecting a church. Mochee himself 
was engaged in doing the work, and cutting the wood, in 
oonmon with the others.” From this it would appear 
that the original church was built of timber. St. Mochoe 
died about 490 a.d., and the island which witnessed his 
labours has ever since borne his name, Mahee Ida/nd 
being a corrupted anglicised form of Inis-Mochaoi, With 
Nendrum also is associated the name of St. Caylan, the 
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first Bishop of Down. In the twelfth century, De Oouroy 
endowed the Priory of Nendrum handsomely ; but, despite 
this, it appears to have soon sunk into insignificance, and 
later into utter oblivion, so that even its site was for 
centuries unknown, till re-discovered by the researches of 
Dr. Beeves in 1844.* Apart from the deep interest that 
must attach to one of the earliest Christian sites in the 
country, there is but little now left of Nendrum to arouse 
antiquarian enthusiasm. The foundations of a church, mea- 
suring about 58 feet by 22 feet, may be traced, and a little 
to the north of them stands the ivy-mantled base of a round 
tower. On one side it is broken away down to ground- 
level, and its highest stone rises only about 9 feet above 
the grass. Adjoining, foundations of several w alls were 
discovered. The whole is enclosed by several faint con- 
centric ramparts of earth, and at the northern point of 
the island, overlooking a causeway which crosses to Reagh 
Island, stand the ruins of a castle, probably one of De 
Courcy’s numerous strongholds. 

From Sketrick Castle our road leads us southward along 
the edge of the water, and then inland towards the village 
of Killinchy (cUl iiise, the church of the island), which, 
marked by its windmill, stands high over the island-studded 
lough. Two miles south-east of Killinchy, the pen- 
insula of RINQHADDY (rinn-fhada, the long point) 
projects far into the lough. At a spot where it narrows to 
the width of a stone-throw, a picturesque castle-ruin stands 
beside a grove of trees among modern farm- buildings. 
Like almost all the Strangford Lough castles, it appears to 
be of Anglo-Norman origin, but it has apparently been 
inhabited up to a much later date than many of the others. 
On the hill above the castle stand the walls of a solidly 
built church of severely plain design. The east window is 
of comparatively large size ; the west gable is hung with 
ancient ivy. The ruin commands a delightful view of the 

* Reeves : The ChwrJi ef Nendrum or /nio-Afochooi, in Duwii and Connor 
and Dtomore Church Architecture Society’s Papere for 1844 ; Belfiist, 1846. 
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lough, which, filled with islands, surrounds it on eyeij 
side . The road which leads us south-west from Ringhaddj 
passes close to a fine tumulus, and on the hill above 
are the ruins of another ancient church, and a third 
stands on the west side of the main road to Killyleagh 
(which we now join), with a rath looking down on it 
from the hill above. Five miles from Ringhaddy stands 
KILLYLEAGH (pop. 1 , 613 ), a busy little town situated 
on the shore of the lough. Killyleagh Castle, an imposing 
mansion close to the town, was originally built by De 
Gourcy, but has been so altered and added to that little 
of the original structure remains. After changing 
hands several times, being held in turn by MaoArtans, 
Mandevilles, and Whites, it came into the possession of 
the Hamilton family, along with the forfeited estates of 
Olannaboy, at the close of the 16 bh century, and to them 
it has ever since belonged. The portion which now most 
bears the mark of antiquity is the square flanking-tower 
pierced by a round-headed gateway which leads to a fine 
avenue of Limes by the side of the road to Saintfield. 
Beyond these Lime-trees, a lane turning down the hill to 
the right leads to the old 
church and graveyard of Kill- 
owen (cill Fotn, [St.] John’s 
church). Of the church, the 
east gable alone remains, con- 
taining a pretty twin window 
of chaste design, smothered 
in ivy. 

Killyleagh possesses a good 
harbour, extensively used for 
the coasting trade and for the 
importing of coal. Muslin- 
sewing agencies give employ- 
ment to a considerable num- 
ber of people. This little 
/^rpinpomaitintiMLMniry^ji^wN«, town was the Dirtbpla06, in 
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1666,^ of Sir Hans Sloane, the eminent physician and 
naturalist, and founder of the British Museum. 

He took his M.D. in the Uiiiveralty of Oiange in 1083, and was elected 
F.R.S. two years later. Going to the West Indies as PhyBician to 
the Duke of Albemarle, Governor of Jamaica, he made laige botanical 
collections. Ho commenced a Tiondon practice in 1689, and speedily 
became one of the foremost physicians in the country. He was secretary 
of the Koyal Society from 1693 to 1712, and revived the publication of the 
PhifoMphical Tiansactions. In 1698 he published a catalogue of Jamaica 
plants, and in 1707 brou.'ht out the first volume of his famous " Voyage,” 
the second appearing in 1725. In 1716 he was made a baronet, and in 1727 
was elected President of the Royal Soidety, wliich exalted scientifle post he 
held until 1741. His death occurred in 1753. His elder daughter married 
the second Lord Cadogan, and several names of streets on the Cadogaii 
estate in Loudon perpetuate his memory— Sluane street, Sloano square, 
Hans street, Hans road. His entire collections, the amassing of which 
had cost him £50,000, he bequeathed to the nation, on condition of a pay- 
ment of £20,000 to his family. This offer was accepted by Act of 
Parliament in 1753, and the spucimens thus acquired formed the nucleus 
round which the vast collections of the British Museum hai'e since 
aggregated The house where he was born was rebuilt some time ago, but 
the inscribed Keystone of the doorway was preserved and built into the 
wall of the present house— a block of Castle Bspie limostono, with the 
inscription, ” 1637. G. S. M. W.” 

The Rev Dr. Hincks, the famous Assyrian and 
Egyptian scholar, a native of Cork, spent the greater part 
of hi3 life (1825-1866) as rector here. 

A mile north-west of Killyleagh the bright little 
village of SHRIQLEY (pop. 853) lies among the hills. 
The large flax-spinning mills of Messrs. John Martin 
& Co. stand close by, and give employment to 
the inhabitants A handsome memorial clock-tower to 
Samuel Martin stands in the village street, and the busy 
hum of machinery fills the air. A mile beyond Shrigley 
lies Clay Lake {loch diath, the lake of the hurdles), 
oonsisting of two expanses of water separated by a low 
neck of land. In the centre of the nearer portion, or 
Clay Lake South, are the remains of a crannog or ancient 
lake-dwelling, now an islet covered with bushes. On 
examination, the piles that surrounded the old site may 
still be seen. Overlooking Clay I^ke North is a cashel, 
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or Btone-built fort. The wall U about 6 feet thick and 
6 to 8 feet high, but haa been much mutilated. The 
circular enclosure measures 80 feet in diameter. 

Out in the lough, mile north-east of Eillyleagh, 
rises Dunnyneill Island (dun-ui-Neill, CNeiH’s fort). It 
differs much in appearance from the low whale-backed 
islets which fill the lough, being, though quite small, 
high, with steep sides. Art has completed what nature 
began; the steep scarp has been artificially completed, 
forming a high circular rath. Here, according to tradition, 
the kings of Ulster kept the hostages obtained by their 
valour and might — a safe prison, surely, if somewhat 
bleak and inhospitable. Certain it is that the island was 
inhabited in early times, as shown by the layer of 
blackish earth, charged with fragments of bones and 
shells, exposed on the face of the steep bank, some 40 
feet above high-water mark, where the sea has eaten into 
the side of the mound. The only inhabitants nowadays 
appear to be Red-breasted Mergansers, handsome birds of 
the Duck family. 

From Eillyleagh, 4} miles of road due eastward brings 
us to Crossgar, where we may rejoin the railway ; or we 
may turn south-westwards to Downpatrick (6 miles) 
along the shores of the Quoile estuary, passing on the 
way a conspicuous rath on a hill-top on the left-hand 
side, inside which Castle William formerly stood, and on 
the right Major Perceval Mas well’s fine demesne of 
Finnebrogue. 

6.— DOWNPATRICK, INCH ABBEY, &c. 

H istory and description.— D ownpatrick is the 

county town of Down, and has been a place of import- 
ance from very early times. The steep hillocks rising out 
of the extensive marshes of the Quoile offered retreats of 
great natural strength, and highly suitable for purposes of 
defence. On one of these hilloclr., almost surrounded by 
.impracticable swamps and mud-flats, some early leader 
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erected the huge earthen fort which still stands a quarter 
of a mile north-west of the centre of the town. The place 
is referred to as AirceaLtair (aras Cealtair^ the habitation 
of Oeltchar), under a date as early as Anno Mundi 4169 
(1030 B.O.), in the Armais of the Four Masters^ as the 
scene of a battle that took place some years previously 
The more usual early name of the place was Rath Cenltair, 
or Dun Cealtair, the fort of Celtchar. Celtchar, or Celtchar- 
of-the- Battles, as ho was called, was one of the heroes of 
the Graoihh Buadh^ or Red Branch of Ulster, and a com- 
panion of the fam )us Connor MacNessa, King of Ulster. 
This name appears to have remained in vogue until the 
English invasion, as in a charter of John de Courcy 
mention is made of Ecdeeia saohctoe Trinitatia in Rath- 
kelter. But long before this period — before the coming of 
St. Patrick it would appear — the name Dun-leth-glas was 
also applied to the place. The origin of this name is 
obscure. It was subsequently altered to Dun-da leth-glas^ 
and is frequently referred to in this form in early ecclesias- 
tical and other documents. The name was commonly 
contracted into ** Dun,” this being, par excellence, the 
fort in the whole district, and this contraction is still 
constantly employed in the form of “Down” for the 
modern town, and is also seen in the name of the county. 
In later times the name of the patron saint was given to 
the great fort, making the modern appellation, Down- 
patrick. For many centuries prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, Downpatrick was the capital of the sur- 
rounding district, and the seat of the chiefs who governed 
it. The connection of St. Patrick with the place which now 
bears his name is not dear. There is no definite state- 
ment that the ancient church there owed its origin to 
such as exists in connection with the neighbouring churches 
of Raholp and Saul ; but the evidence that he was interred 
at the little church that he or one of his disciples founded 
here appears strong. Situated as it was in the capital of 
the district, the church waxed in importance. The place 
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oiferod sufficient prospect of spoil to attract the attention 
of the Norsemen, who plundered it at least six times 
between the 10th and 12th centuries. When the ad- 
venturous John de Courcy arrived before Downpatrick 
with his followers in 1177, Rury MacDonlevy, King 
of Ulster, who resided there, taken by surprise, made but 
a feeble resistance, and the Anglo-Normans took pos- 
session of the place, built a castle, and made it their 
head-quarters. De Courcy founded a Benedictine Abbey 
here in 118J, dispossessing the Canons Regular who 
occupied the site ; and to Downpatrick he is stated to 
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have conveyed, with much pomp, the remains of St. Brigit 
and St. Columba, two of the most famous of St. Patrick’s 
followers, to be enshrined with the ashes of their great 
predecessor. This famous translation of the relics took 
place in 1186, in presence of Cardinal Vivian, who had 
come from Rome specially to be present at the ceremony. 
Bishop Reeves remarks that it is very probable that this 
translation was a political expedient of De Courcy, and that 
it was devised as a means of conciliating a conquered 
people. The event is referred to in the couplet which was 
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insciibed above the effigies of the three saints in the old 
cathedral ; — 

“ Hi tres in duno, tumido turmdantur in uno 
Brigida, PatritiuSy atqiie Cclumha phis. ” 

De Courcy dedicated the church to St. Patrick ; it had 
previously been the Church of the Holy Trinity, and 
James I. revived the original title by charter in 1601. 
Downpatrick was sacked by E<1 ward Bruce in 1316, and the 
church burnt to the ground. The church of Bright, a few 
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miles distant, crowded with fugitives, was also burnt, with 
all its occupants. Such was war in the age of chivalry I 
Downpatrick was rebuilt, but again in 1538 Lord Deputy 
Grey ravaged the town, and desecrated and destroyed the 
cathedral. For this and other outrages he was executed a 
few years later. The cathedral remained in a totally 
wrecked condition until the close of last century. Harris, 
writing in 1744, describes it as '*yet venerable in its 
ruins. Its restoration was commenced' in 1790, and com- 
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pletod in 1826, afc a cost of £11,000. The ancient round 
tower, which rose beside the ruins to a considerable height, 
was taken down when the rebuilding was in progress, as 
it was feared that it might fall and injure the new church. 
An interesting painting preserved in the vestry shows the 
state of the cathedral and round tower prior to these opera- 
tions (see illustration on p. 124). The present cathedral is 
a very simple building in the perpendicular style, consisting 
of choir, nave, and aisles ; a lofty square tower rises at the 
west end. The east window, restored and filled with stained 
glass, is large and handsome ; above it in three niches are 
figures of St. Patrick, St. Brigit, and St. Columbkille. 
They are much battered, having suffered severely at the 
hands of Lord Deputy Grey in 1538. Almost the only 
features that tell now of the 14th century church are some 
five or six stone capitals of the piers, grandly carved with 
animals’ and human heads. The walls bear a number of 
tablets of stone or brass, including one erected by the 
officers and men of the 2nd Royal Irish Rifles to the 
memory of their comrades who fell in Egypt in the 
campaigns of 1888, 1889, and 1890 ; and near the door 
is a more ancient one to some members of the Cromwell 
family, of which the following is a transcription : — 
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The long line of Bishops of Down includes some great 
names, The famous St Malaohy, who was in turn Abbot 
of Bangor, Bishop of Connor, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
Bishop of Down, occupied the see 
from 1136 till 1148, having volun- 
tarily resigned the primacy in order 
to return to his work among the 
people. Five hundred years later 
Jeremy Taylor was Bishop of Down, 
and subsequently of both Down and 
Dromore, from 1660 till his death 
in 1667. The bishopric of Dromore 
(now united with that of Down) 
was afterwards held by Thomas 
Percy, editor of the BeLiqiiea of 
Ancient Engli^ Poetry^ from 1782 
till 1811. Richard Mant, theologian, arms of thb hilk ok down and 
poet, and histonan of the Irish 
Church, governed the united diocese of Down and Connor 
and Dromore from 1823 until 1848 ; and from 1886 till 
1891 the same high office was held by William Reeves, 
foremost of local antiquaries. Downpatrick makes a 
strong claim to be the birth-place of Dqns Scotus, the 
great philosopher, and founder of the school of the 
** Scotists.” He is stated to have been an alumnus of the 
Franciscan monastery there. 

In the graveyard on the south side of the cathedral 
St. Patrick is said to be buried. The spot is marked by a 
huge monolith of Mourn e granite, rude and weather-worn, 
and untrimmed by human hand. On its surface is 
inscribed a Celtic cross of early design, and the name 
** Patrio” in Irish characters. This simple but impressive 
monument was lately erected by public subscription. 

The granite cross which stands at the east end of the 
cathedral is the old Town Cross, which formerly occupied 
a site in the centre of the town, near the present Post 
Office, where De Courcy’s castle stood. The fragments 
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were gathered together and the cross restored, in 1897, by 
the efforts of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Olub. The 
carving is much defaced by the exigencies which the cross 
has passed through, but a representation of the Crucifixion 
is traceable at the intersection of the arms ; below it are 
four rows of figures in relief on both the back and the 
front ; the sides are covered with interlaced work. A 
pyramidal block has been added on the top of the square 
stone which was the reputed base of the cross. Of several 
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early religious houses that existed here, held by the 
Fraiiciscaiis, Cistercians, and other orders, no trace 
remains. The parish church, which stands near the centre 
of the town, was rebuilt in 1735 ; but the tower is much 
older, dating from about 1177. The Roman Catholic 
church stands on rising ground at the southeni end of the 
town, and is a well-proportioned and handsome building 
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of grej granite. ' There is also a fine court-house and a 
large gaol near the cathedral, and an immense red brick 
lunatic asylum on the hills east of the town, standing in 
an enclosure of 120 acres. Including recent extensions, 
its cost was close on £100,000. Downpatrick had until 
lately a considerable trade, but during the present century 
has steadily declined, and its appearance now is distinctly 
dilapidated. Large houses stand unoccupied, and stores 
and factories are falling into decay. The population 
according to the last census is 3,132. The centre of the 
town is formed by the intersection of five streets on the 
low ground, and here stands a commodious town hall; 
from this point steep hills rise to east and west. The 
cathedral, court-house, <&c., stand on the western eminence. 
If we ascend the eastern slope we reach Gallows Hill, 
so called on account of the place being used for the hanging 
of rebels in 1798 ; from this point we get a commanding 
view of the town and surrounding district, the windings 
of the Quoile, the Mourne Mountains, &c. Three good 
hotels meet the requirements of travellers. 

ANTIQUITIES, — The cathedral, with the old town 
cross and reputed grave of St. Patrick, stands on the 
wooded eminence to the west of the town. We reach it 
by walking up English Street, passing on the right the 
court-house and old gaol (at the gate of which Russell was 
executed for treason in 1803), and on the left the alms-house 
and schools built and endowed by Mr. Southwell early 
in the eighteenth century. To visit the great dun we take 
the road to the cathedral, turn to the right round the 
court-house, and cross a couple of low fields, with the 
high walls of the new gaol on our right. The dun presents 
to the visitor approaching it from the town a fosse about 
40 feet wide and 9 feet deep, beyond which rises a huge 
rampart over 60 feet in height, and very steep. Beyond 
this rampart the ground drops 20 feet into a laige oval 
e^oaure, inside which, at one, side, a mound rises 30 
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feet above its general level, surrounded by a ditch 10 feet 
deep. The great outer rampart is much higher on the 
landward or eastern side, and the ditch below it much 
deeper than on the other sides, which abut on the 
marshes. The western side of the central mound has been 
partially removed. The works cover an egg-shaped area 
of about 750 x 650 feet. Though no doubt much impaired 
by the ravages of time, this fort is still a gigantic structure, 
and its imposing appearance cannot fail to impress the 
visitor. In olden times the sea flowed up every tide over 
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will now make a tour of them. Leaving Downpatrick, at 
a distance of one mile we cross Quoile Bridge, and admire 
the pretty scenery along the Quoile River (cieoille, a pole)— 
high woods of Oak rising from the reed-fringed banks of the 
stream. We turn to the left beyond the bridge, and half- 
a-mile further turn again to the left. The road leads along 
the flat meadows by the Quoile, and a short mile brings us 
to a gate on the left-hand side, through which we pass 
along a shady avenue to the ruins of INCH ABBEY 
(inu, an island), standing in picturesque decay on the 
river margin, embosomed in trees. That the site was 
originally an island there can be no doubt. It is still 
surrounded by swampy meadows, with a sub-soil of marine 
clay, and on the west side, by the rail- 
way, may still be seen an old raised 
embankment connecting it with the 
adjoining high land. Harris (1744) 
describes it and maps it as a peninsula 
connected with the mainland by a 
narrow neck. This island was called 
Iniscouscry (inis Cnmhscraidh)^ after 
one of the sons of Connor MacNessa ; 

Couscry was slain a.d. 33, after a reign 
of three years on the throne of Ulster. 

In this secluded retreat a little church 
stood in early times ; the date and 
history of its foundation are lost, but 
it was in existence at the end of the 
10th century. Three years after De 
Oourcy’s arrival at Downpatrick, in 
1180, he founded a monastery here, 
conducted by Cistercian monks whom 
he brought over from Furness Abbey, 
in Lancashire, to atone, it is said, for the 
destruction of the Abbey of Erenagh, 
a few miles to the southward, which, 
having been fortified against him, he had ravaged with 
fire and sword. From the little that now remains, 
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the buildings appear to have been of considerable archi- 
tectural beauty. The chancel still stands, lighted by three 
beautiful lancet windows of Early English design ; most 
of the rest of the abbey church, and of the surrounding 
buildings, have almost disappeared. The church was 170 
feet long, with nave and aisles, each transept furnished on 
the eastern side with two small chapels. Adjoining the 
church were the sacristy, chapter- ho use, and fratry, 
arranged according to the usual Cistercian plan. The 
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ancient church, beside which the abbey was built, stood 
till comparatively lately in the middle of the cemetery. 
Its design and character indicated a very great antiquity, 
but it was ruthlessly destroyed to make room for a mauso- 
leum. The ruins of the abbey are now conserved by the 
owner of the soil, R. Perce val-Maxwell, D.L., whose 
beautiful demesne of Finnebrogue adjoins on the north. 

Retracing our steps and recrossing the bridge, we turn 
to the left down the winding edge of the river. We pass 
the locks by means of which the sea is excluded from the 
low grounds around Downpatrick, and skirt the tidal 
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portion of the estuary. A mUe below the bridge we visit 
Quoile Castle, a small square tower guarding a narrow 
portion of the inlet, and now cracked and dilapidated. 
If we retrace our steps half-a-mile to the quay, and take 
the road to the left for a mile, we reach the site of the ancient 
Abbey of SAUL {sahhal^ a barn), where St. Patrick first 
preached the Gospel in Ireland, and made his first convert 
to Christianity — Dichu, the lord of the territory, who lent 
him the barn in which his first Irish Christian service was 
held. Here arose one of the earliest churches in Ireland, 
named after the humble building where the saint had 
preached. St. Patrick placed in charge of it St. Dunnius, 
one of his disciples , he is stated to have favoured the place 
frequently with his presence, when resting from his mis- 
sionary labours, and here he died in a.o. 493. The Abbey 
of Saul appears to have sufTered severely at the hands of 
enemies. It was almost destroyed by the Danes ; and, 
being built anew by St. !!dalachy — the famous Malachi 
O’Morgair, Bishop of Down — in the 12th century, it was 
sacked by Magnus O’Eochadha, King of Ulster, in 1170, 
and subsequently by Edward Bruce in 1316. The present 
church, which stands on the ancient site, and is approached 
by two formal avenues lined with Irish Yews, is a white- 
washed structure of remarkable plainness, and not inaptly 
bears the title of Sahhcd. In the surrounding graveyard 
fragments of ancient buildings may still be seen, and two 
small vaulted chambers of stone ; but these have not been 
identified. The site of the first Christian edifice erected 
in Ireland is a pleasing one. It stands high, and com- 
mands a magnificent prospect to the northward. The 
winding Quoile and island-studded lough of Strangford 
lie before us, with the town of Killyleagh ; and far beyond 
the rolling hillocks which intervene rise Scrabo Hill and 
the Belfast mountains, with Slieve Croob dominating the 
county to the westward. 

From Saul we keep the eastern road for two miles, 
and passing through the hamlet of RAHOLP, lying in a 
pretty valley, we reach the remains of one of the most 
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ancient edifices in the county. This is the little church 
formerly called E(tlh~c6lpa (Raholp), now locally known 
as Chnrch-moyley. It stands on a low mound, apparently 
originally a rath, about a hundred yards on the right-hand 
side of the road. The voice of antiquity assigns the found- 
ation of this church to St. Patrick, and at the hand of its 
first bishop, St. Tassach (according to the hymn written by 
St. Fiach, Bishop of Sletty, and a disciple of St. Patrick, in 
the 6th century), he received the communion before he died. 
This venerable edifice is constructed of rough stones ce- 
mented with yellow clay instead of mortar — a feature found 
in several of the ancient edifices of the district : a mile and 
a-half N.E. of Portaferry, for instance, two small chapels 
placed close together are built in this fashion. The church 
of Raholp measures about 33 feet by 2L feet. A few years 
ago the primitive little east window, till then unscathed, 
was allowed to fall to pieces, although the building is one of 
the national antiquities vested in the (Tovemment. This 
window was 4 feet 6 inches high and 10 inches wide, broadly 
splayed on the inside, and finished, not by an arch, but by a 
flat flag. One jamb is all that now remains. The walls are 
much ruined ; an Elder tree, growing in the north wall, has 
overturned it. Other Elders fill the interior of the building, 
and Tansy is running riot among the ancient graves around it. 

From this neglected site of early Christianity we return 
as far as Raholp village, and take a road that turns to the 
left. On the left-hand side, close to four cross-roads 
which wo meet three-quarters of a mile from the village, 
stands Lough Money cromleac. This dolmen differs from 
the type, inasmuch as the cap-stone rests on two stones 
only, which stand parallel on edge. The cap-stone is 12 feet 
long and 5 feet wide, and both it and the supports are rough 
blocks of Ordovician grit. Pursuing our way, we turn to the 
right half-a-mile south of the cromleac. Our road passes 
close by the southern end of Lough Money (loch m/nine, 
the lake of the shrubbery), lying placidly at the foot of the 
steep, rocky slope of fSlieve-na-griddie (diabh-na-yriddle^ 
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the mountain of the griddle — the griddle being a oromleao), 
its surface broken only by the leaves and blossoms of the 
W ater-Lilies. A few hundred yards beyond the lake, close 
to the road on the left-hand side, stands the stone circle of 
Ballyalton. This monument is much ruined, only about a 
quarter of the circle now remaining — upright slabs of Ordo- 
vician grit — with an odd stone to mark the position of the 
rest. But the Ballyalton circle is of special interest as ex- 
hibiting a feature found in only one similarmonument in the 
district. On the north-east side of the ring there are several 
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parallel rows of stones set at right angles to that part of the 
periphery. The two inner rows are the best marked, and 
consist of long blocks of stone set on edge ; traces of two 
•other rows appear outside of the avenue thus formed. The 
thorn bushes which grow among the upright stones appear 
to be under the special protection of the fairies, for when, 
some years ago, a man ventured to take cuttings off them, 
the plates danced that night on the dresser in his kitchen I 
8Heve-na-griddle (414 feet) is worth ascending for the fine 
view of the«iwgremdxojsoounti 7 which it commands. Onits 
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Bummifc a cromleac formerly existed — as described by Harris 
(1744) and Dubourdieu (1802) ; all that now remains is the 
cap-stone, lyini; on the top of the hill. Another mile — we 
are now travelling westward towards Downpatrick — brings 
us to the vicinity of St. Patrick’s Wells at STRUELL 
(sndhair^ a stream), once a famous resort of pilgrims, but 
now quite out of vogue, deserted and ruinous. A rough 
lane, turning to the left, leads to the once famous spot. 
A clear stream, which flows down a little valley, supplies 
the water that till recently was considered so efticacious 
in the washing away of diseases. Wells have been dug 
along its course, and covered in with stone -built huts, 
“to which,” writes Harris in 1744, “vast throngs of rich 
and poor resort on Midsummer Eve and the Friday before 
Lammas, some in hopes of obtaining health, and others to 
perform penances.” Disturbances having occurred here on 
several occasions early in the present century, the Roman 
Catholic clergy discouraged these practices, and the place is 
now quite deserted. Beside the wells stand the ruins of a 
chapel dedicated to St. Patrick. It was intended to replace 
a much older structure, but was never finished. The largest 
of the wells, to which dressing-rooms are attached, was used 
for bathing, the others for the washing of certain portions 
of the body. From Struell we return to Downpatrick 
(2 miles), having made altogether a round of 14 miles. 

Another interesting excursion that may be made 
from Downjiatrick is to LOUGHINfSLAND (inis-im- 
lochain, the island of the little lako),^6 miles. To reach 
it we take the Dundrum road and turn to the right, 
two miles out, past the end of Ballydugan Lough. The lake 
called Loughinisland is about j mile in length, prettily 
situated among low hills and copses. A long narrow 
island, fringed with reeds and covered with dark pine- 
trees, rises near the centre, approached by a causeway 
from the west bank, and among the trees are the ruins of 
three! churches of different ages. The largest of the three 
appears to be^ the most modern. Two atones with ancient . 
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inscriptions are built into the inside face of the south wall. 
The second church is evidently of great antiquity, but its 
ivy-smothered walls show no distinctive ai-chitectural 
features. The thii'd, known as MacArtan’s Chapel, bears 
over the small doorway the letters (Phelim MacCartan 
or MacArtan) and the date 1636, carved in the dressed 
Castle Espie limestone of which the jambs and arch 
are built. The waters of the lake yield some good 
plants, among which are several Charas and the Hex- 
androus Water wort (Ulatim hexandra). At the four 
cross-roads at the Buck’s Head, at the north end of 
the lake, a cromleac stands on a little knoll. The cap- 
stone is a mass of Ordovician grit, measuring 9x7x2^ 
feet, and is much glaciated, being rounded and striated. 
It covers a small chamber made of several blocks, one of 
which is also well glaciated, and of a number of smaller 
stones. Tliis structure formerly occupied the interior of 
a earn 60 yards in circumference, the stones composing 
which were removed for building purposes in the last 
century. The chamber contained bones and ashes. It 
was at this place that Russell tried to raise Emmet’s 
standard of revolt in 1803. 

NATURAL HISTORY.— For the naturalist, the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient town of Downpatrick has many attractions. The 
botanical interest of the district centres in the extensive marshes which lie 
west of the town, and in the deep slow-flowing stream. In autumn the 
marshes aie tinged red-brown with the immense profusion of fruiting stems 
of the Great Water Dock (Rvnux Jfydrolapathnm) ; with it grow the rayed 
form of the Bur- Marigold eerniia var. rcuiiata), and in the ditches 

the beautiful Water-Violet (Hottonia pahistris) and the Hom-wort 
(CeratophyUim demeraum). The Crosswort {Galium Cruciato), so common 
in England, has one of its two Irish stations on tiie great dun. The South 
European Erinus cdpinuB is naturalised on tiie walls of the gaol adjoining. 

In marshy spots in the neiyhbouriiood nrow the Cranberry {SekolUra 
uatjfcoccua), twig- Kush {Ulaamm germanicum). Drooping Dog Sedge (Cares 
limata), and Slender-leaved Sedge (C. Jl>ifi>rmisX To the xoolngiat, the 
maiabes, rocky hills, and muddy shores offer a varied Aeld for investigation. 
The geologist should visit “Sampson's Stone," a huge erratic block of . 
f^stalliiie dolerite, incaeuring about 14x8x6 feet. It lies on the auinmit 
of an eminence half-a-mile aouthwaid of the town, and presumably was 
earried hither hf Ice from Berabo HUl or the highlands of Antrim. 
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7.— ST. JOHN’S POINT, KILLOUOH, 
ARDOLASS, STRANGFORD. 

D ownpatrick forms the best centre from which to 
explore the pretty and interesting maritime district 
that stretches along the southern end of Strangford Lough, 
and on along the Irish Sea coast to St. John’s Point. A 
branch line recently constructed under the Light Railways 
scheme brings us from Downpatrick south-eastward across 
low hills to the sea. A mile out of Downpatrick wo leave 
the main lino to Newcastle and bend sharply to the loft. 





■TONE CIRCLE, BALLYNOR. 

At BALLYNOE {paUe nua^ the new town), a way- 
side station three miles out, we alight to visit the finest 
stone circle in the county. To reach it we take a lane 
that runs westward from the road at the level crossing 
olose to the station, and it is within five minutes' walk. 
It consists of a complete circle of large stones, inside 
which is an incomplete ellipse of smaller stones, the longer 
axis of the latter almost equalling the diameter of the 
circle. The outer ring is about 100 feet across ; the inner 
one about 90 feet by 40 feet. The largest stone stands 
6 feet 6 inches high, is 6 feet long, and 3 feet thick. 
Most of the stones are Ordovician grit, but a few are 
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erratic blocks of granite. About a dozen large stones 
stand or lie in the vicinity of the monument, but their 
connection with it is not clear. Altogether, about 80 
large blocks have been collected to form this remarkable 
monument. 

Half-a-mile west of the circle, a conspicuous rath 
occupies a hill-top, differing from most of these structures 
in having the northern portion of its elevated enclosure 
occupied by an oval flat-topped mound, rising about 10 
feet above the general level. The fort is surrounded by 
a deep and perfect fosse, in which water still lies. The 
rampart rises steeply to a height of 20 feet, or 30 feet on 
the side where the mound is situated. On a hill-top half- 
a-mile further westward stand the ruins of Castle Screen, 
the Greencastel, Viride CcLdrum^ or Castle Cryn of the 
State Papers. This, and Bright Castle, which will be 
referred to immediately, were small fortresses built by 
the Anglo-Normans to protect their line of communica- 
tion between Downpatrick and Ardglass. Castle Screen 
they built on a hill which long before had been selected 
as a site for an earthen fort, and the square masonry 
tower was placed on the south-east edge of the rath. 
Only a fragment of the castle now remains ; it com- 
mands a grand view of the Mourne Mountains, Dundrum 
Bay, and the district of Lecale. Bright Castle, which 
stands 2 miles south-east of Ballynoe Station, and looks 
down on Killough and Ardglass, and all the expanse of sea 
to the east and south, is a plain tower 20 feet square, 
with walls a yard thick. The church which stands hard 
by was originally founded by St. Loam, a contemporary 
of St. Patrick. This is the church that was burned by 
Edward Bruce in 1316, with all its crowd of fugitives ; 
and in later and happier times the first Sunday-school 
* in Ireland was founded here, in 1782. Close by, in the 
townland of Grangewalls, about the year 1842, a beautiful 
Vessel of gilt copper, enamelled in three colours, was 
turned up by the plough. It was of the famous work 
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of Limoges, and the style of the 
design proved it to belong to 
about the year 1200 a.d. It 
was remarkable for its ohaste- 
ness of design and elegance of 
workmanship. Such vessels 
were used for the wine and 
water for consecration at the 
altar, and no doubt the phial 
belonged to the ancient church 
of Bright.* 

A quick run down hill and 
across an estuarine flat, where 
bricks are made, brings us to 
KILLOUGH Station (7 miles). 

The village (pop. 585) is built 
round the edge of the bay south 
of ihe railway station. It con- 
sists of a broad street, prettily 
planted with shady Sycamore 
trees, and containing a clean 
and remarkably cheap little 
hotel. Adjoining the village is a fine alms-house, one 
of five built in Ireland on the bequest of Mr. Charles 
Shells, a successful Liverpool merchant, who was a native 
of Killough . He was born 1782, and died 1861, leaving 
£90,000 to found the **Sheils Institutes. The small 
harbour here is frequented by fishing-boats. The place 
derives its name (cill-locha, the church of the lake) from 
the Strand Lough, which lies close to the station, formed 
by the damming back of the waters of the low ground by 
an old raised beach along which the railway runs. South 
of Killough, glacial gravels, cemented together into a hard 
conglomerate, stand up boldly above the shore-line. Two 
miles south of Killough is ST. JOHN'S POINT, 
where a very ancient church and a very modem lighthouse 
cUim attention. The ruins of the Church .of St. John 

• Sea m /oum. Arcs., voL U., p. 1S2. 1864. 
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stand in a field by the roadside a few hundred yards north 
of the lighthouse. This is one of the earliest ecclesiastical 
buildings in the county. It measures 20x13 feet in- 
ternally. The east window is, unfortunately, completely 
demolished, but is described as having been small and 
narrow, terminating above in an acute angle formed by 
the inclination of two flags. In the south wall is a small 
window, narrower above than below, and covered by a 
single flag instead of an arch. The doorway in the west 
wall is of similar construction, 2 feet wide below the lintel, 
3 feet wide at the threshold. ‘‘ This seems,” says Dr. 
Reeves, **to be the church of Stechian, which was granted, 
about the year 1183, by Malachi, Bishop of Down, to the 
Abbey of St. Patrick.” Close to this venerable relic 
towers the tall white lighthouse that, day and night, keeps 
watch and ward over the reefs of St. John’s Point — 

Through the endless summer evenings, on the lineless, 
level floors ; 

Through the yelling Channel tempest when the siren 
hoots and roars. 

The tower rises 140 feet above the water, and shows 
a red revolving light with a maximum power of 130,000 
candles, and also a lower fixed red and white light for 
the guidance of coasting traflic. The machinery and 
fittings are of the moat recent type, the lighthouse having 
been finished in 1893. From its lofty balcony a beautiful 
view is obtained across Dundrum Bay to the Mourne 
Mountains. The reefs of Ordovician rock that fringe the 
shore in this district are of much interest to the geologist, 
being well glaciated from the north-west, and penetrated 
by very many basaltic dykes, some porphyritic, others 
amygdaloidal or sphsaroidal, with a general south-east 
bearing. From St. John’s Point, a pretty walk of 2^ miles 
by the shore brings us back to Eillough. From 
Killoiigh Station to Ardglass by rail is 1^ mile ; by the 
ro^ from village to village 2^ miles. We recommend 
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the pedestrian to keep to the shore along the north side 
of Killough Bay, where he will see a fine section of the 
glacial deposits, and beautifully glaciated rocks, ahd on 
along the picturesque ** Downs ” to 

ARDQLASS. 

Ardglass (ard-glas, the green height, from the hillocks 
that rise north and south of the town), formerly one of 
the foremost ports in the North of Ireland, is pictur- 
esquely situated on the slopes surrounding a small but 
deep bay. Its nautical importance is now almost 
confined to the fishing industry, of which it is a well- 
known centre. Several castles remain to mark its former 
greatness ; and since the opening of the railway the place 
is again rising into favour, on account of its conspicuous 
advantages as a seaside resort. Good hotels have sprung 
up, and plenty of lodgings are available. The present 
(1891) population of the town is 544. At the time of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion, the possession of Ardglass was 
deemed of so much moment that seven castles were built 
by De Courcy for its protection. The harbour no doubt 
formed an important base for the operations of the 
English, whose head-quarters were then at Downpatrick, 
and who were isolated by the mountain regions of Mourne 
and Carlingford from their brethren inside the *‘Pale,’’ 
which extended as far north as Dundalk. In the reign 
of Henry IV. a trading company established themselves 
here under a grant from that monarch. Ardglass was 
then a corporate town and Boyal borough, returning 
members to Parliament. To this company and to subse- 
quent traders is ascribed the erection of the castles and 
fortified stores that now occupy, in picturesque decay, 
conspicuous sites in the town. Jordan’s Castle, the most 
perfect of these, rises among the houses near the quay. 
It is stated to derive its name from Jordan de Saukvill« 
a Norman whose family had settled here in 1177, itod 
who was confirmed in his possessions by Henry I£L in 
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1217. This castle successfully 
withstood the onslaughts of the 
insurgents for three years during 
the Earl of Tyrone's rebellion 
in the reign of Elizabeth : its 
stout defender, Simon Jordan, 
was eventually relieved by Lord 
Deputy Mountjoy, and received 
due rewards for his valour. The 
castle is a lofty and slender 
tower, 70 feet high, of graceful 
architecture, and in an eicellent 
state of preservation ; its grim Jordan’s cahtle, ardolaa 

stonework is brightened bya profusion of yellow Wallflower 
and white Scurvy-grass. The Jordan arms — a cross and 
three* horse-shoes — are to be seen on a stone near the 
top, and one corner tower is occupied by a still perfect 
columbarium. In the great rebellion of 1641 Ardglass 
fell for a while into the hands of the Irish. Subsequently, 
its importance seems to have rapidly waned, and it is 
only recently that the town has again enjoyed the sun of 
prosperity. King’s Castle and Queen’s Castle disappeared 
about half a century ago, and from the ruins arose the 
present King’s Castle, a fine modem mansion overlooking 
the harbour. The New Works consisted of a singular 
T ange of buildings on the shore at the southern end of the 
town, believed to have been used as a fortified warehouse 
by the early merchants. The greater part of this 
structure and the adjoining' tower of Horn Castle were 
converted by Lord Locale in 1790 into the present 
Ardglass Castle. Among the trees adjoining stand the 
ruins of Cowd Castle — a name of unknown origin ; and 
in the street hard by rises Margaret’s Castle : like Cowd 
Castle, it is a plain square tower, and probably both 
formed portion of the defences of the **New Works.” 
In spite of the former importance of Ardglass and its 
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buildings, the histoiy of most of the ruins that remain ic 
wrapped in obscurity. 

Ardglass Harbour is oonyenient and secure, with suffi- 
cient water to allow yessels of 600 tons burthen to enter 
and leaye at all states of the tide ; £25,000 were spent on 
its improyement about twenty years ago. It is the head- 
quarters of the northern herring trade, in which about 
3,000 6shermen are engaged. A regatta is held here 
annually. 

In 1813 the present Protestant church was built on 
the site of the old church, which had lain in ruins for 
two hundred years. Among the debris was found the 
curious stone which may be seen built into the wail of 
the porch. It is sculptured with two coats-of-arms and a 
representation of the CruciBxion, and in curiously inter- 
twined raised letters of Early English character is the 
inscription : — 

Live to die Be posieni 

and fer tlie Lord in well and wo 

aiiieiul your life when is the end 

and sine no mor > . . . 

for dethe is and fast and pre 

yr rewards and waelie th • . 

Maria Janes mother to 

Thomas Janes gentleman 

A.D. im. 

The yisitor will delight in the high common, known 
as the Downs, which oyerlooks the rock-bound coast 
south of the town. The short yelyety turf, through which 
the rock bursts here and there, is yariegated with patches 
of pink and blue and yellow and white — the blossoms of 
Sea-Pink, Vernal Squill, Bird’s-foot Trefoil, Sea Campion, 
and Scaryy-grasB. Below, the uptilted slates stand sharp 
as the teeth of a saw, plunging down into deep green 
water, with white foam along the margin. An illimitable 
expanse of glittering sea lies in fronts the horiaon only 
broken by the blue hills of distant Manxland. North- 
ward we see Guns Ldand, hear the mouth of Strangfoxd 
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Loagh ; southward, nothing but sea. The clear pure aii 
blows in off the water, and a more delightful spot than 
the Downs of Ardglass on a summer’s day cannot be 
imagined. West of the Downs, and south of the town, 
is the hill called the Ward of Ardglass. A road beautifully 
shaded with trees leads to its summit, which is crowned 
with a circular turret known as the Isabella Tower, used 
as a coastguard watchhouse. From this vantage-point a 
glorious view discloses itself. Below us on the north lies 
the little town and the harbour, with the hill called the 
Ward of Ardtole rising over its further shore, and the 
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ruined church of Ardtole on its summit : eastward, the 
broad Irish Sea and the Isle of Man ; southward and 
eastward, St. John’s Point and lighthouse, the harbour 
and village of Killough, the white hamlet of Coney Island, 
and the wide sweep of Dundrum Bay, backed by the peaks 
of the Moume Mountains. The portion of the Downs 
nearest to the town is fenced off, and forms the grounds 
of Ardglass Castle. Here an excellent golf-course has 
been laid out and is maintained and used by the Ardglass 
Golf Club. The course is a sufficiently exciting one, lying 
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along the shore and baok again, over the short turf which 
rises and falls in miniature mountains, with here and 
there a reef of rock forming a hazard, enough to make the 
bravest turn pale. The club has over 160 members, and 
visitors are admitted for long or short periods at very low 
rates. The very ancient church of St. Nicholas stands 
on the summit of the hill of Ardtole (ard Tuathail^ 
Tuathal’s height), half-a<mile north of Ardglass. This 
was formerly the parish church of Ardglass, but, as 
recorded in the Terrier ol 1616, “wood kern of M^Oartane’s 
countiy upon a time when the inhabitants were at mass 
killed them all ; whereupon it was brought within the 
town.” The east wall, containing a large arched window 
which looks out over the sea, still remains, as well as the 
side walla ; the church was appropriately dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, the patron of sailors. Hard by the church 
is one of the finest souterrains in the county. It is 
118 feet long, feet wide, and 4^ feet high, widening to 
a rounded end 7 feet wide and 6| feet high. A small 
chamber is placed on one side of the passage, which is 
divided into three compartments by stone partitions with 
small openings through them. At present the entrance 
to the souterrain is covered over, the owner being afraid 
of injui^ to the structure. 

From Ardglass the return to Downpatrick may be 
varied by making a detour to Strangford (9 miles, and 
thence 8^ miles to Downpatrick). Passing Ardtole on the 
right, the road runs northward through undulating fertile 
country. On the right-hand side of the road, half-a-mile 
beyond Ardtole, is the “Cross of Ardtole,” a small mound 
resembling a grave, with blocks of grit arranged on it in 
the form of the spots on a “ five ” at cards. Nothing is 
known concerning this monument. We pass Chapeltown, 
where we may examine an Anglo-Norman grave-slab of 
iWinsual and beautiful design, built into the wall of Duns- 
fold Chapel, having been brought from Ardtole Chujrch, 
A lailge slab of the same age is in the Protestant church- 
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yard half-a-mile north. On the shore, in the townland 
of Sbeepland Beg, adjoining on the south, there is a ** rag 
well,” called St. Patrick’s well, where pious pilgrims still 
leave shreds of cloth, according to the ancient Celtic 
custom. A turn to the right, three miles from Ardglass, 
leads us down to Ballyhoman Bay, a noble sweep of 
sand and shingle, with Guns Island lying at its southern 
end. Separated from Ballyhoman by a rocky point is 
Benderg Bay, another pretty spot, with Killard Hill 
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rising over it. Our by-road rises and drops over 
the ridge, and we look down on the rock-bound 
entrance of Strangford Lough. Right opposite in mid- 
channel lies the dangerous Angus Rock, marked by a tall 
white beacon, with the low reefs of Ballyquintin Point 
behind it. Our road now runs along the margin of the 
deep and narrow channel. Three miles from Ballyhoman 
we pass KILCLIEF {cUl cleithe, the hurdle churchX a 
name no doubt derived from the materials of which thA 
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church WAS originallj constructed. Olose to the modern 
church, which represents one of the most ancient ecclesi- 
astical foundations in the country, rises the old castle, a 
grim square battlemented tower, guarding the entrance of 
the lough. It is believed to date from the early part of the 
14th century, and its erection is ascribed to some of the 
Anglo-Norman nobles who at that time held sway in 
Southern Down. Later, it was occupied as a manor by 
the Bishops of Down. It is still in a good slate of pre- 
servation, well roofed, and is used as a store. There is a 
winding stair in the south-east projection, and the remains 
of a two-light window of 14th century character. About 
the graveyard and church will be seen several interesting 
early grave-slabs of Anglo-Norman pattern. Another 
2^ miles of pretty road brings us to the village of 
STRANQFORD (pop. 392), beautifully situated on a 
small but deep recess in the rocky shores of the tide -swept 
channel, directly opposite the town of Portaferry. North' 
of the village lies Old Court, the residence of Lord de Ros, 
embosomed in trees. The grounds contain a quaint 
chapel — ^built in 1629 for George, 16th Earl of Kildare — 
which is still regularly used for worship. The village is 
rambling and picturesque. In its centre rises a square 
keep, which has been repaired and is now used for 
domestic purposes. From the quay, boats continually 
ply to and from Portaferry. Leaving Sbrangford for 
Downpatrick, the road runs inland over a ridge, and 
drops down again to the head of a shallow inlet, beyond 
which rise the rich woods of Castleward, the estate of 
Viscount Bangor ; on a promontory to the right, on the 
top of a green mound, stands the square keep of Audley’s 
Castle (so called after the Anglo-Norman family who held 
*it), another of the numerous fortresses with which the 
English guarded their possessions in Ulster. The ancient 
Castle Ward stands on the shore of a little bay a short 
distance south of Audley’s Castle ; it is a picturesque 
square toyrer, with a battlemented summit, now surrounded 
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by farm buildingi. The grounds of Oastleward also con- 
tain two fine pillar-stones, one upright and one fallen, 
and a grand avenue of ancient Tew-trees. Our road now 
ascends, and then runs westward, with rocky heath-covered 
hills to the left and woods to the right, and we pass 
several lakelets filled with water-plants. In one of them, 
on the north side of the road, the Twig-rush (Cladium 
yermanieum) and Slender-leaved Sedge (Carex filifonnis)^ 
two of the rarest plants of the north-east of Ireland, grow 
abundantly. Further on we see, down by the shore on 
the right, Myra Castle, a modern castellated mansion, 
with the ancient keep of Walshestown Castle, an ivy- 
covered fortress still in an excellent state of preservation, 
rising close beside it. On our left is the early church of 
Raholp, previously visited ; further on we again see 
Quoile Castle, and 8^ miles from Strangford we reach 
Downpatrick. 


8.-DOWNPATRICK TO DUNDRUM AND 
NEWCASTLE. 

W E resume our journey at Downpatrick . The railway, 
which has swung round eastward into the station, 
finds itself in a cid-dc-soc, and has no alternative but to 
return for a short distance the way it came. Half-a 
mile out it bends sharply southward, skirting the marshes 
of the Quoile. The branch line to Ardglsss turns off to 
the left, and we plunge into a deep cutting through a 
mound of glacial drift, noting its boldly rain-sculptured 
banks. Soon we pass Ballydugan lake, fringed with Bul- 
rushes and dotted with Water-Lilies, and draw up at the 
new station of Tullymurry (4 miles), the nearest station 
for the village of CLOUQH (a contraction of dough- 
magh-rtehatf the stone of the plain of the fort of the 
battle), where stand the vestiges of a caNtle built, like 
Castle Screen, inside an earthen rath, and SEApQRDBf 

n 
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Adjoining which is Colonel Forde’s fine demesne. Beyond 
Tullymurry we strike the muddy northern end of the 
Inner Bay of Dundrum, and skirt its margin. On the 
right stands Mount Panther among tall trees. Now the 
bay broadens. Across the water rise yellow sand-dunei 
flanking each side of the narrow entrance, and the im- 
posing cattle ruin rising on a hill to our right tells us of 
our approach to Dundrum (7^ miles from Downpatrick, 
34 miles from Belfast). 



DUNDRUM AND THE INNER BAY, FROM THE CABTLE. 


DUNDRUM. 

Dundrum (pop. 474) is a clean and pleasant village 
with a wide street shaded by trees, and a pretty church at 
either end, each standing onalawn planted with hydrangeas. 
The street stretches along the margin of the Inner Bay, 
which is shaped like a fish’s tail or the head of a hammer. 
The village faces tlie narrow entrance, beyond which we 
see the waves of the Irish Sea breaking on the bar. A 
channel of several fathoms in depth leads up to the quay ; 
but ri^t and left the water is very shallow, and at low 
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tide we may ford the bay from Dundrum to the sand- 
donee opposite. The chief attraction of Dundrum is the 
grand Anglo-Norman fortress which stands, majestic in 
its ruins, on the low wooded hill overlooking the town 
and bay. Its erection is ascribed to De Courcy, who is 
believed to have built it for the Knights Templar, about 
the end of the 12th century. Since very early times the 
mound of Dundrum had been used for purposes of war 
or defence, and the castle was erected on the site of a 
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rath known as Ihm RvAhraidhe — Bury's fort — and men- 
tioned under this name in the ancient annals. The 
present name, Dundrum (the fort on the ridge), was also 
derived from this ancient structure, of which the fosse yet 
remains, forming the ditch which protected De Couroy’s 
castle walls. Here it was that Bricriu of the Poisoned 
Tongue gave the great feast to King Connor MacNcssa 
and the Red Branch Knights which was destined to give 
rise to so much strife, as recounted in the Leahhar na 
the most ancient manuscript in the Boyal Irish 
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Academy’s priceless eollecfcion. The castle which the 
Anglo-Normans erected on Rury’s Fort was one of the 
strongest fortresses in Ulster. ** I assure your lordeship, ” 
wrote Lord Deputy Grey to Thomas Crumwell, Lord 
Privy Seal, in 1639, *’as yt standyth, [it] ys one of the 
strongyst holtes that ever I sawe in Irelande, and moost 
commodijB for defence in the hole countre of Lecayll * 
both bv see and lande ;"t and the Lord Deputy had had 
a con .iderable experience of Irish strongholds. Dundrum 
Oassle, like the other vantage-points in the district, had 



a lurid and tempestuous career. The Irish held it when 
Gerald, Earl of Kildare, took it by storm in 1517. Then 
it fell into the hands of the Magennises, from whom it 
was taken by Lord Grey in 1539. Shane O’Neill repaired 
it and held it against the English in 1666. Lord Mountjoy 
wrested it from Phelim Magennis in 1601. From the 
MaoArtans it passed over to Lord Cromwell in 1605 ; and 
his grandson, the first Earl of Ardglass, sold it to Sir 

* Lscayll, U., Lnih CoiIImU, CsthBl’i half, now the baronies of Upper 
and ^wer Leeale, extending from Dundram to Strsn^ord and Ardglaii. 

fStaU Papers, Henry VHI., vol. ill., no. celxxx. 
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Francis Blundell in 1636. It was dismantled by Oliver 
Cromwell in 1652. The ruins as they stand to-day are 
impressive. The circular donjon keep still towers 
imposingly to a height of about 50 feet. It measures 
45 feet in external diameter, and its walls are 8 feet thick. 
It stands towards the western side of a courtyard or 
bawn, roughly circular in shape and about 150 feet across, 
round which sweeps the massive outer wall of the fortress. 
Below the wall, a deep fosse quarried out of the solid rock 
completed the defences ; on the north and west sides the 
fosse is still comparatively uninjured. On the south side 
of the wall was the great barbican gate, guarded by two, 
strong towers, now much ruined ; Mr. Phillips believes 
they were used by the Blundell family as a quarry for the 
building of the Elizabethan mansion, the ruins of which 
stand below the castle on this side. Probably at the same 
time, the ground on this side was levelled and laid out in 
terraces, and the fosse filled up.*^ 

The sandhills of Murlough, which rise on the south 
side of the narrow entrance of the Inner Bay, right oppo- 
site Dundrum, are the most prolific site in County Down 
for pre-historic implements. Mr. W. J. Knowles writes, 
‘*I . . . obtained a large series of implements from 

them. The arrow-heads were numerous and beautifully 
worked, and the scrapers, as at other stations, were the 
most plentiful of all the kinds of implements. .... 
Hammer-stones and anvil-stones were abundant, and 
several stone axes, both rudely chipped and polished, were 
obtained. The usual sherds of pottery, bones, and shells 
were found, but not so plentiful as at other stations. The 
majority of the objects were procured from hollows or 
pits among the sandhills, but they must have dropped 
from the old surface, as the remnants of it were seen as 
black layers along the sides, and bared platforms of the 
old surface stood out from* the steep faces of sand in 

•See J. J. PhUlipe: Th% Jnnolf and ArchmUtn c/ Dundnun Oasgi, 
Mbit : Maioae Wud dt Oo. 1888. 
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many instanoes. On ona occasion I happened on an old 
hei^h, and obtained three dressed knives, some scrapers, 
cores, pottery, a well-marked anvil-stone, hammer-stones, 
and a polished stone hatchet.*’ * An interesting earthen- 
ware bowl was found here by Rev. Leonard IIass^.t On 
the northern side of the entrance stand the sandhills of 
Bally kinler {baile caindltra^ the town of the candlestick 
— so called because Ballykinler was a luminary to the 
Cathedral of Christ Church in Dublin ; that is, it was 
appropriated to supply the altar of that church with 
waxlights). Hr. W. H. Patterson has recorded the occur- 
rence ot neolithic remains from here ; hakes, scrapers, 
pottery, shells, and bones of horse, ox, red deer, pig, 
sheep, and dog were obtain ed.:t On the shores of 
Dundrum Bay and the sandhills several plants find their 
northern limit on the east side of Ireland. Such are the 
Blunt-fiowered Rush (Jwacus ohtusiflorus^ also at Kil- 
lough), Sea Purslane (Atriplex port'idacoides)^ and Blue 
^Flea-bane (Erigermi acris); the sandhills yield a number 
of other species of interest and rarity. 

From Dundrum an excursion may be made to St. 
John’s Point (9 miles) by crossing to the Ballykinler sand- 
dunes by boat or ford, and proceeding thence by road 
along the shores of Dundrum Bay. The graveyard ad- 
joining Ballykinler Chapel, which lies a mile to the north 
of our road, occupies the site of an ancient crannog, or 
lake-dwelling, which stood in a lake which was drained 
in 1814. Bronze spears and axes were found in the 
crannog when it was levelled. We pass Tyrella House 
and church (tech Biaghla, the house of St Riaghal or 
Regulus). In this neighbourhood, at different times, three 
■outerrains have been discovered. They have been 

* Knowles: [First] Itepcrt on (Ke Pre-historie Remains from the Sand‘ 
klUe of the Coast ^Irdcmd, Proa R,L Aeadomiy^ 8id ser., vol 1., no. 2, 1882. 

t HmbA : CMoota from the Sandhills at Dwminim, and their AnUqaity. 
Joam. B. Soe. Antig, /., 5th ser., voL iv., 1824. 

t Patterson : Notice qf a Pre^istorie Site at Ballykinler, Dundrum fioir, 
County of Doan, Joum. R,S.A,l., 5tli ser., vol. ill., 1808. 
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figured and described by Mr. W. Gray.* One of theiu, 
situated at Cove Hill, west of Rathmullan, has several 
strong atone partitions of ingenious construction built 
across the passage, evidently for purposes of defence. At 
Rathmullan (rath muUinn, the fort of the mill) — five 
miles from Dundrum — a lofty tumulus is seen. Three 
miles further on, at Ballyvaston (town of Weston, an 
Anglo-Irish family), about the year 1735, a heavy storm, 
sweeping away large quantities of sand, which destroyed 
a rabbit-warren, revealed a buried villaflre, no doubt th«» • 

r 
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village that maps an<1 documents of the previous ceiituiy 
showed to have mrished in the vicinity . It had evidently 
been overwhelmed by sand during a storm, and the very 
fact of its existence had been forgotten. If we keep 
southward round the shore of the bay at Rossglass, two 
t miles will bring us to St. John’s Point (p. 143); if we 
keep eastward, IJ mile will bring us to Killous^h (p. 143). 
Prom Dundrum, Clough, and Seaforde (p. 163), Maghera 
(p. 176), and Castlewellan (p. 176) are within easy reach. 
Jourih JIAAJ,, 5tb. ser., voL Iv., 1894. 
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Leaving Dundrum, the railway again skirts the edge 
of the Intier Bay, and crosses the Carrigs River at 
5LIDDERYF0RD. Here, in a field beside the road, 
and visible from the railway on the right-hand side, stands 
a fine cromleac (see illustration on previous page). The 
granite cap-stone, which measures 8 feet in length by the 
same in breadth, covers a chamber formed of three large 
stones — two of slate, one of granite. A lofty pillar-stone, 
11 feet in height, which stands a short distance south-west 
of the cromleac, and a lower block beside it, appear to be 
the last fragments of a stone circle which is described as 
having stood in this vicinity.'^ In the field in which the 
cromleac is situared a souterrain also exists, but is at 
present closed up. 1 1 lies 90 yards south of the cromleac, 
and is about 60 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 feet high, 
enlarging towards the west end, and having a square 
recess near that extremity. 

Beyond Slidderyford the railway skirts, for a couple 
of miles, the back of a broad range of sand-dunes, where 
the lovely yiper*s Bugloss (Echium vnlgare) brightens the 
banks with a blaze of vivid blue. Beyond the dunes a 
flat stretch of country extends to the wooded hills around 
Oastlewellan. In front, the gigantic forms of SlieveDonard 
and Slieve Commedagh now rise close at hand. The 
train slows down, and we glide into the station of New- 
castle (38 miles). 


9.— NEWCASTLE. 

We now reach the centre of attraction in Co. Down — 
Newcastle, famous for the beauty of its scenery, the 
invigorating purity of its air, and for the abundant oppor- 
tunities which it affords for gratifying holiday tastes, 
whether touring by oar or cycle, mountain-climbing, 
bathing, golfing, or sketching. The houses of the town 
sweep round the sandy shore of the Bay of Dundrum for 

* Diibourdleu : StaiUUeal Hurvty of the County qf Down, 1802, p. 271. 
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more than a mile. Northward, beyond the railway station 
and the immense new hotel, the broad beach curves away 
for miles, backed by the dunes that the golfer knows so 
well. Westward, the lovely wooded valley of the Shimna 
River {simhne, the river of Bidrxishes) runs up through 
tree-clad hills past Bryatisford and the famous park of 
Tollyiiiore. Southward, the mountains tower in all 
their grandeur, the houses of the southern end of the 
town being actually built on the steep slope of Slieve 
Donard. Near the middle of the long straggling line of 
villas that front the sea, the granite spire of the parish 
dhurch, built on a rocky knoll, stands up effectively ; and 
between the main street and the tide a strip of green sward, 
planted with trees and laid out with walks, forms an agree- 
able promenade. The waters of a chalybeate spa on the 
hill above have been brought into the village by a pipe, and 
may be sampled at a quaint grotto near the church. From 
the mountain-side south of the town, Donard Lodge, a 
far-famed beauty-spot, looks down over sea and land from 
its fragrant pine woods. 

Newcastle, as it exists to-day, is of modem origin. In 
the turbulent times which lasted through so many 
centuries, the beauty of the scenery and salubrity of the 
air called to men in vain. The fastnesses of the mountains 
formed, no doubt, a safe refuge for the outlaw, a secure 
eyrie whence bands of marauders could descend on the 
rich lands of Locale ; and to protect their property the 
powerful Magennis family erected a stronghold at New- 
castle, selecting for its site the point where the Shimna 
River debouches into the sea, and the Annesley Arms 
Hotel now stands. Felix Magennis, who built the castle 
in 1588, appears to have selected the site of an older 
structure, as mention is made in the Aunala of the Four 
Maeters of a castle here as early as 1433. Like so many 
of the ancient fortresses, the site was chosen so as to 
command a ford— the ford afterwards known as feareat 
w ehaidein wui, the ford of the new castle— which 
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oroAsed the mouth of the Shimna River, where now the 
broad new bridge stands. In those times Newcastle wan 
known as Ballaghbeg (f^efdtich beg, the little road), and 
the townland in which it stands is still so called. The 
castle which gave its name to the town exists no longer ; 
it was removed about 60 years ago to make room for the 
hotel. The present (1891) population of Newcastle is 
returned as 898. 



NEWCAbTKS IN THE LAST CENTURY, SHOWING 'TflR MAGDNNIS CASTLE. 

(From an old picture.) 


BATHING is naturally one of the leading attractions 
of Newcastle. For ladies, good accommodation is pro- 
vided at the Black Rock, below the church. The men 
mostly bathe south of the harbour, where deep water is 
obtainable. The harbour was improved at a cost of 
£30,000 about fifty years ago ; but a heavy gale in 1874 
demolished the breakwater on the east side. Small 
lAsssels can lie alongside the old pier, but the want of 
suitable accommodation interferes with boating as a 
r^greM^ion. The County Council and the Government 
t&ve recently provided funds for the reconstruction of 
the harbour, and it is hoped this will be undertaken at 
1 ^ early date. 
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SKETCHING. — ^The proximity of a range of moun- 
tain» always ensures good cloud effects for the artist, and 
the Mourne Mountains are no exception to the rule. 
Visitors wishing for a general view of the range can easily 
go to Dundrum, Castlewellan, Annalong, or on the 
numerous country roads for a day’s work, but Newcastle 
itself offers plenty of less ambitious subjects. Its golf* 
links and sunny strand will tempt some, whilst others 
will prefer the tumbling river at Donard Lodge, with its 
picturesque sudden peeps of water through pine-trees 
overhanging great grey rucks, or woodland studies in 
more remote recesses of the demesne. Clambering above 
the waterfall towards Thomas Mountain, the heathery 
uplands whence the foaming river rushes downwards will 
furnish splendid studies of colour. A pleasant walk south- 
wards towards Bloody Bridge will give fine rock studies 
along the shore, wiili the additional attraction of obtaining 
a lift back to Newcastle on the long car from Rostrevur. 
The fine Annalong valley would make a good day’s ex- 
cursion, gtung and returning by the public car and 
walking up the couple of miles that lead from the shore 
into that lovely glen, the homeward journey being 
probably glorified by the wonderful golden twilight that 
seems so often to occur in mountain districts bordering 
on the sea. 

TROUT-FISHING in the streams that drain the 
mountain area is not good, on account of the poor 
feeding afforded by the bare granite beds over which 
they flow. Thus the rivers of Shimna, Annalong, 
Kilkeel, Ghann, and Kilbroney yield Brown Trout so 
small as to be hardly worth the catching. The White 
Water is better, and the lower reaches yield plenty of 
small but game fish ; permission is required for the 
portion of the stream lying in Mourne Park. Fine 
White Trout are caught in the Shimna and Kilkeel 
Rivers and in the White Water, the second being- the 
beet of those three streams : a fiiood just before the chM 
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Newcastle.— Fishinilfi CtoMnip. 

of the seaBon m the most propitious time. The stream in 
Tollymore Park is preserved. The Moneycsragh River, 
which flows into Dundrum Bay a couple of miles noith of 
Newcastle, affords plenty of small Brown Trout, with an 
occasional good one. Early and late in the season. 
White Trout up to 21b. haunt the stream in some 
numbers. The dam close to Dundrum contains plenty of 
fish, running about | lb. Annsborough Lake, lying north 
of Oastlewellan, is full of Brown Trout of Jib. to |lb. 
Leave to fish here is generously given on application to 
the proprietor. The fishing about Hilltown is referred 
to under the head of “CO. DOWN.— Fishing (p. 12). 



PUTTINO AT IHB ” PBlMrS HOLB," NBWOABTLB. 

OOLF is perhaps the attraction that now most draws 
visitors from a distance to Newcastle. The sand-dunes 
that stretch from the railway station northward for several 
miles are an ideal place for this ancient game, and the 
County Down Oolf Club have made their headquarters here. 
Their handsome and commodious club-house stands within 
200 yards of the new hotel. It has been just built and 
furnished at a cost of £3,000, and is far and away the best 
in Ireland. The building contains fine dressing and 
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drying-rooms, also needle, douche, and plunge baths on 
the ground door. On the first floor commanding views of 
sea and mountain are obtained from the beautiful dining- 
room, clubroom, hall, and bar lounge. The club-house 
looks on the first tee and eighteenth green of the 
magnificent 18-hole course, probably the most sporting in 
the United Kingdom. It has splendid greens and good 
turf. There is also a very fair ladies’ course of 9 holes. 
The terms for visitors who are members of any golf club 
(giving use of club-house and green) are 2/6 per day, 10/- 
per week, 16/- per fortnight, £1 per month. Players 
who are not members of any golf club may play on the 
ladies’ course for 1/- per day, or on the long course at the 
ordinary tariff, if accompanied by a member of the County 
Down Golf Club. 

HOTELS. — Im mediately ad j oining the Bail way Station, 
situated in its own tastefully laid-out grounds of about 12 
acres bordering on the beach, is the Slieve Donard Hotel, 
erected and managed by the Railway Company. The site 
has been admirably selected, with a southern aspect, and 
the building is so designed that perfect views may be had 
from all the public rooms and principal bedrooms of both 
sides of the magnificent bay and the lofty mountain range 
by which it is bounded, while from the less important 
rooms equally beautiful views may bo had of the surround- 
ing countiy, including the picturesque demesnes of Castle- 
wellan Park and Tollymore Park. The Hotel contains 
about 120 bedrooms, with sitting-rooms and bedrooms 
en mite. A splendid entrance hall with luxurious lounges 
leads to the staircase and main corridors. The public 
rooms are all on the ground floor, and consist of drawing- 
room, grand coffee room, reading and writing room, 
smoking room, billiard room, hair-dressing rooms, te 
A very fine suite of baths for ladies and gentlemen 
forms one of the most attractive features of the establish- 
ment: these consist of fresh and salt water baths. 
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needle, douche, npray, shower, and Turkish baths. A 
model laundry is attached to the establishment, fitted 
with the most modern appliances. The kitchen is perfect 
in detail, being supplied with the latest and most improved 
apparatus. Electrically lighted throughout, with lifts to 
all floors, and perfect sanitation, the Hotel will be found 
to combine the most homely comforts with delightful 
scenery and surroundings. 

Two other good Hotels occupy conspicuous sites in 
the town — the Annesley Arms and the Bellevue. 

One of the principal attractions of Newcastle is the 
proximity of three demesnes, all of which are of quite 
exceptional beauty. DONARD LODGE, the property 
of the Earl of Annesley (open to the public on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday), is situated on the slopes 
that descend from Slieve Donard to the southern end of 
the town. The house, a plain roomy mansion, commands 
a lovely view northward across Co. Down, and stands in 
grounds laid out with lawns and rare shrubs. In front, 
rich pastures dotted with trees extend to the plain below. 
Behind, and to the right and left, rise the dark pine 
woods, crest beyond crest. The Glen River, which rises 
in the deep valley between Slieve Donard and Slieve 
Commedagh, comes foaming down the mountain-side in a 
continuous series of beautiful cascades. Its b inks have 
been planted with rhododendrons and pines, bridges have 
been thrown across the torrent, and seats set to command 
the prettiest views ; and this place is deservedly one of 
the favourite spots in the county. Fanciful names have 
been bestowed on the cascades, Ac., and the place itself 
is called the Hermit^s Glen, apparently out of compliment 
to St Domangard. Visitors who prefer nature unadorned 
by art need only push further up the hill, where, amid a 
wild tangle of (^rse. Heather, Bog Myrtle, and pines, the 
stream leaps over rugged ledges of slaty rook, or lies 
darkling in deep pools where the polished banded grit 
shows like green marble through the dear water. In 
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every direction lovely walks extend among the fern-filled 
pine woods, and through the trees we get exquisite peeps 
of the fertile plain below, and the blue sea, and the broad 
curve of the sandy shore. A hundred and fifty years ago 
Walter Harris quaintly described the beauties of this spot : 
** This Stream and many others conspire in their Descent 
to form a RivCr, which, running through a Channel of 
White Stone of 10,000 different Breaks and Windings, 
makes in Summer a Prospect of Waterfalls, Cascades, 
Jetd’eaus, Ponds, &c., the most various and delightful ; 
but in Winter or Autumn Floods the Roar and Im- 
petuosity of this Fall is greatly terrible.** 



BRTANSrORD. 

TOI-LYMORE PARK {txdach mdr^ big hillock), 
the seat of the Earl of Roden (open to the public on 
Tuesday and Friday), another demesne of far-famed beauty, 
lies two miles up the valley of the Shimna River. To reach 
. it we turn inland along the Bryansford road. The road 
runs through a richly-wooded country, past an old rath 
which has been considerably tampered with, and, Msoend* 
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Wig, gives us a lovely view up the wooded valley, with 
Tollyniore Park House on the right and the bold fir-clad 
eminence of Curraghard (the high marsh) on the left, 
and the huge brown flanks of the higher hills tower- 
ing behind it. Further on we pass the Barbican Gate — 
one of the approaches to Tollymore Park, but not a public 
entrance — a handsome arched gateway approached by a 
double row of Limes. Two miles from Newcastle we turn 
to the left, and a quarter of a mile further on pass through 
the beautiful little village of Bryansford. Every house is 
smothered in flowers and creepers, among which the 
scarlet Tropctolnm blazes in wonderful profusion. Oppo- 
site the pretty inn (Roden Arms), a walk lined with 
ancient trees affords a lovely prospect of the valley and 
mountains, with Newe.^stle and the Irish sea beyond. 
The Gothic gateway which forms the principal entrance to 
Tollymore Park stands at the upper and further end of 
the village street. The great charm of the demesne lies 
in the Shimna River and its surroundings. Here is a 
deep dark pool, overshadowed by high rocky banks, hung 
with ferns and hawkweeds. Tliore, a waterfall plunges 
over a ledge of precipitous rocks. Here, the stream 
meanders among great boulders fringed and crowned with 
brilliant moss ; there, huge Pines and Oaks and Beeches 
oast dark shadows on the rippling water. There are 
picturesque bridges swung across deep chasms, and 
romantic grottoes ; and everywhere there is a verdure 
and a wealth of vegetation that is truly delightful. From 
the coolness and shade of the stream-side, avenues lead 
away through the woods, and high up the steep slopes 
above, whence we see the whole park spread like a map 
beneath us. The last of the three demesnes to which we 
have referred is Castlewellan Park, which will be men- 
tioned under the head of CASTLEWELLAN (p. 176). 

From Newcastle, profitable excursions may be made to 
Maghera and to Castlewellan, which lie between Dundrum 
and the great mountain-barrier, and we may conveniently 
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?i8it these places before entering on our survey of the 
** Kingdom of Mourne.” 

MAQHERA 

is a little hamlet on the flat ground that extends inwards 
from the sand-dunes, lying 2i miles north of Newcastle. 
It is manifestly a site of great antiquity. The earliest re- 
mains are those of a fine rath, standing on the bank of the 
Carrigs river. From this ancient fort the place took its 
name, BcUh murhhnUg^ the fort of the sea-inlet (i.e., of the 
Inner Bay of Dundrum). It is often referred to in the 
early records simply as Bath, Thus an ancient ** Botulus 
de Prestito, 12 Joh<kn.” informs us that on 14th July, 
1210, King John was at Rath. The latter part of the 
name, Murbidg^ is still preserved in a corrupted form 
in Murlought the name of an adjoining townland. The 
modern name Maghera, more properly Magherara (mack- 
aire-ratha), is also commemorative of the ancient dun, 
signifying the plain of the fort. In or near the rath 
St. Domangard or Donard, from whom the ** Monarch of 
Moume" takes its name, founded a church in the 6th 
century. There now remain, inside the circumvallation 
of the rath, the ruins of one of the churches that succeeded 
it. The high-pitched west gable stands nearly intact, and 
also the north wall, overgrown with ivy of very great age ; 
of the other walls the foundations only are left. The 
interior of the church is filled with old Elder-trees, the 
truna of one of them measuring six feet in circumference. 
The graveyard fills the space inside the rath ; it contains 
the crumbling remains of a small building about 11 feet 
by 9 feet internally, apparently of great antiquity, and 
some curious early grave-slabs. The modest little modern 
church adjoins the rath on the west side, its square white 
tower rising over the ancient ruins. About a hundred 
yards to the north-west of it stands the stump of a round 
tower. Harris states that the tower was blown down in 
a iriolent gale about the year 1714, andlay at length and 
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entire on the ground, like a huge gun, without breaking 
to pieces ; so wonderfully hard and binding was the 
cement of this work.’* The stump that now remains is 
18 feet in height and 8 feet ki internal diameter, with 
walls 2^ feet thick. It has the elevated doorway so 
characteristic of buildings of this class. 

CASTLEWELLAN 

(Castle- Mhadain, Maolan’s or Mil Ian *8 castle) stands 
conspicuously on a ridge two miles north-west of Maghera 
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and four miles north-west of Newcastle, and from its 
commanding site looks down on the plain that stretches 
from the fortress-crowned knoll of Dundrum to the 
Moume Mountains. From every point Castlewellan is 
marked by its two tall spires of granite, rising one at each 
end of the long street That on the west belongs to the 
Roman Catholic church, that on the east to the parish 
church ; both of these are ample buildings of consider- 
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able architectural beauty. For the rest, the one broad 
street of which the town consists is pleasantly broken by 
two ** squares” of irregular shape, each containing a 
market-house, and planted with trees. The population is 
896 persons. A service of cars, in connection with the 
trains on the B. and 0. D. Railway, runs between Oastle- 
wellan and Newcastle. North-east of the town, in the 
valley of the Ballybannan River, lies Annsborough and 
the extensive linen factory of Messrs. Murland, which 
gives employment to over 1,000 hands. To the north and 
west rise pretty rooky hills and extensive woods. On 
this side is situated the Earl of Annesley’s beautiful 
demesne (open to the public on Mondays), in which lies 
Castle wellan Lake, a mile in length. The grounds are 
famous for their wealth of rare trees and shrubs, which 
are cultivated here with remarkable success. If we leave 
Castle wellan by the Rathfriland road, which runs south- 
west, we pass, two miles out, the little lake of Altnadua 
(alt-na-dtuath, the cliff or glen -side of the battle-axes), 
which is delightfully situated at the base of a rocky pine- 
clad hill. The country all around this little lake is re- 
markably rich in casliels, or stone forts ; Hut most of 
them are unfortunately much dilapidated, and some 
almost entirely destroyed. One of the best will be seen 
on the right-hand side of the road which turns to the left 
half-a-mile beyond Altnadua. The fort is circular, and 
about 100 feet in diameter. The wall as it now exists is 
10 feet in height and 6 feet in thickness, strongly built of 
field-stones without mortar. Inside the enclosure is a 
souterrain, or artificial cave. In runs 12 yards in a 
straight line and then turns at right angles and continues 
for 6 yards more, widening from 8 feet into a pear-shaped 
terminal chamber 6 feet broad. The portion at the angle 
has fallen in, but the two ends may be entered through 
holes in the roof. A similar cashel with souterrain is 
mapped half-a-mile east-north-east of the one described, 
and yet another close to a large standing-stone 1^ mile 
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due north of Castlewellan. Lough Island Heavy is a lake 
over a mile in length, partly natural, partly artificial^ 
lying among the hills 2^ miles south-west of Castlewellan. 
It is used as a reservoir by the linen manufacturers and 
bleachers along the River Bann, which passes a few miles 
to the westward. 

lo.— NEWCASTLE TO KILKEEL, ROS- 
TREVOR, AND WARRENPOINT. 

B efore venturing into the fastnesses of the Moumes, 
it will be well to skirt round the edge of the high 
grounds, and visit the places that must act as the base of 
operations of our excursions. Many tourists, unaccustomed 
to the arduous walking which is necessarily associated 
with the exploration of the mountains, will be content 
with visiting the lovely and interesting spots that lie 
along their outskirts ; and to these the regular tourist- 
coach service that girdles the mountain-chain will prove 
a great convenience. The tourist coaches run three times 
daily to and from Rostrevor, Warrenpoint, and Green- 
castle (connecting therewith the London and North- 
Western Railway steamer for Greenore, see p. 186), by 
the coach road, via Annalong and Kilkeel. Circular 
tickets, available by these and for return by the Great 
Northern Railway, are issued at Belfast at low rates 
during the tourist season ; and as they are available for 
break of journey at Newcastle, Kilkeel, Rostrevor, and 
Warrenpoint, no better way of seeing the district can be 
suggested than by these. The coaches of Norton & Co.’s 
car service run between Newcastle and Warrenpoint four 
times daily in the tourist season, commencing 1st June, 
with additional services through the mountains, as may 
be desired by tourists wishing to explore the fastnesses 
of the Mourne range. The coast road is full of variety ; 
the contour of the mountains ever changing ; while the 
additioinal attractions of the sea and the numerous 
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indentations made by it along the coast, render it by far 
the more popular and interesting journey. The tour is 
availed of very largely by day passengers from Belfast, 
who make a circular tour, returning via Warrenpoint and 
the Great Northern Bailway. 

Leaving Newcastle for Annalong and Kilkeel, and the 
country to the south of the Mournes, we pass southward 
along the steep slopes where the great shoulders of Slieve 
Donard descend into the sea. Above us are the pine 
woods of Donard Lodge ; below, the sea has eaten into 
the baked Ordovician grits, and low cliffs hung with 
maritime plants are tunnelled here and there by pic- 
turesque caves. Several of these have local names — 
Donard’s Cave, popularly supposed to run in right under 
the summit of the mountain ; and Armor’s Hole, which 
tradition associates with the murder of one James Armor 
nearly two centuries ago. Maggie’s Leap is a deep 
narrow chasm, across which a fair maid on her way to 
market is said to have safely jumped, in order to escape 
the importunities of a suitor, without breaking one of the 
basketful of eggs with which she was burdened. Once 
clear of the woods, we see above us on the right the 
towering form of Slieve Donard, rising behind several 
shoulders which, from this point of view, seem as lofty as 
itself ; but as a matter of fact, the summit rises more than 
a thousand feet above them. As the road bends south- 
ward, Chimney Rock Mountain comes into view, a long 
ridge-like summit crowned with the peculiar weathered 
torrs of granite which give it its name. Two and a 
quarter miles from Newcastle we pass Bloody Bridge, 
which derives its gruesome title from the massacre of a 
number of Protestants of Newiy, including their minister, 
in the troubled year 1641, at the instigation df Sir Conn 
Magennis. The old bridge, picturesquely wreathed in 
ivy, stands a short distance above the present one. 
Under it foams a glorious torrent^ which comes down the 
wild valley that separates Slieve Donard from Chimney 
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Rook. This glen is one of the most picturesque bits'* in 
the district. Huge blocks of grey granite lie scattered 
among the rough brown heather. Bog Myrtle and Gorse 
add their perfume to that of the Heath, and the river 
tumbles downwards in a series of cascades and deep green 
pools. J ust beyond Bloody Bridge, on the left-hand side 
of the road, stand the ruins of the ancient church of Bal- 
li^hanery (benlctch-an-ctodhaire^ the pass of the shepherd), 
now called St. Mary’s, a building of very great antiquity, 
concerning which but little is known. It was one of 
several chapels attached to the rectory of Kilkeel. The 
circular chancel-arch is the only portion of the edifice 
which now stands. The foundations of a nave and chancel 
of small size have been traced. The little graveyard which 
surrounds the ancient ^^Gapella de Balloch-enevry ** (as 
it is called in the Terrier of 1615) is still occasionally used 
for the interment of uubaptised children, or of some 
friendless wanderer ; otherwise the crumbling ruin, rising 
between the mountain and the sea, stands deserted and 
forgotten.* As we proceed on our way, the grand form 
of Slieve Bingian (diabh binneanUy the mountain of the 
sharp peak) slowly opens out from behind Spence's 
Mountain, till at length it stands clear, with rock-crowned 
peaks towering dark against the sky. The road has now 
left the sea-line, and runs through the fertile slope that 
extends from the mountain to the coast. ANNALONQ 
the ford of the ships)— 7 miles —is a strag- 
gling village of 225 inhabitants, with a small harbour 
where dressed granite is shipped in considerable quantity. 
Through it the Annalong River, which rises on Slieve 
Donard and runs southward through a grand mountain- 
valley, flows to the sea. Beyond the village, a fine pano- 
rama opend^out of the mountains which surround the basin 
of the Annalong River — Slieve Bingian rising gloriously 
on the left, the green dome of Slieve Donard occupying 

*8ee Heaves: The Aneimt Churth nf Ballagh^a-nHr, lii Dowu and 
C<miior and Dromore Cbur<*ii Architecture Society’s Payers for 1844; 
BeUiMt,18A6. ‘ 
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the centre, and Chimney Rock flanking the view on the 
right. At Ballymartin (9^ miles) we ascend a long hill, 
with the sea below us on the left, and see the low point of 
Leestone running out into the water ; while on the right, 
fresh mountains keep opening out as we advance west- 
ward. Now we see Pigeon Rook Mountain, Slieve Magan- 
more, and Eagle Mountain rising in the centre of the range. 
To the westward, Kiiockchree rises over the woods of 
Moume Park ; and beyond it, the grassy pointed summit 
of Knockshee, which impends over Carlingford Lough, 
looks across at the black ridge of Carlingford Mountain. 
Further to the left, the long low coast-line of Co. Louth 
stretches southward. Next we cross the Kilkeel River, 
a fine stream that flows in its upper reaches through the 
best scenery in the Mournes, and here meanders down a 
flat valley that it has cut 30 to 40 feet deep in the glacial 
deposits. At 12^ miles we enter the tidy town of 
KILKEEL {cUl caol^ narrow church). This is a thriving 
little place (pop. 1,367) with a harbour (recently improved 
at a cost of about £20,000) much frequented by 
fishing smacks, and with an export trade of granite. 
A fine fleet of fishing-boats is owned locally, and boats 
from many parts of the three kingdoms are also to be 
found here. The beach, which extends for miles on either 
hand, is of shingle and sand, derived from the great 
deposit of glacial (Mris that covers the land south of the 
mountains, and along the shore stands up a solid cliff 30 to 
40 feet in height. Important markets are held at Kilkeel, 
and, especially during the herring season, large quantities 
of fish are landed and despatched via Greenore to England. 
There are two hotels in the town. The antiquities of Kilkeel 
consist of a fine cromleac, and an old church till recently 
used as a parochial school. The church is built inside an 
earthen rath. Until quite recently, corpses, before inter- 
ment, were carried three times round the rampart— no 
doubt a custom of great antiquity. In the graveyard there 
is a rude granite cross of early pattern. The cromleac is 
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reached by taking the main street as far as the eastern 
end of the town, and turning to the left up a private road. 
It is locally known as the ** Crawtree Stone,” and stands 
in the fence on the left-hand side. The cap-stone is a 
rounded granite block, measuring about 10x8x4 feet, 
and it rests on four other blocks of granite. 

From Kilkeel three roads invite exploration. That 
which runs straight on in the direction in which we have 
been travelling will lead us to Cranfield Point, the 
southern extremity of the county, and to the old strong- 
hold of Oreencastle, both at the entrance of Carlingford 
Lough. The two other roads turn sharp to the right out 
of the main street. That which we meet first, which runs 
northward, leads us through the Mourne Mountains to 
Hilltown — the only highway which crosses the range. 
This beautiful road we will traverse later on. The 
third road runs north-west, and is the coach route to 
Bostrevor and Warrenpoint This we will follow, making 
a detour on the way in order to visit Greencastle. On 
leaving Kilkeel, the first noteworthy object is the fine 
Roman Catholic church, which stands a mile from the town 
close to the site of the “ Mass Fort,” a rath where service 
used to be performed in the open air during the days of the 
Catholic proscription. In a field on the south-eastern side 
of the church is situated one of the finest kistvaens or 
“ giant’s graves ” in the county. This monument consists 
of two parallel rows of stones, placed a few feet apart ; the 
west end is closed by a great slab set on edge. The largest 
stone stands 7 feet high ; the structure is 40 feet in length. 
The slabs which no douht originally covered the chamber 
have disappeared. We now turn southward along a by- 
road, and in passing visit Dunnaval (dun-n-a-hhfdl, the 
fort of ike wa^ or hedges), a large circular earthen fort 
well placed on a low hill behind Ballyardle post office. 
It' has a double rampart, the outer 10 feet, the inner 18 
f(|el high, and commands an extensive view of the fertile 
plain around, and of the sea and mountains. Thence we 
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k«ep on southward, and taming westward (right) beyond 
the rectory, we traverse the flat ground that fringes^ on 
both sides, the entrance to the Bay of Carlingford, and 
reach Greencastle (6 miles from Kilkeel by direct road, 
6 miles as we have come). 


GREENCASTLE 

was formerly a place of much importance, as being one of 
the principal strongholds of the English in Co. Down. 
Long before the Anglo-Norman invasion, this sea-girt 
point had been selected as the last resting-place of some 
Irish chieftain, and his green burial-mound rises con- 
spicuously on the edge of the sea. The military instinct 
of the Anglo-Normans recognised the natural advantages 
of the site, guarding as it does the entrance of Carlingford 
Lough on the one side, and the rich lands south of the 
Moumes on the other ; and on a boss of Ordovician rock 
they erected a castle of great strength in the 13th century. 
Four or five hundred years later, a church was built 
between the fortress and the sea. This, like the castle, is 
now in ruins, and the present occupants of Greencastle 
are a farmer who lives in an old house which nestles 
among the castle ruins, and a body of coastguards who 
dwell on the edge of the water, and daily hoist their flag 
on the summit of the green tumulus, which is called 
Knock Tinnd (Cnoc4eimaUf the mound of the bonfire or 
beacon). The importance of the fortress of Greencastle 
is shown by the frequency with which its name occurs in 
the early State Papers and other Government documents. 
The De Burgos, Earls of Ulster, held the castle for the 
English during the early part of the 14th century, and we 
read that Jean de Burgo was here married to Thomas, 
second Earl of Kildare, 1312. Three years later, Edward 
Bruce swept the English clear out of the district, and 
Greencastle wm for a while in possession of the Irish. 
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In 1343, the “ Irish felons " stormed the castle and 
dismantled it, but it was again fortified. In 1406, the 
governor had his pay largely increased, on condition of his 
keeping in repair the castles of both Greencastle and 
Carlingford. In 1495, it was decreed that none but 
Englishmen should be entrusted with the governorship. 
In the 16th century, the castle passed, with the surround- 
ing lands, into the hands of the Bagnalls. Later on, this 
family used the place as a favourite residence. The 
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great rectangular keep, 70 feet by 40 feet, with a square 
tower of slight projection at each angle, still stands 
almost uninjured, and from its summit, approached by a 
winding stair in the south-west turret, a grand view is 
obtained of the lough, town, and mountains of Carlingford, 
the islands and lighthouses that guard the entrance of 
the bay, the low Louth coast, with the packet station of 
•Greenore just opposite ; and, inland, the Moume 
yiting ibeyond the cultivated grounds of 
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folkeel and the sands of Mill Bay. The basement story 
is vaulted, and the heavy masonry arches form a solid 
floor for the great hall above ; the upper floors, having 
been probably of timber, have fallen in. The stone 
gutter of the roof forms a broad ledge, where, no doubt, 
in old days steel-clad sentinels clanked to and fro. 
Around the keep are the ruins of strong outworks, and 
on the west side stands a house of considerable age, still 
occupied as a dwelling — no doubt originally a residential 
portion of the castle. The fortress is built on a knoll 
of Ordovician grit, but the Carboniferous limestone is 
seen on the shore close at hand, traversed by basaltic 
dykes, and overlaid by compact blue Boulder Clay and 
by a raised beach containing recent shells. Between the 
castle and the tumulus stand the ruins of Greencastle 
church ; the walls and west gable remain, the latter 
surmounted by a small belfry. This church is not men- 
tioned in the Terrier of 1616, nor in the return of the 
Sees of Down and Connor in 1622, so its foundation 
appears to be of comparatively modern date. Close 
by the coastguard station, a strong wooden jetty receives 
the steam ferry-boat which plies to and from Greenore, 
the packet station on the opposite side of the entrance 
of the lough. On the County Down side, this ferry is 
connected with Kilkeel and the tourist coach route, by 
cars running three times daily each way. From Greenore, 
train services connect with Dublin ma Dundalk, and with 
Belfast via Newry. A daily fast passenger service with 
London via Holyhead is carried on by the fine steamers 
of the London and North-Western Company. The 
channel is guarded by a lofty white lighthouse on 
Haulbowline Rc)ck, which shows a white light 104 feet 
above the water, visible for 15 miles ; and by two smaller 
lights placed on screw-piles, and looking like a pair of 
gigantic spiders. 

From Greencastle our road lies round the edge of 
Mill Bay, crossing by a stone bridge the Wlute Water, 

O V. 
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a mountain stream that rises between Pigeon Book 
and Slieve Muck, olose to the source of the Bann. 
We rejoin the main road at Lisnacree (lia-tiorcraidhe^ 
the fort of the cattle). The rath from which presum- 
ably the place derives its name lies a quarter of a 
mile northward. By making the detour to Greencastle 
we have missed MOURNE PARKi the beautiful 
seAt of the Earl of Kilmorey. The White Water, 
flowing through the woods of the demesne, and fringed 
with ferns and mosses, furnishing scenery as beautiful 
as the famous Shimna River in Tollymoro Park. At 
the upper end of the park, Knockchree (ciwc croidhe^ 
the hill of the cattle), 1,013 feet, an isolated rounded 
eminence, rises, clothed with woods almost to its 
summit. It is crowned with an observatory, erected 
by the late earl. 

Proceeding on our way, we pause at Causeway 
Water bridge to admire the fine view up the glen, 
where the Causeway Water comes down from the 
mountains, with the bare cone of Knockshee (1,144 feet) 
rising boldly on the left-hand side. A cromleac with 
a massive cap-stone stands not far away. It is ap- 
proached by a lane that runs up the north bank of 
the river ; about one-third of a mile up this lane, the 
cromleac will be sighted standing in a field on the 
left-hand side. It consists of a large rounded mass of 
granite, estimated to weigh 30 tons, supported on 
. several upright granite blocks. An accumulation of 
field-stones from the surrounding land has almost 
filled the chamber. Two miles further along the road, 
close to the new chapel of Killowen, stands the old 
chapel, now disused and falling into decay. It is 
celebrated in local annals as the scene of the romantic 
Telverton marriage in 1861. ** During the Crimean 

War, the Hon. Major Yelverton, Protestant, heir to 
the peerage of Avonmore, met Miss Longworth, a 
Roman Catholic of aristocratio family, who was nursing 
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the wounded in the hospital at^Galata. A olose 
intimacy sprang up which eventually ripened into love, 
and a secret marriage being proposed, the lady at length 
gave her consent to the arrangement. The happy couple 
met at Waterford, and journeyed north as far as 
Rostrevor, where they remained overnight at Sanxter’s 
Hotel. In the early morning they rowed down the lough 
to Killowen, and, having landed, they took a path (since 
known as the Yelverton Walk) leading up from the shore 
to the old chapel, where they were married by the parish 
priest, Father Mooney."^ The marriage, unfortunately, 
did not turn out happily, and some years after Major 
Yelverton contracted a second marriage. This resulted 
in a came cdJbre which was eventually carried to the 
House of Lords, owing to the complex points of law 
relating to mixed marriages. The first marriage was 
eventually declared invalid. We next pass on the left 
the woods and lawns of Ballyedmond. Inside the grounds, 
close to the road at the Killowen end, is a kistvaen, or 
giant’s grave, in a rather ruined condition. The road 
now runs along the hill-slope, and commands glorious 
views of the lough and Carlingford Mountains on the 
left and the Mourne Mountains on the right. Spelga 
{apeilgeach^ the place of pointed rocks) — 1,298 feet— 
appears on our right front, its flanks dark with pine 
woods, and beyond it the humpy profile of Bally nagelty 
(baile-na-ngealtaigh, the town of the madmen) — 1,297 
feet — rising far above the sickle-shaped gravel-spit and 
whitewashed hamlet of Killowen (dll Kotn, [St ] John’s 
Ohurch) built on a raised beach. The present Lord 
Chief Justice of England spent some years of his boyhood 
here, at Seafield, which his father owned. When raised 
to the peerage, he selected the title of Lord Bussell of 
Killowen, after the beautiful spot through which we are 
passing. He was born at Newry in 1833, and subsequently 
served hU time there in an attorney’s office. Now the 
* Jones's Guide to the Carting/M lough Metriet, 
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upper portion of the lough opens out as the road bends 
northward. We see Warrenpoint, with its terraces facing 
the sea, its church spire, and the hills that line the 
Armagh side as far north as Newry. More to the right 
the massive Ross-of-Bladensburg obelisk rises, its grey 
granite contrasting strongly with the foliage of the 
trees behind it. Our road now plunges abruptly into 
a wood which clothes the mountain-side from here to 
Rostrevor, a distance of a mile. The trees arch across 
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the highway, and down on the beach below' their 
branches overhang the sea. Above, the wood extends to 
an elevation of about 1,000 feet, where it ends in a tangle 
of low stunted Oaks. In springtime the primroses carpet 
‘theee woods in marvellous profusion. We emerge from 
the wootl at Rostrevor Quay, where are situated the large 
Great Northern Hotel and the Woodside Hotel, which 
look ‘ out across the water, with the little harbour in 
frontb. This is the terminus of the tramway that runs to 
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Warrenpoint. Behind the hotel, a large quarry has beea 
opened in a great dyke of uralitic diabase, a handsome 
rock locally called green granite. Keeping to the right, 
a half-mile past villas and great trees and across the 
Kilbroney River brings us to the pretty village of 

ROSTREVOR. 

In the wide square, shady trees spread their boughs. 
At the upper end are the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches, one on each side of the road that leads 
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AT ROSTREVOR. 

Ko Hilltown and Newcastle. At the opposite end of the 
square the broad road to Warrenpoint drops down the 
hill. On every side is a wealth of foliage, and above all 
the wooded mountains tower, shutting out the cold winds, 
making Rostrevor a veritable garden, and conducing to 
Ihe mildness for which it is famous. At the same time 
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the place enjoys all the advantages of a seaside resort, 
having good bathing and plenty of boating. Rory 
Magennis built a castle hero at the time when his 
powerful family were paramount in Co. Down. It 
appears to have been situated in the centre of the present 
village, and from it the place was called Castle Roiy. 
The present name ta said to have been bestowed by Sir 
Marmaduke Whitchurch to commemorate the marriage 
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of his daughter Bo» with Edward Trewr^ Viscount 
^ Dungannon, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
peculation of Rostrevor is 660. The old graveyard in 
the village contains a handsome stone cross, de- 
signed by the late Hon. Mrs. Ross of Bladensburg, 
Tt We take the road which passes the parish church, 
^ a', mile will bring us to the ancient church and 
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graveyard of Kilbroney {cUl Brotiatgh^ the church of St. 
Bronach). The church ruins consist of a nave and 
chancel smothered in ivy. In the south-east corner of 
the graveyard stands a fine early cross of granite, set in 
a large roughly-squared block of the same rock. Another 
cross of a curiously grotesque character will be seen close 
by with a human face in its upper part. To the west is 
the ancient well of St. Brigid, which possesses chaly- 
beate properties, and was formerly held in great esteem. 
A very interesting ancient Celtic bronze bell, which was 
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found in a hollow wall destroyed by the fall, duiring a storm, 
of a large tree that grew beside the ruin, is preserved on the 
altar of the Roman Oatholio church. In the graveyard lie 
the remains of the “Irish giant,” Patrick Murphy. Ho was 
bom in a cottage that stands by the roadside near the 
Causeway Water, and was a handsome and well-proportioned 
man of 8 ft. 1 in. The path to Oloughmoro (doeh tnir, the 
big stone), a celebrated erratic block of granite, of about 
30 tons weight, that stands on a shoulder of the mountain 
overlooking I^trevoratfan elevation of 957 feet, turns 
off to the left up the mountain just beyond the rin)c, 
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which stands near the quay. The path zigzags through 
the wood, and, emerging on the open hillside, passes the 
Shepherd's Hut, and reaches the great boulder that the 
champion Finn MacCoul threw across the lough from 
Carlingford Mountain. Geologists prefer to attribute its 
present position to the action of ice during the Glacial 
Period. The composition of the stone proves that it 
came from the northward, from the neighbourhood of 
Newry ; the glacial strise in the neighbourhood show that 
there was a general ice-ilow from this direction. From 
Cloughmore the walk may with advantage be continued 
to some of the higher points which lie behind ; every- 
where, beautiful views of the lough and the rich country 
below will reward the pedestrian. 

From Rostrevor a frequent service of tramcars runs 
to Warrenpoint, whence a branch line connects at Goragh- 
wood with the main line of the Great Northern Railway. 
Our own route from Rostrevor lies inland through the 
mountains to Hilltown and Newcastle, but a brief detour 
may be made to visit the important watering-place of 
Warrenpoint, distant miles. The road lies for the 
most part along the edge of the lough. We pass the im- 
posing obelisk erected to the memory of Major-General 
Robert Ross, one of the most famous of Irish soldiers. 

He was bora In 1766, and, entering the army, served with distinction 
In Holland, Egypt, Italy ; had hard lighting through the Peninsular War 
in 1808-1814, and, embarking for America in the latter year, in command 
of four battalions, he won the battle of Bladensburg against a much 
superior force of United States troops, and captured Washington— a stroke 
of amazing boldness, carried out with absolute success. Three weeks 
later, Ross was mortally wounded riding at the flront In an attack on 
Baltimore. A public monument to his memory stands in Bt. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and another at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he is buried. The 
Rostrevor obelisk was erected by the offleers of the Chesapeake force and 
the gentry of Co. Down ; and his old regiment, the 20th, placed a memorial 
tablet in the parish chnrah. A royal warrant, In 1816, ordained that hla 
widow and descendants might henceforward use the name '*Ro8s-of- 
Bladensburg.** 
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WARRENPOINT. 

A succession of pretty villa residences fringes the road 
from Rostrevor to Warrenpoint, which is well situated on a 
projection of the shore where the bay abruptly narrows 
at the entrance of the estuary of the Newry River, and a 
glorious view extends down the mountain-rimmed lough. 
The leading features of the town are its fine promenade 
fronting the sea for half a-mile, and commanding a superb 
view of the lough and the Carlingford and Mourne Moun- 
tains; and the large open square, close to which are situated 
the harbour and railway station. Warrenpoint has come 
to the front remarkably fast. At the beginning of the cen- 
tury it consisted of a few houses. Now, it has a population 
of over 2,000, and an abundance of lodging-houses and 
hotels. Good bathing and plenty of boating may be had, 
and there is a delightful nine-hole golf-course close at hand. 
A ferry connects with Omeath, on the opposite shore of the 
lough, whence an excursion can conveniently be made to 
the beautifully-situated and interesting town of Carlingford 
and the grand mountain that rises over it. These places, as 
well as Greenore, may also be reached by pleasure steamer 
from Warrenpoint. But Carlingford, as well as the im- 
portant town of Newry and the north-western portion of 
Co. Down, lies outside the scope of the present Guide. 

II.— ROSTREVOR TO HILLTOWN, KILKEEL 
via HILLTOWN, AND NEWCASTLE. 

We now leave Rostrevor on the return journey to 
Newcastle tna Hilltown. Our road passes out of the 
village between the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches. Half-a-mile out the road forks. Both branches 
will lead us to Hilltown, one up each side of the Kilbroney 
valley; but the better road, and the one used by the 
tourist coaches, is that which turns down to the right 
across the river, and up the south side of the glen. 
Mountains rise on either hand : the high hills on the right 
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are clothed with wood, and Cloughmore is clearly visible, 
restii^ on a projecting spur. Down by the stream are a 
couple of mills devoted to beetling and finishing linens, 
and an adjoining bleach-green converts the meadows into 
vivid bars (»f green and white. Behind us, as we ascend 
the glen, lovely views of the lough and Carlingford 
Mountain are obtained over the woods of Rostrevor. At 
3^ miles, where the road crosses back to the north bank 
of the river, we leave the last trace of cultivation, and our 
route lies through the boulder-strewn valley, where 
Heather, Bracken, and Bog-Myrtle take the place of pasture 
and cereals. The road ascends steeply now, the valley 
opens out, and we see the head of the glen, with 
Rocky Mountain rising beyond. The summit (fiOO feet) 
is soon reached, and, passing between Crotlieve (cruit 
Miabh, humped mountain) and Tievedockaragh {taohh 
docarach^ the hard-surfaced hillside), we commence to de- 
scend, with young woods of Scotch Fir and Larch on our right 
hand. As the view widens, we see in front the fertile 
grounds of the Bann valley, with the distant ridge of 
Slieve Croob beyond. ^ On the right, a rough but much- 
used road zigzags up the steep hill-side towards the ex- 
tensive turf cuttings on the Castle Bog, at the back of 
Altataggart Mountain {alt-a'-tsaguirty the priest’s glen- 
side). As we drop down again cottages re-appear, set 
among clumps of pines and other trees. A road diverging 
to the left here will lead us direct to HILLTOWN 
(8J miles). The tourist coaches keep straight on, passing 
a mile east of that place ; but Hilltown is a pretty 
interesting spot, and well worth a visit. It lies high, on 
a ridge overlooking the Bann, and commands a glorious 
view of the mountains. To the east lie Oraigdoo {eradg 
dfubhf the black rook, 1317 feet), and the high green 
summit of Spelga {iptUgeack^ the place of pointed rooks ; 
ji^ to be confounded with the hill of the same name 
l^ng south of BostMvor), rising behind the wooded hill 
Kinnahalla (072 feet). To tiie right of Spelga is th# 
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glen of the Bann, with Cam Mountain (1919 feet) 
closing it at the back. . Hen Mountain rises conspicuously 
in front of the higher peaks; it is a low hill (1187 
feet), but attracts attention by its twin humps of bare 
granite. Behind it rises Cock Mountain (1,662 feetX 
with the spur of Slieve-na-miskan {diabh--noL-miosca/ii, the 
mountain of the earns) overhanging the gorge of the 
Bann Beyond Cock Mountain to the right are the brown 
western slopes of Pigeon Bock Mountain (1,749 feet), and 
further to the right Slieve Maganmore (1,837 feet) peeps 
out from behind Rocky Mountain (1,328 feet). Next, the 
summits of Eagle Mountain (2,084 feet) and Shanlieve 
(aeii shliabhy old mountain, 2,055 feet), the two highest 
points west of the Bann, rise nobly. The mountain view 
closes to the west with the slopes of Altataggart (1,362 
feet) and Tievedockaragh (1,557 feet). But be it noted 
that the giants of the Mourne range are not among those 
which we view from Hiiltown. They lie behind, and to 
the eastward, and are shut out from our sight by the 
lower points in front. Hiiltown is a breezy, clean village, 
with a population of 221, built at four cross-roads, the 
church and a good inn (Downshire Arms) being the 
principal buildings. It forms an excellent centre for the 
exploration of the mountains, as it lies half-way along the 
chain, and is the northern termination of the road which 
passes right across the range to Kilkeel. The naturalist 
could not wish for a better base of operations. . The fisher- 
man will get good sport in the waters of the Bann, which 
passes within half-a-mile of the village (see p. 12). The 
antiquary should make a point of visiting the greatcromleao 
whichstands at the footof Goward llil\(guth-drdy high voice, 
from the echo), on the right-hand sideof theoldCastlewellan 
road two miles from Hiiltown. This is one of the finest 
inegalithio monuments in the county. It is known as 
Cloughmore (clock mdr^ big stone), or as “Pat Kearney’s 
Big Stone,” from the cottier wholiveiAiard by, and whpse 
pndeit j? to show visitors the ancient relic that stai^/ 
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among the fir-trees beside his farmstead. The cap-stone 
is of granite, measuring about 13 feet by 10 feet by 5 feet 
thick, and it covers a double chamber formed by a number 
of upright and prostrate stones. The total height of the 
cromleac is fully 13 feet, and the cap-stone is estimated 
to weigh 60 tons. Cinerary urns and other traces of 
sepulture were found under the main chamber. 

Hilltown may be reached from Newcastle (11^ miles) 
by a beautiful road which skirts the mountains ; from 



** PAT KKARNEY'S BIO BTONE ' 

Warrenpoint (9;| miles) or from Bally roney (6 miles), 
both on branches of the Great Northern Railway; or 
from Rostrevor by the route which we have traversed. 
From Ballyroney we pass half- way the town of RATH« 
PRILAND {rath Frooifeonn, Freelan’s fort), which is 
built on the top of a steep and isolated bill, so that the 
toT'n commands a wide view over the surrounding country, 
and is visible for mftiy miles in every direction. 

From Hilltown we take the road for Newcastle, whidli 
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The Bann, Qoward 'tlHI. 

drops eastward down the hill to the BANN, here a fine 
brawling stream. The river rises on the western slope of 
Slieve Muck, and, receiving a number of small tributaries 
in the high mountain-rimmed moor called the Deer’s 
Meadow, it roars down a grand gorge between Spelga and 
Slieve-na-mislpin into the plain below. Above Hill town 
it is joined by two considerable affluents- the Rocky 
River and Leitrim River (Hath dhruim^ grey ridge), and 
the fine stream thus formed flows under the Hilltowu 
bridge and meanders away northward across Co. Down. 
Just beyond the bridge, the new and old roads to Castle- 
wellan turn off to the left. Our road skirts the high bank 
of the Bann for a short distance, affording grand mountain 
views. A mile from Hilltown, on the left, stands the old 
church and graveyard of Clonduff (diiain daimh^ the 
meadow of the ox). Below the east gable is a finely carved 
grave-slab of the Magennis family, of red Castle Kspie lime- 
stone, with an elaborate coab^of-arms. A very large slab 
of grey limestone, beside the last, mai'ks the grave of John 
O’Neill, of Bann Yale, one of the first of local bleachers, 
who died in 1809. 

A lane which turns at a slight angle to the left 150 yards 
past the church leads us (half-a-mile) to the southern slope 
of Goward Hill, where may be seen the remains of an 
interesting stone circle of 35 feet diameter. One-half was 
removed some years ago to permit of ploughing, but the 
western half remains, and is specially noteworthy as having 
an avenue of stones 25 feet long leading up to it. This 
alignment is formed of two rows of long slabs set on edge 
a few feet apart, and the space enclosed between them is 
divided into several grave-like piTrtitions by slabs placed 
transversely. A number of large standing-stones in the 
vicinity attest the importance of the place in pagan times. 
Built into the fence, beside the remains of a rath which 
stands between this spot and Clonduff church, may be 
seen a granite stone bearing pre-historic carving of the 
** cup and gutter ** pattern. ^ 
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The Hilltown-KIlkeel Road. 

Half-a-mile beyond the old church of Clonduff, the 
HILLTOWN-KILKBEL road branchea off on the 
right-hand side. This road passes through grand mountain 
scenery, and the visitor should make a point of traversing 
it. He can either cross the range and drop down on Kilkefel 
or Annalong, or he can turn to the left at the head of the 
Deer’s Meadow, and rejoin our route by the road which 
descends by the source of the Shimna River ; the latter 
detour adds 2^ miles and a considerable climb to the 
distance (11^ miles) from Hilltown to Newcastle. This 
mountain road to Kiikeel ascends the valley of the Bann. 
Kinnahalla Wood is passed on the left, and for a mile and 
a-half the ascent is severe. The road climbs along the 
steep side of Spelga, with the B.inn thundering in its 
gorge below. Then the valley opens out into the wide 
boggy expanse of the Deer’s Meadow (1,000 to 1,300 feet 
elevation), with the long green ridge of Slieve Muck 
(diahh mnCf the pig’s mountain — 2,198 feet), where the 
Bann has its source, on the left, and the grand cliffs of 
Pigeon Rock (1,749 feet) beginning to show out on the 
right. At the head of the Deer’s Meadow (5 miles) our 
road is joined by the road which ascends by the Shimna 
valley from Bryansford. A little further on we reach the 
highest point of the pass (1,350 feet) and commence 
descending the valley of the White Water, the splendid 
precipice of Pigeon Rock Mountain, composed paiily of 
slate, partly of granite, towering over the stream on our 
right. 

We now see in front, far beyond the valley, the broad 
fringe of fertile ground south of the mountains, the Irish 
Sea, and entrance of Oarlingford Lough. Once clear of the 
long ridge of Slieve Muck, the road bends eastward, and 
eroeses the Yellow Water. South of the bridge a rough 
road turns to the left which is a useful track for the 
|»^estrian. It runs for several miles northward into the 
mountains, terminating at the turf-bog on the shores of 
li^ough Shsnuagh ; and it commands some of the very finest 
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scenery in the Mournes. Beyond the Yellow Water, our 
road gets down into civilised regions, and leads into 
Kilkeel (12^ miles). 

To return to the H I LLTOWN- NEWCASTLE 
ROAD, which we left where the mountain road turns 
off mile from Hilltown. A quarter of a mile further 
on, our road is j« lined by the road by which the tourist 
coaches travel from Rostrevor to Newcastle, and which we 
traversed until we turned off to visit Hilltown. For several 
miles the road rises now out of the valley of the Bann. 
The summit is at Fofanny (foffenaghy the place of thistles 
— 4 miles, 600 feet elevation). The school-house beside 
the road bears the name in Irish as* well as in English 
characters. Now the high eastern peaks begin to show 
out. The long ridge of Slieve Meel-more (diabh mciel m&i\ 
the big bare mountain, 2,237 feet), and the cone of Slieve 
Meel-beg (the little bare mountain, 2,310 feet), tower 
brown and dark. Beyond them rises the lower Slieve- 
na-glogh {diabh-na-gloch, the mountain of stones) and 
Slieve Corragh {sliahh carrach^ the rugged mountain), with 
the shoulder of Slieve Commedagh {sliabh coimhenda, the 
mountain of watching) showing over them, and further to 
the right a peep of the summit of Slieve Doiiard. The 
long dark ridge of Slieve-na-man {diabh-mt-mban, the 
mountain of the women) appears to block the passage in 
front of us. The road swings round its northern flank, and 
Castlewellan with its tall spires opens up, and the fertile 
country far to the north-east. Next, Lough Island Reavy 
comes into view, picturesquely embosomed in rocky hills. 
The woods of Moneyscalp (muhte sceilp^ the shrubbery of 
the chasm) appear in front, and as the road bends to the 
right and clears Slieve-na-man, a grand view bursts 
up;ii us, the rock-crowned Slieve Beamagh (dudth 
bemachf the gapped mountain — 2,394 feet) towering up 
across the valley right in front, with Slieve-na-glogh 
’ and Blieve Commedagh flanking it on the left, and the 
«t>ti^iant8 Slieve Meel-more and Slieve Meebbeg on the 
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right. As we proce^, the familiar woods of Tollymore 
Park appear in the valley below us. As we pass along the 
slope of TuUyree Hill, a fine dyke will be observed on the 
left-hand side« cutting through massive grits in a small 
rook-exposure by the roadside. Skirting the demesne, we 
pass through Bryaiisford, and again reach the coast at 
Newcastle (11^ miles). 


IJ.— THE MOURNB MOUNTAINS. 

T he glory of Co. Down, and of Newcastle in particular, 
is the grand mountain-range that towers over the 
plains of Lecale and Iveagh, and over the Irish Sea. 
These lofty hills naturally attracted the attention of the 
early inhabitants of the district. By them the range was 
named Bewiiia Bairche (Banna Borka), the peaks (literally 
horns) of Boirche. The origin of the name is pic- 
turesquely related in the Dinn$heiich(Mf^ a curious 12th 
century work on the topography of Ireland : — “ Bairche, 
Ross Ruddy-yellow’s cow-herd [Ross was King of Ulster, 
A.D. 248] ; and this was his herdsman’s seat, the Benn, and 
(there) equally would he herd every cow from Dunseverick 
to the Boyne : and no (one) beast of them would graze a 
bit in excess of another. So thence is Benn Bairchi^ 
' Bairche’s Peak,’ as said (the poet) : 

* Bslrchei the famoni cowherd, 

Who belonged to Tefjr might j Rose the Red : 

The peak waa the soft seat of the herdsman, 

Who was not weak against sadness.' ” 

St Fiaoh mentions the range under this name in the 
l^ymn which he wrote in the 6th century. * The 
TaoBtUUm of 1606 appears to contain the first mention 
of the district under a name resembling its modsDm 
appellation; the ** Church of Mocome” [Kilkeel] is 
tWe valued at 10 marks. The name ‘*Mourne" iqm 
* See Stdkes : The Mdinhwrgh DiumthtnehoM, (p Fdk^lore, toL It., 1S9|| 
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given to the district on account of an emigration thither 
of a tribe of the MacMahons, who came from Cre-Mourne 
{aioch Mughdhoniat the country of the descendants of 
Mughdhorn, who was son of Colla Meann), in Co. 
Monaghan, and settled here in the middle of the 12th 
century. The Anglo-Normans secured possession of the 
district shortly after their arrival in 1177. Their two 
chief strongholds, for a long period, were Dundrum to 
the north-east, and Greencastle to the south-west of the 
mountains, and no doubt the ** Irish felons,’' who several 
times cut up the English forces and destroyed their castles, 
harboured among the fastnesses and wild glens of Banna 
Borka. But despite the constant wars of extermination, 
despite the continual killing-off of ** lrishe rebelles,” and 
their replacement by Scottish and English settlers, there 
is still a distinctly Irish element noticeable among the 
people around the skirts of the mountains. Here we may 
still hear the native tongue spoken, and listen to weird 
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stories of pookas and banshees, and all the imaginative 
lore of the Celt. 

The Mourne Mountains form the most elevated land 
in Ulster, and one of the most picturesque mountain- 
groups in Ireland. They cover an elliptical area of about 
14 miles by 7 miles, the longer axis of which runs in a 
north-eastern and south-western direction. At theireastem 
extremity, close to Newcastle, the Moumes descend 
steeply into the Irish Sea, and at their western end drop 
with equal abruptness into the sheltered waters of the 
beautiful Bay of Oarlingford. On a day of tolerable 
clearness, as far south as Dublin, their lofty cones may 
be sighted rising out of the blue waters of the Irish Sea, 
far to the eastward of the low and indented coast-line that 
stretches its sinuous length between. From the north, 
as seen from the neighbourhood of Belfast, the Mourne 
Mountains tower up nobly beyond the undulating and 
fertile surface of County Down (see sketch). From the 
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westward we get glimpses of the long brown ridges of 
their western extremitgrt as the train hurries us northward 
through the rugged hills and boggy flats that lie around 
Slieve Gullion, in Armagh — that mountain famed in Irish 
legend as the home of dread wizards and strange monsters, 
and the scene of heroic deeds by mighty champions. To 
the eastward the Moumes impend over the Irish Sea, 
where their picturesque outline arrests the eye of the 
summer visitor to the Isle of Man. 

With these distant views acquaintance has in many 
cases stopped, for till lately few have ventured on a 
thorough exploration of these brown hills and deep silent 
valleys. The reason is, probably, absence of knowledge 
concerning the neighbourhood, non-acquaintance with the 
picturesqueness and interest of the district, and with the 
important fact that some of the finest hotels in Ireland 
are to be found within its limits, and comfortable though 
unostentatious inns in almost all the villages ^^hat lie 
along the outskirts of the mountains. 

In the neighbouring mountain districts of Antpm and 
Wicklow the higher summits are in general somewhat 
scattered ; fertile valleys intervene, and as a consequence 
good roads traverse these regions in various directions. 
The Mournes, on the contrary, resemble the beautiful 
Twelve Bens of Connemara : the summits are grouped 
close together, with deep valleys between them bounded 
by high rooky ridges, road-making being thus rendered 
unprofitable and difficult One road alone crosses the 
range — that which climbs up the course of the Baun 
from Hilltown, and, joined by a branch which ascends the 
Shimna valley from Bryansford, passes across the boggy 
was^ called the Deer's Meadow, and, crossing the water- 
shed at an elevation of over 1,200 feet, drops down under 
the slate and granite cliffs of Pigeon Rock Mountain to 
the lower grounds behind Kilkeel. The more interesting 
nsountains, and all the higher peaks, lie on the eastward or 
Nevrbastle side of this north and south line ; and to this 
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eastern half of the range, therefore, our attention will 
be chiefly directed. Here we have a horseshoe-shaped 
chain of peaks, starting with Spence’s Mountain on the 
south-east, and including Ohiiuney Rock (2,152 feet), 
Slieve Donacd (2,796 feet), Slieve Commedagli (2,512 
feet), Slieve Bearnagh (2,394 feet), and the two Slieve 
Meels (2,310 feet and 2,237 feet), and terminating in the 
south-west with the long lidge of Slieve Muck (2,198 
feet). Down the centre of the interior of this horse-shoe 
runs a second high chain, the principal summits of which 
are Slieve Lamagan (2,306 feet) and the huge and 
splendid mass of Slieve Bingian (2,449 feet). Between 
this central ridge and the horns of the horse-shoe lie the 
two finest valleys of the district, those of the Annalong River 
and Kilkeel River, each taking its name from the little 
town that stands at its mouth. Most of the summits are 
dome-shaped or conical, as is usually the case with granite 
mountains ; but some of them, notably Slieve Bearnagh 
and Slieve Bingian, are crowned with glorious crags, 
where op the calmest day the wind sings through the 
crevices, and rustles the shining leaves of the Dwarf 
Willow, the Cowberry, and other alpine plants. The hill- 
slopes are in general steep and fairly smooth ; but in 
many places great cliffs overhang the valleys, such -as 
those of Slieve Beg, Bencrom, Pigeon Rock, and Eagle 
Mountain. As might be expected from the steep slope 
of the ground, the lakes of the Moumes are few in 
number. The largest piece of water is Lough Shannagh 
(the lake of the foxes), half-a-mile in length, lying at an 
elevation of 1,350 feet. The Blue Lough (1,100 feet) is 
most romantically situated in a deep hollow between Slieve 
Lamagan and Slieve Bingian ; and Lough Bingian (1,360 
feet) is perched on a liigh shelf of the mountain above. 
The most important river of the district is the Bann, 
which rises in the centre of the rang«, and flows north- 
ward through Hilltown away across Co. Down int«> Lr)Ugh 
l^ei^b, and thenop to the North Atlantic. The remaining 
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drainage of the northern slopes passes eastward hy the 
Shimna River to the Irish Sea at Newcastle, and south- 
westward by several streams into Carlingford Lough. 
Down the southern slopes a number of fine streams find 
their way — the Annalong and Kilkeel Rivers into the Irish 
Sea, the White Water and Causeway Water into Carling- 
ford Lough. The low grounds around the mountains are 
very fertile and highly tilled. The line of cultivation on 
the slopes of the hills varies according to the steepness of 
the ground and the nature of the soil ; the limit of 
cereals ranges from 200 feet on the steep, bare, exposed 
side of Doiiard, to 900 feet on the sheltered, drift-covered 
slopes of Gruggandoo. 

NATURAL. HISTORY.-GEOLOOT.-The Moiirne Mountains 
are the deiiiidf d remains of a mass of intrusive rock that has thrust itself 
througli the thick series of Ordovician and Silurian strata, wliich stretch 
from County Down away south-westward across Armagh and Monaghan into 
Cavan and Louth. This intrusive rock is a Ane-grained and very tongh grey 
granite, passing into the granopliyre of many authors ; it is composed of 
qimrtz, ortlioclase, albite, and green or black mica, and is peculiar inas- 
much as tlie quartz has crystallised Arst, instead of last, as is usual in rocks 
of this kind. Professor Sollas has shown tliat the mica contains lithium, 
and is referable to the rare species called zinnwaldite.* The granite is 
usually traversed by several series of joints, and these play an important 
part in the scenery of tlie range. Thus, a strong series of vertical find 
horizontal joints at the Castles of Coramedagh has conduced to tiie formation 
of the grand bastions and jointed pyramids of that picturesque spot. On 
the western side of Slieve Bearnagh, a set of great parallel joint-planes, 
dipping at a somewhat high angle, has produced the enormous slopes of 
bare granite that look across the valley to Slieve Meel-more. Elsewhere, as 
on the precipice below Cove Lough, the strong horizontal jointing gives the 
cliffs the appearance of gigantic walls of ashlar masonry. In many places 
tlie granite is full of drusy cavities, or geodes, which are lined with 
beautiful crystals of smoky quartz, orthoclaso, black mica, and, less 
cominooly, amethyst, beryl, toiiaz, chrysoberyl, fluor, peridot, and gad* 
oBnite. This character is seen in perfection at the Diamond Rocks, on the 
southern slope of Slieve-na-glogh. The eastern coast is traversed by an 
enormous number of basic igneous dykes, many of them composite ; among 
them are several of the very rare rock variolite. These dykes are cut off by 
the granite, which is itself traversed by later grey-green basic dykes, such 
as are occasionally met with upon the open moors, in contrast to the pale 
surlhces of granite. The Mourne granite has often been compared with the 

. ^SoDas. On the occurrence of ZinnwaldUe in the granite of the Mourne Moun* 
t^^ Awr. X:i, A<wlemjf, srd ler., voL L, no. 3, 1890. 
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similar rocks of Mull and Skye ; and there is every reason to believe that, like 
the latter, they are of early Calnozoic age. When describing the variolite of 
Annalong, Professor Cole suggested that the earlier series of dykes, clearly 
post-Ordovician, were really post-Cretaceous; and his observations in 
County Antrim have led him to correlate these dykes with the ftrst series 
of basalt-flows in North-east Ireland, tlie granite of Mourne in consequence 
corresponding with the rhyolitic eruptions of Tardree. The later basio 
dykes of Mourne would then represent the “upper basalts'* of County 
Antrim. This view has been arrived. at independently by the officers of the 
Geological Survey of Irehuid; * and the Eocene age of the granite, at any rate, 
may be accepted almost without reserve. 

The phenomena of successive intrusions and of contact-intermingling 
deserve close attention Professor Sollas has rendered the region of Car- 
lingford Mountain, south of the Meumes, classic as an example of the 
manufacture of new rocks tram the interpenetration of two older ones ; 
and a local case of the re-fusion of a basalt dyke by an invading eurite has 
been studied at Glasdrummaii by Professor Cole. The examination of the 
district may be rendered complete by a study of the metamorphosed 
Ordovician strata. Considerably altered by their contact with the granite, 
they lap round the flanks of the mountains. Along the sea-shore south of 
Newcastle, and elsewhere, we may observe how the grits and sandy shales 
have been altered into very hard ribboned jasper-like rock, in which the 
stratifleation is rendered beautifully distinct. The Ordovicians seldom rise 
higher tlian l,00(lfeet, but in the neighbourhood of Slieve Muck they have 
been carried up on the top of the intruding mass of granite, forming the 
summit of Slieve MueJ^ North (2,108 feet) ; and they may be seen capping 
the precipitous ridge Uiat runs southwai-d for about a mile, with the granite 
clearly below them. 

The Carboniferous Limestone, which lies round tiie base of Carlingford 
Mountain and forms the dangerous reefs that block the entrance of Carling- 
ford Lough, occupies for a short distance the Co. Down shore, but calls for 
no special remark. Tlie district appears to have been severely* glaciated ; 
the deposits of the general glaciation of Ireland are obscured by the 
abundant debris of local glaciers, and the coarse giavelly iiou-fossiliferous 
drift of the district will be found less interesting than the fossiliferous 
.fioulder Clays of Bellhst and elsewhere. The usual signs af glaciation are 
well seen in many places ; ice-rounding, rock-striation, and roches mouton- 
niest occur up to considerable elevations on the mountains. Several of the 
valleys contain well-marked moraines, the expiring efforts of small glaciers 
which lingered on the higher grounds. The most noticeable is that which 
blocks the glen of the Kilkeel River below Mooheve, where the new reser- 
voir for the Belfast Waterworks is to be constructed. A great bank of 
stanes and gravel extends almost across the valley, and the effect of its 
obstruction is evident in the flat alluvial plain that extends for fully two 
miles up stream. Peiched blocks in many spots attest the carrying power 
of the ice-streams. Of these the best known is Cloughmore, above 
Rostievor ; but many others are scattered over the range, as on the summit 

•M'Henry ; Sketch of the Geology of County Antrim, Prcc. Cto/. jttieemuwt lor iSyv 
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of micve jfkagaifmore, tlie Ordovician cap of which ia deaoiatbd with 
stranded blocks of granite. In tlie valley of the Kilkeel River and White 
Water stintifled gi-avels cap the Drilt, and have been assigned to the Middle 
Glacial dciiosits. At Greenore and Newcastle inay be seen small exposures 
of the post-glacial blue marine clays which, at Bolfost, Larne, and else- 
where, yield so remarkably abundant a fauna ; and latest of all the local 
deposits, a well-marked raised beach sweeps along the flat ground from 
Kilkeel westward, and on the Louth side of Csrllngrord Lough forms the 
extensive gravel-spit of Greenoi*e, which yields marine shells and neolithic 
implements. Among the dunes at Newcastle, where the wind has cleared 
away the sand, may be seen the long pamllel ildges of coarse shingle left 
by storms in days gone by, when the land stood lower than at present 
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See also “ COUNTY DOWN.— Geology." 

ZOOT/lOY.— The Fbx and Badger still haunt the rocks sod glens of the 
Mournes, and the Otter skulks along the streams. The Irish Stoat is 
common here os elsewhere. The Marten, has been trapped in recent years 
in ToU^ore Fork, where the Introduced Squirrel is spreading. The 
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Peregrine Falcon and Raven hold sway on the niountain-cliffb : the forsier 
breads in a number of places. Ring-Ouzels, Water-Ouzels, Merlins, Night- 
jars. Curlews, Woodcocks, and many otlier birds breed regularly. The 
Golden Eagle formerly bred, but is quite extinct. Among Invertebrates, 
some good mountain and northern speejes occur, and also others of interest. 
The list of local Mollnsca includes Hdix fiiscat H. pygnumt H. acMtOf H, 
cotieinna, Vertigo pygnum and V, edentula^ and Plauorhis eontortvs, all of 
which have been taken near Newcastle. The spider Tittetiviis priidens, 
reobiitly taken on Slieve Donard, is at present known from only a couple of 
other stations in the British Isles ; and the rare Arctic beetle Ofiorrhynchus 
maurua lias Slieve Donard for its only Irish station. Thu sand-dunes north 
of Newcastle, and the extensive pine woods of Donard Ixidge, are among 
the best hunting-grounds for Butterflies and Moths in the north of Ireland. 
Among the rarer captures made here are the Anomalous Moth (Stilbia 
anamala), Beautiful Brocade (Hadena contigua), Ennomos quercinaria, 
Amulet (Gnophoi obaevrata), Grey Scalloped Bar C'^codonia belgiaria), 
Bordered White (Bupalua piaiaria\ EmmdeaUi tteniata^ Pine Carpet Moth 
(TKara /brmata), and Pampitisia mereuriana. The summit of Slieve Donard 
has yielded the only British specimens of the spider Enteleeara Woocka, 
BarERBKGK8.->See under “ COUNTV DOWN.— Zooi.oov ” 

BOTANT.— In common with other Irish mountain groups, alpine 
plants grow rather sparingly on the Mourne Mountains, but some good 
species occur, and on the lower grounds a number of botanical rarities are 
found. To take the alpine plants first On almost all the higher summits 
we get the Cowberry (Vaecinium Vitia-idaea), Dwarf Willow (Salix herbacea), 
Alpine Clnb-moss (Lycopodium olpinumL Starry Saxifrage (Sa»\Jraga atd~ 
laria), Rose-root (Sedum Rhodiola). Mountain Saw-wort fSaiiMurea alpina)^ 
Dwarf Juniper fifuiiiper us naaaj. Parsley Fern (Cryptogramme crispaft have 
a more limited range, though the second of them is locally abundant. The 
Quill wort (laoetea lacustria) grows in all the mountain lakes, accompairied 
by Water Txibelia (L. Dortmanna) and the curious deep-water form of the 
Rush Juneua aupinua. The range Is rich in Hawkweeds. Among the 
forms which occur are H. eineraacens, H. argentenm, H. flocculoaum, If. 
golhxcum and var. Stewartii (known from this district alone), H. hibernicum 
(one Scotch and one other Irish locality), and H. anralum. Among the 
other plants found on the mountain-sides, cliffs, or rocky river-banks are 
Mountain Meadow-Rue (Thalietrum collimm), Welsh Poppy (Meeonopaia 
cambnea), Lesser Butterwort (Pinguicula IvaitanicaJ, Lesser Tway blade 
(liatera cordata)^ Beech Fern (Polypodium Phegoptena)^ Brittle Bladder-fern 
(Cyatoptena fragilia), Mountain Buckler-fern (Laatrea Orfopteria)^ One-sided 
Filmy Fern (llymnophyllum unilaterolejf Equisetim hyemale. On heathy or 
boggy tracts or pools on the lower grounds grow Meadow Thistle (Carduua 
pratenaiaj, Floating Bur-Reed (i^parganium affine), Least Bur-Reed (S. 
mtnimumj, Twig-Rush (aadiumgermanicumj, Royal Fern (Oamunda regatta), 
Moonwort f Botrychium Lunariaj. The nch woods of Tollymore Park yield, 
among other plants, Alpine Enchanter s Nightshade (Circcea alpxno), Wood 
Fescue-grass (ftatuea aylwdtca), flree s Fern ( Laatrea atmula). On me lighter 
soils of the cultivated stopee grow J otermediate Winter Creee (Barbarea infer- 
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mediaj, Pale Fumitory (Fimaria pallidijtora)^ Musicy Stork's-blll (Erodiwn 
mmchatum), Bastard Pimpernel (Ceniuincidus minimu5>. Creeping Toad -flax 
(Limria repens}. Intermediate Dead-Nettle ^Lamium intermedium). Lastly, 
the rocks, shingle, and sands of the coast line that sweeps round from 
Newcastle to Warrenpoint are the home of a large variety of interesting 
plants, of which the following may be mentioned Seaside Meadow-Rue 
(Thalicirumduntnse), Horned Poppy (Glaucinm Jlamm), Sea Radish (Raph~ 
anus maritimns), Curtis's Pansy f Viola Curtisii), Rock Sandwort (Buda 
rupestris), Sea Stork's-bill (Erodium maritimumj, Sea Cromwell (Pneumaria 
maritima), Few-flowered Sea- Lavender f^'fafice rariflora), Sea Purslane 
(Aitiplex portulacoides), Ray’s Knot-grass (Polygonum Bail), Sea Spurge 
(Euphorbia Paraliaa), Portland Spurge (E. porilandiai), Sea Cat's-tail Grass 
(PhJeum arenarium), Dwarf Sea Wheat-grass (h'tsiuca roitbotllioldea). 

Among Mosses, Andrtea alpina and A. cmssinervis occur on the sum- 
mits, while Diphysdum fdiosum is very common in chinks of rocks and 
frequently fruits. Rhacomitrium dliptieun and Glyphomitrium Daviesii 
grow on rocks on Slieve Donard. Hypnum sarmentosum occurs in marshy 
spots. H. fiagellare Is very luxuriant by streams in the granite, and is a 
marked feature of the moss vegetation ; Foniinalis squamosa and Hypnum 
orhraceum also occur in streams. Mollia indinata grows on rocks near the 
shore. Many species of Sphagnaceas grow in the bogs. Tlie district is fairly 
rich In Hepaticoe, especially the damp recesses of Tollymore Park and 
Rostrevor, where Trichoedea tomentella, Jubula Hutohinsiar, Lejsunea 
Mackaii, and L. calcarea grow. High up on wet shaded rocks are found 
Endula aquilegia, Lejeunea ovata, and L. hamatifolia. The beautiful 
Pleurotia eochlari/ormis, not found in England, occurs in bogs gmong the 
mouiita'ns, but sparingly. PaJlavicinia hibemica has been found on tlie 
sandhills at Newcastle. 

' References.— Stewart and Praeger: Beimrt on the Botany of the 
Moume Mountains, Proc. U. I. Acadeiny, 3rd ser., vol. ll.^no. 2, 1892. Lett: 
Report on the Mosses, Hepalics, and Lichens of the Mourns Mountain 
District, Proc. R. 1. Academy, 3id ser., vol. i., no. 3, 1890 
See also under “COUNT7 DOWN.— Botany. ' 


13.— MOUNTAIN-CLIMBINQ IN THE 
MOURNES. 

^HE ** Kingdom of Mourne ” is a charming district for 
^ the pedestrian. No portion of the mountain-range 
la beyond reach of a fair day’s walkings if one’s starting- 
point be properly chosen. Newcastle, Kilkeel, Rostrevor, 
and Hilltown, at all of which good hotels will be found, 
form the best bases of operations ; and of these Newcastle 
and Hilltown must have preference. The attraction of the 
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district is enhanced rather than diminished by the fact 
that with one exception no road penetrates the mountains^ 
and that one’s course lies along rough turf-roads or sheep- 
paths, or across the trackless heather. There is a 
marvellous charm about these great brown hills, where the 
silence is broken only by the murmuring of the streams and 
the bleating of the sheep ; these gigantic walls of granite, 
tenanted only by the Peregrine and Raven ; these deep 
quiet valleys and lonely tarns. 
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The walking among the Mourne Mountains is not bad, 
as such ground goes. It is in general well to avoid the 
valley-bottoms and keep to the ridges, as the valleys are 
often filled with rutty peat, strewn with stones, with 
luxuriant heather hiding the stumbling-blocks and pitfalls. 

The ridges, on the contrary, are usually smooth, clothed 
with short heather and grass, and it is often quicker to make 
a wide sweep round the head of a valley, than to take the 
shorter route across it. Besides, we get finer and more 
extensive views by maintaining a good elevation. 

The excursions described below are selected so as to 
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include the most interesting and picturesque portionsof the 
mountains, visited by the most accessible routes ; but of 
course they can be varied according to the taste of the 
tourist and the circumstances of his visit. The distances 
are given according to three standards — (1) roads 
county roads), which may be driven ; (2) rough mountain 
roads, unsuitable for driving or cycling ; and (3) “ mountain" 
(t.e., the trackless mountain-side). One mile of the third 
class may be roughly reckoned equal to of the second 
or to 2 of the first, so far as the pedestrian’s time and 
exertion are concerned. The highest and lowest points 
touched on each walk are added in the order in which 
they are reached, to convey an idea of the amount of 
climbing required. 


L— Slieve Oonard and Slleve Commedafirh. 

Dlstanoea Mountain road, 1 mile ; mountain, 5 niilea ; highest and 
lowest points— sea-level, 2,790, 1,900, and 2,512 feet, sea-level. 

W E naturally commence our exploration ^>f the 
mountains with the ascent of the ** Monarch of 
Moume," which rises directly above Newcastle. This 
is a moderate walk with which to begin our rambles, and 
from the lofty summit we get a good idea of the lie of the 
country, and can map out future excursions. This grand 
hill has attracted attention from the earliest times. The 
first event associated with it is probably that recorded in 
the .dnncds of the Fowr Masters under Armo Mundi 
2b33 : — ** Slainge, son of Partholan,* died in this year, 
and was interred in the cam on Sliabh Slangha." And 
after this hero the mountain was, for many centuries, 
called Slieve Slanga, and his cam still forms a conspicuous 
object on its very summit. Giraldus Cambrensis, in his 
Topographia Hibemieaf which he wrote after a sojourn in 
Ireland in 1185, as the tutor of Prince John, son of Henry 
II y refers to Slieve Donard : — ** A very high mountain, 

* Sm p. 4. 
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towering over the sea which flows between Britain 
and Ireland, u named after the second son [of 
Partholan]. St. Dominic having, many ages afterwards, 
built a noble monastery at the foot of this mountain, it is 
now better known by the name of Mons Bominicus, ” The 
‘‘ noble monastery ” was that of Maghera, and St. Dominic 
was St. Domhanghart or Domangard, an ecclesiastic who 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. He was a dis- 
ciple of St. Patrick, and in addition to founding the 
church of Maghera, he built a rude cell and chapel on the 
summit of the great mountain that towered close at hand, 
to which he is said to have frequently retired for meditation 
and prayer. He attained great celebrity for piety and de- 
votion, and after him the mountain has ever since been 
called Slieve Domhanghart, or, by contraction, Slieve 
Donard. For many centuries the saint's name was held 
in the highest veneration throughout the district. Colgan 
(Acta Sanctorum^ 1646) speaks of the great concourse of 
people who, during the times of persecution, used to make 
pilgriipages to this remote spot ; and Harris, writing in 
1744, states that at that time the mountain was still much 
resorted to by pilgrims who did penance and paid devo- 
tions to the saint. He describes ** two rude edifices ” on 
the summit, ‘‘one being a huge Heap of Stones piled up 
in a piramidical figure, in which are formed several cavities, 
wherein the Devotees shelter themselves in bad Weather 
while they hear Mass ; and in the centre of this Heap is 
a Cave formed by broad flat stones, so disposed as to sup- 
port each other without the help of Cement. The other 
Edifice is composed of many Stones, so disposed in rude 
Walls and Partitions, called Chappels^ and perhaps was 
the Oratory and Cell erected by St. Domangard before 
hinted.*’* When the Ordnance Survey was in progress, 
about the year 1825, the Boyal Engineers were encamped 
for a time on the summit of Slieve Donard, which was 
one of the points of the main triangulation between 
• Harris : Couaiy Doum, p. 121. 
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Ireland and Great Britain, the other stations being Snow- 
don in Wales, and Scawfell Pike in Cumberland. They 
rebuilt the great earn on the summit for their own pur- 
poses, and probably destroyed the last traces of the ancient 
grave of Slainge ; but certain built portions of the upper « 
or great earn may be a surviving relic of St. Domangard’s 
lonely oratory, where, according to a tradition which 
lingers among the people, the saint still says mass every 
Sunday. 

The ascent of Slieve Donard, the highest mountain in 
the province of Ulster, is not attended with any difficulties. 
The hill is a huge dome of granite, 2,796 feet in height, 
with several spurs running out to the north and east. The 
ascent may be made from any direction ; the only place to 
be avoided is the precipitous Eagle Rock on the northern 
side, which overhangs the upper part of the valley of the 
Glen River. Certain other spots, such as the rocky face of 
Thomas Mountain {the north-eastern spur which directly 
overlooks Newcastle) and the screes on the south-east 
side of the summit, the pedestrian will prefer tq leave 
alone. The route which we recommend as offering the 
easiest gradients, and smoothest and driest walking, is that 
vid the quarries. We have traversed the route dry-shod 
the whole way after heavy October rains. This route will 
now be described. Leaving Newcastle, we pass through 
the entrance gate of Donard Lodge, and immediately, even 
before we pass the gate-house, we turn sharp to the left 
up the hill. A rough path leads us up through the woods 
beside a brawling streamlet, which is our companion for 
the greater part of the ascent. After ten minutes’ climbing 
we cross a stile and an avenue running horizontally along 
f the mountain-side. A few yards beyond, the path bends 
to the right and splits into three. We keep sharp to the 
left and follow our streamlet vp the hill, keeping it on our 
left-hand side. As we ascend, the slope becomes less steep, 
the fir-woods get thinner, the trees lower and more 
stunted. Half^an-hour (leisurely) from the gate-lodge we 
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pass out of th * trees, climb through a gap iti the demesne 
wall, and reach the quarries (750 feet). Here we get our 
first view. Below us, over the dark fir-woods through 
which we have passed, lies Newcastle, the grand sweep of 
Dundrum Bay, and the fertile fields of Co. Down stretching 
into the far distance. To the right is the Irish Sea and the 
distant Isle of Man ; to the left, hilly country stretches from 
Castle wellan to Slieve Croob. W e clamber over the piles of 
quarry ddbris and continue our ascent, still keeping the 
stream on our left. A rough path leads us upwards, with 
Millstone Mountain looking down on us on the left, and on 
the right, Thomas Mountain, with its cap of baked slate- 
rocks lying on the granite. The little valley up which we are 
climbing widens as we ascend, and the best walking is ob- 
tained by keeping to the right along the bottom of the slope 
of Thomas Mountain. We gradually leave the stream that 
has been our companion, and soon look down on its source, 
a mountain bog full of pools. A little further on we emerge 
from the hollow up which we have climbed, and see the 
grand cpne of Slieve Donard towering up on our right front. 
We have now been climbing for an hour. Our route lies 
south-west, towards the right-hand base of the stony oone» 
and fifteen minutes later we begin the final ascent. The 
slope is steeps but the stunted vegetation makes a compact 
turf that is easy to walk on. Over on the right, we see 
the grand rocky slopes that drop from Slieve Oommedagh 
into the Pot of Pulgarve (poll go/rhh^ rough pool). Alpine 
plants begin to make their appearance now — the Dwarf 
Willow and the Cowberry, and Club-mosses. A steady 
climb of half-an-hour and our work is done. We pass 
the Lesser Cam (2,720 feet), and a few hundred yards 
of gradual ascent brings us to the Great Cam (2,796 feet), 
an hour and three-quarters after leaving Newcastle.* 
And now, if fortune has favoured us with a clear day, we 

' The times here given era for en evenge pedeitrlen tnvelllng et a 
Idiuralv rate. A pnetieed mountaineer may eave newly 60 per on 
theM Penona unaociiatomed to mountain-climbing might add 

60 per cent, to the tlmee given. 
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■ee a wonderfully extensive and varied prospect. All 
Oo. Down is at our feet. Right beneath us lies Newcastle, 
with its long street and huge hotel, on the edge of the 
sandy bay which sweeps away north f?ard and then east- 
ward twelve miles to St. John*s Point, where the tall 
white lighthouse stands sentinel over the Irish Sea. The 
sea fills all the eastern prospect, save where the blue hills 
of the Isle of Man break the line of the horizon. Over 
Newcastle we see the Inner Bay of Dundrum, and the 
little town with its dark Norman keep looking down on it. 
Further away, and to the right, lies Downpatrick, and 
beyond it the whole length of Strangford Lough, from 
the tide- 3 wept entrance-channel to its head, where 
Scrabo tower rises clearly on its bold hill. Far beyond the 
fertile patchwork of Go. Down, the Belfast hills — Divis, 
Black Mountain, Squire's Hill, Cave Hill — may be seen 
on the northern . horizon. More to the left, the granite 
mass of Slieve Oroob, rising in the centre of the county, 
occupies the middle distance, and all the picturesque 
rocky hills that stretch from it southward to Castlewellan, 
which lies below us, guarded by its two tall white spires. 
Close by shimmer the waters of Lough Island Reavy. 
To the north-west lies Lough Neagh, a pale line along 
the horizon ; and beyond it, if the air be clear, we may 
see Slieve Gallion in Co. Derry, the Sperrin Mountains 
that lie along the borders of Derry and Tyrone, and the 
dim blue hills of Donegal. Westward and southward, 
the scene is strikingly different. In lieu of fertile plains 
dotted with homesteads, the bare brown mountains fill 
the entire prospect (see sketch on pp. 202, 203). Every 
considerable eminence in the district, right across to 
Garlingford Mountain in Louth and Slieve Gullion in 
Armagh, is in full view. By far the moat imposing 
mountain in sight is Slieve Bingian, which raises its 
rugged crest four miles to the south-south-west. Its 
edge is serrated like the teeth of a saw with the huge 
granite torrs that crown its slopes, and half-way up its 
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dark flanks we get a silvery glint from the waters of Lough 
Bingian. Running up from Slieve Biugian almost to our 
feet is the fine valley of the Annalong River, overhung 
on the west side by the precipitous faces of Slieve Lamagan, 
Cove Mountain, and Slieve Beg. Slieve Bearnagh, 
crowned, like Slieve Bingian, with a diadem of rocks, 
rises grandly to the westward, guardeol on the left by 
Slieve Meel-beg, on the right by Slieve Meel-more. Far 
beyond the sea of mountains that stretches between these 
two monarchs rises the blue serrated ridge of Oarlingford 
Mountain, and farther to the northward the swelling mass 
of Slieve Gullion. To the south-east, we look down on 
Chimney Rock Mountain, and beyond it the shore-line 
sweeps along past Annalong and Kilkeel. The entrance 
of Oarlingford Lough is visible over the left flank of 
Slieve Bingian, with the dim low coast-line of Louth 
beyond it; and over the right flank of Bingian peeps 
(he blue water of the lough itself. If the day be very 
clear, we shall see the Louth coast trending away south- 
ward to^where Lambay Island and the Hill of Howth, in 
Co. Dublin, rise dimly, and beyond them the faint but 
unmistakable conical outlines of the Great and Little 
Sugar-loaf in Co. Wicklow, and the high ridge of the 
Dublin Mountains. To the north-west, the mountain 
view terminates in Slieve Donard*s flat-topped neighbour 
Slieve Commedagh, whose grand precipitous slopes drop 
down fifteen hundred feet into the Pot of Pulgarve. 

The descent of the mountain may be made by the same 
route, but if a short further climb be not deemed over- 
exertion, we would recommend the ascent of SLIEVE 
COMMEDAGH (diabh coimheada, the mountain of 
watching ; local pronunciation Kimnedlui or Kivit&r\ and 
the descent from that summit to Newcastle. This route 
provides good walking all the way, and a series of new 
mountain views of much grandeur. Leaving the Great 
Cam of Slieve Donard, our course lies west-north-west, 
with Slieve Commedagh slightly on our right. In fifteen 
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minutes we lose 900 feet of our elevation, and stand on 
the wind-swept saddle (1,900 feet) between Donard and 
Oommedagh. Northward, the deep valley of the Olen 
River plunges down towards Newcastle, overhung on the 
right by the Eagle Rock, on the left by the precipitous 
slopes of Commedagh. Far below, Newcastle smiles in 
the sunlight Southward, the valley of the Annalong 
River stretches, the stream showing like a silver thread 
under the crested ridge of Slieve Bingian. We now bend 
to the right along the slope of Commedagh, keeping well 
up the hill to avoid the dangerous eastern scarp, and a 
short half-hour’s climb brings us to the top of the 
mountain (2,512 feet). From the smooth grassy summit 
we get a grand view of Slieve Donard, towering up across 
the deep and narrow valley ; and to the west and north- 
west fresh views are seen of Castle wellan, Rathfriland, &c. 
South-westward Carling ford Lough shows clearly to the 
right of Slieve Bingian We now turn north, and descend 
along the wind-shorn shoulders of Commedagh. From 
SHANSLIEVE (sen shliabh^ old mountain— 2,204 feet), 
beautiful mountain -views extend to the right and left, and 
our course lies along a narrow ridge which plunges down 
on either side for 1,000 to 1,500 feet. We proceed 
straight down the ridge, keeping the Glen River in sight 
on our right hand, but not entering its valley, till we come 
out on the spur of Slieve-na-maddy (diahh-na'VMidadh^ 
the dogs’ mountain), which overlooks the point where the 
river is crossed by the wall of Donard demesne. Towards 
this spot we direct our steps, and find a stile from which 
a rough path descends through the fir-woods. The path 
keeps close to the stream, which plunges downward in a 
succession of exquisite cascades and deep clear pools. 
On reaching a level avenue, we enjss the bridge on the 
right and turn again down the hill to our left, past the 
famed Donard Falls, past Donard Lodge, and about an 
hour and a quarter after leaving the summit of Com- 
medagh we find ourselves again in the street of Newcastle, 
our four-hours' mountain walk completed. 
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II* - Newcastie to SUeve Bearnagh, Slieve 
Meel-more, and SUeve Meel-beg. 

Distances:— Road, 13^ miles; mountain load, S miles; mountain, 8} 
miles ; highest and lowest points— sea levd, 2,894, 1,700, 2,287, 1,900, 2,810, 
1,070, and 1,900 feet, sea level. 

B y car or on foot we make our way from Newcastle through 
Bryansford and on along the edge of Tollymore 
Park. A fantastic tapered structure like a church spire, 
ornamented with split boulders from the river>bed, on the 
right side of the road beyond a pair of gate pillars of 
the same style, marks the boundary between the estates 
of the Earl of Roden and Marquess of Downshire. The 
woods of Moneyscalp now rise on our right ; on the left 
we clear the end of Tollymore Park, and get a glorious 
view of the mountains across the Shimna valley — the 
grand form of Slieve Bearnagh with its diadem of crags 
towering in the centre, with the two Slieve Meets on 
its right, and on its left Slieve-na<glogh and Slieve 
Oorragh. As we pass Moneyscalp Plantation (mume 
aeeilp^the shrubbery of the chasm) the Rathfriland road 
turns off on the right. Just beyond it we keep to 
the left where the road forks, down the hill and across 
the picturesque Shimna River, and up the slope on the 
opposite side to where, on the left-hand side, beside a 
cottage, a wooden gate opens on a rough mountain road. 
Here, if we are driving, we leave our car, with instructions 
to meet us again in the Deer’s Meadow, where the turf- 
road comes down from Ott Mountain, three miles further 
on. Striking up the rough road, we are soon out on a 
wild moor, bright with Heather and Gorse and strewn 
with grey boulders, with the Trassey Bum singing 
among its rooks on our right. The ascent is tolerably 
steep till we reach the Spellack (qMtfie, a splintery 
rook), a spur of Slieve Meel-more which over- 
hangs the valley in a towering precipice. The Hare’s 
Gap, our first stopping-place, is now straighli iXK f^nt^ 
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with a low cliff overhanging it on either side. For a 
while the valley slopes but little, and the stream flows 
lazily through long pools where tiny trout are darting in 
myriads over the white granite sand. A. savage glen 
which separates Slieve Beamagh from Slieve Meel-more 
now opens to the right ; our road ends, and we have a 
rough half-hour’s climb through heather and rocks to the 
HARE’S GAP (1,300 feet). Notice on the right a cliff 
of granite, so seamed with parallel joints that it resembles 
the stratified Ordovicians of the lower grounds. From 
the Hare’s Gap we see in front the head of the valley of 
Che EUkeel Biver — ^a wilderness of brown bog, with the 
green dome of Sliove Donard towering itbove the lower 
mountains. On the hillside a little beyond and above 
us on the left are the Diamond Rocks, which we 
shall visit on our next ramble. Behind us, the menacing 
Spellack impends over the valley up which we have 
come ; beyond, the checkered fields of Down lie spread, 
with Lough Island Beavy reflecting the blueness of the 
sky ; and, if the day be clear, the long white line of l^ugh 
Neagh in the far distance. We now tackle the ascent of 
the grand “Broken Mountain,” SLIEVE BEARNAQH 
{di<ibh henuich, gapped mountain). Facing to the right, 
we keep round a precipitous escarpment with a flat 
top dotted with bushes of Dwarf Juniper, and see 
before us the smooth steep slope which leads to the 
rocky crest 1,100 feet above us. Our course lies straight 
up the hill. As we proceed, vegetation becomes more and 
more stunted. Alpine Club-moss and Dwarf Willow grow 
among the wind-shorn turf. We reach the northern crest, 
^and see the highest point crowned with gigantic rocks of 
granite; a little further on, and we are soon seated on the 
topmost pinnacle, 2,394 feet, enjoying the extensive 
mountain view that spreads on every hand. The granite 
crags of the summit plunge down on the eastern side at a 
high angle, and are inaccessible from that direction ; but 
on the west side the turf runs up almost to the highest 
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knoll. The view embraoes every mountain of importance 
in the ranges To the south-west Lough Shannagh is ooii- 
spiouous, lying amid a brown waste of heather. To the 
left of it, Bencrom (Hooping mountain) shows its curiously 
broken outline hanging over the Mill River in an abrupt 
oliif. From Bearnagh our course lies due west to the cd 
(1,700 feet) between that mountain and Slieve Meel- 
more. The descent is soon accomplished, and we bend a 
little to the right up the steep opposing slope. Near 
the summit there is a vein of massive amethyst, and 
a short distance off pretty amethyst crystals occur in 
cavities of the granite. We may climb to the summit of 
SLIEVE MEEL-MORE (diahh mod-mdr^ the great 
bare mountain, 2,237 feet), and thence into the hollow 
and up again to the summit of SLIEVE MEEL-BEQ 
(diabh-mael-bey, the little bare mountain, ‘ 2,310 feet), 
enjoying the short springy turf, the fresh breeze, and ex- 
tensive views that are always to be obtained by following 
the summit-line ; or we may save some climbing by 
keeping to the left along the upper portion of the slope of 
both of these mountains. In either case, it is worth 
climbing to the top of Slieve Loughshannagh, the hill 
beyond Slieve Meel-beg, as it overlooks Lough Shannagh, 
and commands a very fine panorama of the whole range. 
Thence we push westward, making for the northern slope 
of Ott Mountain, where we pick up a turf-road that takes 
us down to the county road in the Deer’s Meadow. From 
this point a walk or drive of nine miles brings us back to 
Newcastle via Bryansford. 
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111. — Newcastle to Chimney Rock, The Caetles, 
Diamond Rocks, and Hare’s ^Qap. 

Distanoei Botd, 7| milai ; moiintftiii rohd, 1| milM ; monntilii, 6 
milM ; hlgheit and lowest points— sea level, S,I68 feet, sea levd, 

F rom Newcastle we drive or walk to the Bloody Bridge 
—2^ miles (for route and description see p. 179), and, 
turning our backs on the sea, we strike up the fine 
mountain glen, with Slieve Donard towering on the right 
and Chimney Rock Mountain on the left The stream 
roars over ledges of rock and among great boulders, now a 
foaming cascade, now a deep still pool of clear green 
water. To the right, half-a-mile up the . valley, the Glen 
Fofanny River {foffenagh^ full of thistles) runs up between 
the spurs of Crossone (cros Eoghain^ Eoghan’s or Owen's 
cross, 1,777 feet) on the left and Millstone Mountain 
(1,496 feet) on the right. The stream foams hissing 
over great sloping floors of granite, and through dark 
chasms that it has carved out of the hard rock. As 
we approach the head of the valley, we bend to the 
left, making for the torrs that rise on the summit of 
CHIMNEY ROCK MOUNTAIN. The highest point 
(2,162 feet) is soon reached, and we scramble over the 
great masses of granite which crown the mountain, and 
note the curious circular pools of rain-water which, 
according to tradition, never run dry, though exposed to 
the wind and sun all day long. 

Now we descend north-west, with the summit of Slieve 
Donard on our right front, cross the cd at the head of the 
Bloody Burn, and work north-westward round the head 
of the Annalong River valley. The precipitous face of 
Slieve.Beg, split from top to bottom by the chasm called 
the “Devil's Coach -road," looks very tine across the 
depression on our left. We pass the saddle between 
Donard and Commedagh. Our course lies still westward, 
along the southern slopes of Commedagh, to where 
**THE CASTLES^^ rear their bastions and minarets on 
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the steep mountain-side. This is one of the most piotur-' 
esque spots in all Mourne. The Castles are formed by the 
peculiar jointing of the granite. A strong series of vertical 
and horizontal joints traversing the rock, which is being 
slowly disintegrated by frost and rain, are accountable 
for the series of pinnacles and solid vertical walls that 
here withstand the elements. The Dwarf Juniper fringes 
their base, and hurrying streamlets pour downwards 
through deep gorges. The Castles command a view of 
the whole glen of the Annalong River, and the precipitous 
mountains that overhang it on the west ; Slieve Bingian 
towers in rocky magnificence at the bottom of the valley. 

Our next destination is the Diamond Rocks This is 
an easy walk of mile through the heart of the moun- 
tains. We continue our westerly course, and, crossing the 
low col which connects Slieve Beg with Slieve Conimedagh, 
we enter the watershed of the Kilkeel River. A sheep- 
track which runs horizontally along the side of Slieve 
Corragh and Slieve-na-glogh assists our progress, and we 
rapidly approach the Hare’s Gap, towards which the path 
trends. Slieve Beaniagh is now the dominant feature of 
the landscape, towering up across the valley on our left. 
A short climb will bring us to the DIAMOND ROCKS, 
which lie on the southern slope of Slieve-na-glogh, TOOyards 
from the Hare’s Gap, and three hundred feet above it. 
In this place the granite is full of cavities a few inches in 
diameter, and these cavities are beautifully lined with 
crystals of smoky quartz, orthoclase, and black mica, with 
an occasional topaz and beryl ; without difficulty, specimens 
may be procured which furnish an interesting memento 
of our viaiti, From the Diamond Rocks our easiest though 
not shortest route home lies through the Hare’s Gap, and 
dowh the Traasey valley by the road which we have 
already traversed. If we prefer it, we may make straight 
north-east for Newcastle over the summit of Slieve- 
ha-glqgh, across the glen of the Spinkwee River, and 
round the shoulder of Siieve-na’brock. 
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IV.— Newcastle to Slieve Bint^ian, Blue Lough, 
and Core Lough. 

Distances : — Road, 3^ miles ; mountain road, 3 miles ; mountain, 
miles : highest and lowest points -sea level, 2,449, 1,100, and 1,900 feet, 
sea level. 

W E take the morning mail-car from Newcastle for Anna- 
long (for description of route see p. 179), and, dis- 
mounting a quarter of a mile beyond Glasdrumman House 
(6 miles), turn to the right up a by-road that runs inland, 
and bending sharply to the left at mile brings us to 
Dunny Water Bridge, on the Aiinalong River. Crossing 
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get a fine view right up to its head, where rise Slieve 
Donard and Slieve Commedagh. The road continues 
north-west, crosses a tributary stream, and brings us 
to a rocky knoll, over which we climb. Storm and 
rain have swept its rounded top clear of turf and of 
vegetation, and left a desolate expanse of granite boulders 
and gravel. Pushing across this, we come in sight of the 
BLUE LOUGH (1,100 feet)— a calm round tarn of re- 
markable picturesqueness. Above it on the north looms 
the bare precipitous slope of Slieve Lamagan (2,306 feet), 
and southward a spur of Slieve Bingian overhangs the 
lake in a high cliff, at the southern end of which the 
stream that drains Lough Bingian pours down the steep 
slope in a long line of hissing foam. On the fiank of Slieve 
Lamagan the granite-cutters busily ply their tools, and the 
distant clinking of steel on granite is blended with the 
rustle of the waterfall. It is a beautiful and impressive 
scene that surrounds us, and we are well content to sit 
on a boulder on the lake-shore for a while, and let our eyes 
wander along the cliff-lines, and upwards towards the 
pinnacles of Slieve Bingian far above. The attr&ction of 
that lofty summit is irresistible, and, leaving the less 
energetic members of our party to muse by the lake-side, 
we strike southward, and climb the steep slope down which 
rushes the stream from Lough Bingian. A sharp ascent of 
260 feet brings us to the edge of that lonely tarn, lying on 
a kind of shelf on the side of the mountain, and fringed, 
like the Blue Lough, with the pretty nodding flower-stems 
of the Water-Lobelia. Along the edge of the shelf, where 
a precipice overlooks the valley below, a number at 
large perched blocks of granite are conspicuous. The 
crest >of SLIEVE BINGIAN {diabh binnearmt the 
mountain of the sharp peak ; pronounced Uiii/yin) is now 
right above ns to the southward ; on the west a high 
rocky ridge (2,161 feet) impends over the lake. We make 
straight for the snmmit. The tiul is tolerabiy smooth,, 
and the thousandofoot elim)> .is soon accomplished : ire 
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reach the storm-Bwept cragB, and are well rewarded for 
our toil by the grand \iew that extends on every hand — 
the whole mountain range to the north and west, the Irish 
Sea and Isle of Man to the east, with the low coast-line 
trending from Annalong and Kilkeef away southward into 
Louth, and, if the day be clear, the island of Lambay and 
Hill of Howth in Co. Dublin, and the Sugar-loaf in 
Wicklow. In the immediate foreground, the rocky crest 
of the mountain, which runs half-a-mile north-westward 
from the peak on which we stand, attracts our attention — 
a series of huge granite rocks, which, harder than the 
surrounding mass, endure the onslaught of the elements, 
like sea-stacks oti a stormy coast. 

The return past Lough Binj^ian to the Blue Lough is 
soon accomplished, and now our course lies round the 
eastern flank of Slieve Lamagan (local pronunciation 
Lavigan) and up the glen of the Annalong River. ^ We 
pass a busy colony of granite-cutters at work on the rough 
slope, splitting blocks of stone into slices with wedges, 
and dressing them into window-sills and kerb-stones. 
Down^on the right the river has out for itself a gorge 
through a large moraine left by a retreating glacier. 
Above this barrier of stones and gravel we find, in the 
valley-bottom, beds of fine pink and grey clays laid down 
in the lake which extended here before the stream cut for 
itself a passage through the obstruction. Further on, a 
vertical cliff of massive granite overlooks the stream. At 
its southern end is a wide-mouthed cave, which opens 
through a spur of rock to the mountain side behind, but 
the passage is almost closed by large fallen blocks. On 
the flat shelf behind this cliff lies Cove Lough, a small 
tarn rapidly assuming the appearance of a swamp. Both 
the lough hnd COVE MOUNTAIN, which rises above 
it, are named from the cave above-mentioned. Harris, 
in his County Down (1744), calls Cove Mountain Slieve 
Snava/n^* the Creeping Mountoin, and gives a picturesque 

* A ocntemporsry nap of County Down (1767) applloa this nuns to 
Slieve Qommedagh. 
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account of this cave and lake, in which he peoples the 
** frightful chamber" with a ‘‘vast number of Hawks, 
Jack -daws. Owls, Ac.," and praises highly the view from 
the summit of the cliff. This ancient description still 
figures in modern guide-books. From here to the col 
between Donard and Commedagh is rough ground. We 
will get rather smoother walking by crossing to the east 
side of the glen. In either case the exertion is well 
compensated by the fine views we obtain of the precipitous 
eastern faces of Oove Mountain and Slieve Beg. A sharp 
climb at the head of the valley brings us to the well-known 
col, and we descend the valley of the (lien River and the 
wooded slopes of Donard Lodge to Newcastle. 

V. — Newcastle to The Happy Valley, Bencrom, 
Slieve -na-g:log:h, and Legra wherry. 

DiHtances Road, 12 miles (5} If we atari (Tom Kilkeel) ; mountain 
road, miles ; mountain, mllea ; highest and lowest points— sea level, 
1,900 feet, sea level 

T HIS is undoubtedly the finest walk in the Mourne 
Mountains, and it involves the crossing of the r^nge at 
its widest point from south to north. Our starting- place is 
Colligan Bridge, which spans the Kilkeel River two miles 
south-south-west of Slieve Bingian and 3^ miles due 
north of Kilkeel. . This point is reached by an 11-mile 
drive from Newcastle, via Glassdrumman and Diyiny 
Water Bridge. If we start from Elilkeel we reduce this 
distance to 4^ miles. From Colligan Bridge a rough road 
runs up the east bank of the river for 2^ miles, and 
materially helps us on our way. Tramping up this road, 
now worn into ruts, and deep with mud or dust as the 
case may be, on account of the operations connected 
with the new waterworks for the ever-increasing city of 
Belfast, we soon enter the grandest mountain glen in the 
distnet. A huge moraine bloeks its lower end-^a great 
tidge of stones and gravel thrown across the valley 
by .some old-time glacier. The river has now out through 
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one end of it, but the level alluvial plain that extends 
from it for two miles up-stream speaks of the time when 
this natural dam stood intact, and. banked up the waters 
behind it in a long, narrow lake. Soon a lake will again 
occupy the valley, for this is the spot selected for the new 
reservoir of the Belfast Water Commissioners. A massive 
embankment of clay will replace the ancient glacial dam, 
and once more water will fill the glen, from Moolieve 
to Miner’s Hole. Our road leads along the edge of 
the stream, which wanders through the boggy flat of the 
HAPPY VALLEY in a succession of curving pools. 
On our right, Slieve Bingian rises from the narrow 
glen in a steep uniform slope fully two thousand 
feet in height. On the left, Slieve-na-glogh (not to 
be confounded with the better-known Slieve-na-glogh 
near Hare's Gap) towers in a precipitous escarpment to 
a height of 1,450 feet. Straight in front, at the end of 
the narrow level valley, Doan Mountain rises, crowned 
with a peculiar knob which renders it easUy recognisable. 
Two miles from Colligan Bridge, boggy pools lie at the 
foot of the Slieve Bingian slope. These yield several 
rare plants, such as the Intermediate Sundew (Vroaera 
vuiermedia) and Water Lobelia (L, JDortmamna), Near 
these pools several spa wells ooze out of the mountain 
side. Half-a-mile further on, we reach the point where 
Miner's Hole River and Shannagh River flow in from 
the westward. The valley bends eastward now, the flat 
bottom ends, and with it our road, and the strange form of 
BBNCROM, the Stooping Mountain,” appears over- 
hanging the west side of the stream, like a mountain 
split in half. The Bencrom River is next seen, pouring 
into the main stream, which from Miner's Hole upwards 
u eUUed the Mill River. Soon we pass under the towering 
oiifls of the Stooping Mountain, intersected by a great dyke 
of porphyritio felstone, and stop to admire a magnificent 
gorge on the left, where a stream that drains the bog 
lying between Bearnagh and Meel-beg plunges down 
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many hundred feet into the ralley which we are traversing. 
Slieve Bearnagh now opens on our left, and the head of 
the valley in front, closed by Slieve-na-glogh and Slieve 
Oorragh. We shall gain time by leaving the rough valley- 
bottom, and keeping along the flanks of Bearnagh towards 
the Hare’s Gap. From that place we vary the return to 
Newcastle by keeping on past the Diamond Rocks, and 
up to the summit of Slieve-na-glogh — an easy climb. 
Descending steeply, and keeping to the right, we reach 
one of the most picturesque spots in Mourne, the 
POT OF LEQAWHERRY (leg^a-ehoire^ the hollow 
of the cauldron), at the head of the valley of the 
Spink wee River. This is a deep depression, sur- 
rounded on three sides by clifls and pinnacles of 
granite. Shanslieve, Slieve Commodagh, and Slieve 
Corragh all plunge down a thousand feet into the 
lonely grassy hollow, where the never-ending rustling of 
the streamlets alone breaks the silence. We are now 
within four miles of Newcastle, which we reach by keep- 
ing along the slopes to the right round the northern 
shouMer of Slieve-na-brock {diahh-na-mbroc, the Badger’s 
Mountain). Below us is a flat basin, fringed by the top 
of the Tollymore woods.' The rooks here are much 
glaciated from west 10” north, and the ground is strewn 
with large granite boulders. We descend by the Tully- 
brannigan ^ver into the plain below, between the woo^ 
of Tollymore and Donard Lodge. 

VI.— Newcastle to Yellow Water, Lough 
Shannagh, and Poulaphouca. 

Distances Road, 18^ miles tfid Deer's Meadovtr, 19 miles vtd Annalong; 
mountain road, 4^ miles; mountain, 81 miles; highest and lowest points— 
sea level, 1,700 feet, sea level. 

T his, like our last ramble, is a crossing of the mountain 
range from south to north. Our starting-point is 
Yellow Water Bridge, on the Eolkeel-Hilltown road, to the 
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south of Slieve Muck. From Newcastle this place is 
reached by a 13^-mile drive vid Olasdrumman and Colligan 
Bridge, or by a 13-inile drive by the more hilly but more 
picturesque route tid Bryansford and Deer’s Meadow. 
We start along a mountain road that turns northward a 
couple of hundred yards below the bridge. This is an 
easy way into the mountains. The road runs along the 
east bank of the Yellow Water, and over wild undulating 
moorland. On our left, the high rocky scarp of Slieve 
Muck (1,931, 2,198 feet) impends, looking very imposing. 
Presently we cross Miner's Hole River. Cam Mountain 
(1,919 feet) appears in front, and our road comes to an end 
am(]ng extensive turf-cuttings, on the edge of which lies 
the beautiful LOUQH SHANNAQH (loch aiontiach, 
the foxes' lake — 36 acres, 1,350 feet elevation). This is the 
largest lake in the M iurne Mountains. It is picturesquely 
situated on a kind of broad shelf, which drops abruptly 
to the eastward into the Mill River valley. On the west, 
Cam Mountain rises steeply over the lake. Slieve 
Bearnagh towers on the north-east, and on eveiy hand 
mountains rise peak beyond peak. The northern margin 
of the lake is occupied by a lovely beach of pure granite 
sand, and here a bathe in the brown water is quite irre- 
sistible. The water-plants of the lake are exactly the 
same as those of the other tarns of the Moumes — the 
Water-Lobelia, Shore-weed, Quillwort, and delicate float- 
ing form of the Rush /unciis supinus. Visitors of 
superabundant energy will do well to ascend Doan 
(d^iihhim, a hook-— 2,000 feet), the isolated peak lying due 
west of the lake, as it commands a lovely view of the 
surrounding country — lake, moor, and rocky crest. 

Between Lough Shannagh and Slieve Bearnagh extends 
the worst bit of ground in all Moume, a deep wet bog, 
seamed with a network of ruts, six feet deep and full of 
stones, carved by rain and wind in the peaty soil. We 
ayoM this by keeping northward fsees the lake, and 
working atong Uie slopes tommtdM SUave Meel-heg. Our 
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destination is the deep defile between Beamagh and Meel- 
more, and the higher we keep along the mountain-sides, 
the smoother walking we will get. We pass a small boggy 
tarn, known, like its larger brother, as the Blue Lough» 
and swinging round the ridge that joins Meel-more and 
Meel-beg, we reach the ecH referred to, and look down the 
wild glen of POULAPHOUCA (pooka's or demon's hcis) 
into the Trassey yalley« This glen is beautifully rugged. 
The left-hand Slieve Meel-more slope is exceedingly steep, 
and covered with long screes of loose stone. On the 
opposite, or Slieve Beamagh side, a series of great joint- 
planes in the rock have produced bare slopes of granite of 
prodigious extent, on which neither plant nor animal may 
obtain a foot-hold. Our course lies straight down the 
glen, through a wild tangle of heather and boulders, whidi 
make walking difficult, and we are glad enough when we 
join at right angles the Trassey valley. We see to our 
left the familiar Spellack, and to the right the Hare’s Gap, 
and gain the rough track that leads us down to the county 
roa4 at Trassey Bridge, whence 5^ miles brings us to 
Newcastle. 


Vli. — Hiiltown to Pigreon Rock Mountain, 
Haggle Mountain, and Pierce’s Castle. 

Distances Road, 8^ miles ; mountain road, 1} miles ; mountain, 8 
miles ; highest and lowest polnts—iOO, 1,749, 1,886, 8,084, and 400 feet abors 
sea level. 

T he diff-ranges of Pigeon Rook Mountain and Eagle 
Mountain are well worth a visit, and this excursion is 
easily carried out from the bree^ village of Hiiltown. 
From Newcastle these spots are far removed, and toreaeh 
them from that centre involves 24 miles of driving, as well 
as some five miles of mountain-walking — a long excursion, 
but one that may be easily carried out by an early aitart 
Starting from HUltown, our route lies up the glen of the 
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Bann by the Kilkeel road, past Hen Mountain and 
Kinnahalla wood, between Spelga and Slievenamiskan 
(dtabh-na-mto3can, the mountain of the cams), and aoroM 
the lonely Deer’s Meadow to where the Pigeon Rook diflb 
impend over the road. Near the southern end a dizzy 
sheep-path will conduct us to the summit. These cliffs 
are full of interest to the geolo- 
gist, furnishing, as they do, a 
clear insight into the history of 
the local rooks. The oldest beds 
are the crumpled and metamor- 
phosed Ordovician grits, which 
may be seen capping the granite 
of which the cliff is mainly com- 
posed. The grits are penetrated 
by a series of basalt dykes, newer 
than the grits, since they cut 
through them, but older than 
' the granite, since they are cut 
off abruptly at its margin. Next 
in order comes the granite itself, 
which, forcing its way upward 
in mass, has carried up on its 
surface the old sedimentaiy rocks of Ordovician times. 
Lastly, we find that since the cooling of the granite 
fresh eruptions have taken place, for a second set of 
basaltic dykes are seen which cut through both the granite 
and the grits. 

From the summit of Pigeon Bock Mountain— a broad 
expanse of dry mooxwwe see Slieve Maganmore (1,837 
feet) rising to the westward, and to the left of it the lofty 
twin points of Eagle Mountain (2,084 feet) and Shanslieve 
(2,055 feet) : below the former the great precipice that is 
our next destination is dearly visible. Southward lies the 
i^e valley of the White Water, with an extensive view of 
land and sea beyond. Our route lies westward, around the 
sduthm of Maganmore. Thence we cross Windy 



CLirr ON PIGEON ROCK MOUNTAIN, 
Showing granite capped by slates, both 
penetrated by two basaltic dykes. 

I After Surv^ Mtmcir.l 
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Gap, and turn southward to the magnificent diff of 
BAQLB MOUNTAIN. This is a rugged towering 
precipice, actually oyerhanging in places, and decked 
with flowers and grasses. Here the Peregrine Falcon 
year by year makes its eyrie, and brings out its 
fledglings unmolested. In the shady nooks of the 
cliflT, ferns flourish exceedingly ; and so sheltered and 
damp is the spot, that the tiny Filmy Fern {Hymemphyllum 
WUsoni) clothes the rooks with dense mats of wiry 
rhiiomes and dark green fronds. Every whf*re on the 
ledges and at the base of the cliffs the Great Wood-Rush 
grows in superb luxuriance. 

From this impressive spot, if we do not wish to ascend 
to the summit of Eagle Mountain, we turn north-east 
through Windy Gap, with Slieve Maganmore on our right, 
and then, bending sharp to the left, make a wide semi- 
circle round the head of the valley of the Rocky River, 
past the little Shan Lough to the Castle Bog, where the 
great boss of granite called Pierce’s Castle stands up 
conspicuously. Here turf-cutting is in busy progress, 
and numbers of peasants are hard at work saving their 
winter’s fuel A rough path will now lead us northward 
down the mountain side to the Rostrevor-Hilltown road, 
where we turn to the right, and, keeping to the left where 
the road forks, a walk of 2| miles brings us again to 
Hilltown. 


M'Caw. Steveufon ft Orr. Llmitad. UAlfaif mnA iMAi 




ADVKRTISEMBNTS. 


ALEX.D1CKS0N&S0NS, 

ROYAL NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS 

TO 

H.M. THE QUEEN 

AND 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

SEED AND 'BULB DEPARTMENT. 

Bulbs. — We are the largest importers of I >iitch Builds in 
Ireland All our bulbs are personally selected on the Tloll.ind Bulb 
Farms. Ol K I^RiChs are in many instances lower than the leading 
Continental llouse*-. C'atalogues free, 

Seeds. — We offer the finest sel(*ctions of both Vegetable and 
Flower Sced.s grown. All the Seeds we send out are carefully tented 
at our “Seed Trial Grounds.” 

. NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 

The LARGEST »nd MOST COMPLETE in IRELAND. 

ROSeS.—Our collection is world-famed, and universally ad- 
mitted to be tne large.st ami most complete in the trade, numliering 
upwards of 300,000 plants 

Fruit Trees. —We hold a magnificent stock of well-rooted 
and carefully grow n trees in all the different .shapes, and embracing 
ail the leading varieties, true to name. 

Coniferse, Evergreen Shrubs, and De- 
ciduous Trees. — Our stock of these is most extensive and 
complete. 

Forest Trees — a large stock of well-rooted trees. 
Several times transplanted, and in capital condition for moving. 

CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Royal Seed Establishment: Royal Avenue, Reifast. 

Royal NtiraoriM; NEWT0WNARD8, Co. Down. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HANNA & BROWNE, 

Upholsterers, 
Cabinetmakers, and 
Carpet Importers, 

63, HIGH STREET, BELFAST, 

Beg to invite the inspection of those 
about to F'lirnish to their 

LARGE AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF 

jFurnituie & jpuriiisbiiigs 

For Dining-room, Drawing-room, 
Library and Hall, and Bedrooms. 

H. & B. are Importers of FINE CARPETS, and invite 
attention to their New Stock now being shown of all 
the Leading Qualities, in ORIENTAL, SCOTCH, and 
ENGLISH makes. 

Curtain fabrics. French 2)raperies. 
Xace Curtains. 

HANNA & BROWNE, 

63, High Street, BELFAST. 

Carved Oak Punuture and American Desk Showrooms 
and Workfhope: 

38 ft 40, WARING STREET (Oppoaite UItter Bank). 



AUVKRTISKMENTS. 


Telephone No. 68. Telegrams : “ KINAHAN, BELFAST. ' 

LYLE & KINAHAN,'^ 

‘IRnine aitd Spirit /Derebants, 
Herateb* Mater tibanutacturers, 

51, Donegrall Place, BELFAST. 


PURE LIGHT WINES FOR SUMMER USE. 

Per Doz. Nett. 

Sherry, Natural Pale IS/-* 

Pale Dry . 20/- 

Fine Pale (Very Dry) 24/- 

Madeira, Pure Natural ... 20/- 

Claret, Vin Ordinaire 12/- 

„ Medoc, Vintages 1893 , 1895 .. 15/- 

,, Finest Medoc, Vintages 1893 , 1894 , 1895 18/- 

Hock or Moselle, Nierstein or Winningen . . 24/- 

„ ,, Sparkling 48/- 

Champagne, Saumur ... 32/- 

„ “ Crown " L. K.— Special 48/- 

„ Vintage 1893 , L. & K.— Cuvee de Reserve 60/- 

Burgundy, Fleurie 18/- 

t, Australian (Very Fine) 2^- 

,, In Imperial Quart Flagons 26/- 

Carlowitz 26/- 

Sold in Single Bottles, Half Bottles, or Assorted Cases- 


Per Gall. 

KINAHAN'S FAMOUS Y.O. WHISKY 19/6 

I, ,, ,, ,p to yoftrs old ... 26/9 

SPECIAL JOHN JAMESON & SON’S WHISKY, 10 Years Old 30/6 

KINAHAN’S SCOTCH MALT, Yery Old 10/6 

„ „ „ SPECIAL, 10 Years Old 26/6 


Per Doz. 

GINGER POP, a Delightful Cooling Drink, in Stone Bottles 1/6 

LEMON SQUASH, In Crown Cork Bottles 1/6 

LIME JUICE SYRUP 14/-^ 

RUSSIAN SUMMER BEYERACE. Thirst quenching. Fever reducing 1/6 

Aerated Waters in Screw-Stoppered Bottles. A large reduction for quantityg 


SOLE PURVEYORS TO 

PRINCES’ RESTAURANT, 

Donegall Square Buildings, BELFAST. 

FACING NEW CITY HALL, AND NEXT DOOR TO UNENHAI^ 
(LIBRARY. WELLINGTON PLACE. 



ADVKRTISEMENTb. 


Telegrams: Telephone No. 

“TONTINE, GLASGOW.*’ 3891. 

MOORE, TAGGART & CO., 

CONTRACTORS FOR 

nDilitarp, IRaval, IpoUce, IRaUwa^, 
anJ) otber Tllniforms. 

MANUFACTURING UPHOLSTERERS, 
BEDDING MANUFACTURERS, 
HOSPITAL AND ASYLUM CONTRACTORS, 
COMPLETE 

HOUSE AND SHIP FURNISHERS, 
and GENERAL CARPET, LINOLEUM, and 
BEDSTEAD MERCHANTS. 


Estimates i^iven for all kinds of Upholstery 
Work, and Carriag:e Trimmings, &c. 

Jfiiitory: TONTINE LANE, 
GLASGOW. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DIRECT STEAM SERVICE 

BELFAST with LONDON, 

PLYMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, 
NEWHAVEN, AND DOVER. 

CORK AND WATERFORD, 

Schull, Castletown, Bantry, Sneem, 
Cahirciveen, Valentia, and Dingle. 

N«;w aiul Powerful Steamer^, with splendid Passenger accom- 
luodntion, .ire mt<*nded to s.ul ns under ; 

BELFAST to LONDOM LONDON to BELFAST 

Every Tuesday and Saturd.iy. Every Tuesday and Saturday. 

iELFMTto PLYMOUllt PL^OUTH t^ELFAST 

Every ^atiirdav Alternate Saturdays. 

BELFAST to SOUTHAMPTON SOUTHAMPTON to BELFAST 

Every 'J'uesday. Every Thursday. 

NEWHA^H tolELFAST 

Every Friday. 

DOVER to BELFAST 

Every Tuesday (Goods only). 

BELFAST to WATERFORD ^TERFORD to BELFAST 

Every Tuesday, Every Saturday. 

iELFASTlonBORK CORK to BELFAST 

Every Tuesday Every Friday. 

For further particulars, Rates of Freight, Handbooks (showjti^ 
Circular Tours, Fares, Victualling, &’c. ), apply to -s - 

CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY, LIMITED, 

13, VIotoria atraat, BELFAST. 


BELFAST to NEWHAVEN 

Every Tuesday. 

BFLFAsfTo DOVER 

Every Tuesday (Goods only). 



ADVERTISEMKNTS. 


Ireland and Scotland 

ROYAL MAIL LINE. 

(Established 1825.) 


Quickest, Cheapest, and Best Route between North of 
Ireland and all parts of Scotland. 

Mail Service twice every evening: (Sundays excepted) 
from and to 

IRELAND via BELFAST, 

and alt parts of 

SCOTLAND via GLASGOW, 

via GREENOCK, and via ARDR088AN. 


EXPRESS DAYLIGHT SERVICE 

OURINQ SUMMER SEASON * 

GLASGOW TO BELFAST AND BAOK SAME DAY 

(Sea Journey ONIA' FOUR HOURS each way). * 

By the “Adder” from Ardrossan. 

SPECIAL EXCURSION DAY TICKETS .nt Reduced Fares, also 
Cheap Weekly Holiday Tickets issueil daily between Glasgow, Paisley, 
^c., and Belfast 

TOURIST TICKETS, at Rcdiicetl Fares, issued daily to Round ihe 
Mourne Mountains, Valley of the Boyne, UubHn, the Donegal High- 
lands, Portrush, Glenarin and (Mens of Antrim, .\ntrim Coast and 
Giant's Causeway, Lakes of Killarncy, Western Highlands of Ireland, 
Sligo, Bundoran and Lough Erne, Knnibkillen, Antrim, Lurgan, Armagh, 
and Warrenpoint. 

CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS issued at Belfast to the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Fort-William for Ben Nevis, and Oban. 


LONDONDERRY and GLASGOW 

(Calliiigr St Greenock). 

From Londonderry Every Monday and Thursday. 
From Glasgow Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

G. & jTburns, 

GLASGOW, LONDONDERRY & BELFAST. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COWAN & CO., 

GENERAL CARRIERS, 

Carting Contractors a forwarding JIgcnts. 


AGENTS FOR 


NORTH BRITISH RAILWAY CO. 
BELFAST & COUNTY DOWN 
RAILWAY. 

GLASGOW^ SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

GLASGOW, BARRHEAD & KIL- 
MARNOCK JOINT RAIL- 
WAYS. 

LONDON (& EDINBURGH SHIP- 
PING CO. 


GLASGOW & BELFAST ROYAL 
MAIL STEAMERS. 

MESSRS. G. & J. BURNS’S 
STEAMERS BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, 
AND GREENOCK. 

FLEETWOOD STEAMERS 
FROM BELFAST. 


CARTING AND FORWARDING 


undertaken at the following places ; 


AIRDRIE. 

ALLOA. 

Alva. 

Barrhead. 

BELFAST. 

Bonnybridre. 

COATBRIDGE. 

Dollar. 

DUMBARTON. 

Dttddinfstone. 

EDINBURGH. 

FALKIRK. 

GLASGOW. 

Granton. 


GREENOCK. 

HAMILTON. 

Inverkeithine. 

LEITH. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Maryhill. 

Menstrie. 

PAISLEY. 

Pollokshaws. 

Polmont. 

Queensferry 

(North and South). 
STIRLING. 
Tillicoultry. 


Oflioo In England 12, RUMFORO PUCE, LIVERPOilL 

Offloo In Ireland 3, CUSTOM HOUSE SQUARE, BELFAST. 

Nead Ofliees : 23, 8T. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW, 



A D V E R'F I SE M E N 'PS'. 


Newcastle. 

THE DRIVE 

THROUGH THE 

nOURNE nO^NT/IINS. 


T HK Coruh journov between Newca‘'tle and KosiixvDr niiv 
be pcrfonnetl via the (,‘uast road, havintj the In^h Sea <jn 
the one hand and the l^a>tern side of the vNIoiirni. HniiJLje 
on the other, tin distane<‘ alxvat 23 miles, tlnoiijirli set'iiei y 
of the most divcTsilu'd desonplion. l-'or wild j^randeur, inalliiii^ m 
many plaecs the ScoltL-.h Nfountain i)i>lriets (ifninort dised liy St 
W alter Seoul, the inl.iud route, by way of the Mountain koad, i?. 
the inon* picture Mjue an<l be.iuliful \\'hen it is considered that 
that there are upw.irds of thirty pe.iks in the Mourrie District lusher 
than C ave Hill, lifteen of which are 2,000 feet high and upw'ard, 
presenting every variety of form, through which the road wilids, it 
can be readily conceived the nature of the treat which is unfolded 
to the tourist as he traviTscs ihc'^c secluded valleys and little known 
Mountains. 

Scattered amongst this labyrinth of highlands .lu* tuimerous 
small lakes or mountain tarns, which, in the purple heath or golden 
furze, according to tlic season of the year, appisar like emerald 
settings, and lend a freshness and variety to the riiggerl surioiindings. 

The Walking 'rourisl, with Newcastle as heailfjuarters, may 
make daily excursions into the heart of the Mountains, through 
districts where the human foot seldom Heads, opening up to view 
rugged and most magnificent scenery. Among the more noticeable 
is the Silent Valley, which is easily entered by the gorge known as 
the Hare's Gap. From the northern declivity of this valley twenty- 
one principal peaks may U? counted encircling the vast amphi- 
theatre, while through the level alluvial plain at the bottom a 
I^eautiful river flows which empties itself into the sea near Kiikeel. 
Through a ridge ,iway to the South may lie seen the waters of 
Carlin^ord Lough and the shores of Louth. Pedestrian 'I'rips 
be diversified daily for a fortnight, each succeeding day’s 
ounne discovering some new charms of rugged and silent beauty, 
so tlmt those wbo care to indulge in the touring of Mountain 
Districts may do .so in the Mourne Mountains, and enjoy scenery 
tbO most sublime and picturesejue. Messrs. Norton & Co. will 
,^ange for drives through the Mountains on application to them 
Head Office, Kiikeel. Co. Down. 



ADVRRTISEMKNTS. 


BELFAST & COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY. 



Steamboat Arrangfements. 


'Fhe Company’s Saloon Steamer v/ill ply daily 
(weather permitting), from May till September, be- 
tween Belfast and Bangor, with occasional trips to 
Donaghadee. 

On Saturdays a trip is made along the Shores of 
Belfast Lough, the Steamer afterwards calling at 
Larne Harbour. 

Refreshments of the best quality, at moderate 
prices, may be obtained on board. ^ 

JAMES PINION, General Manager. 


Qubbm’s Quay Terminus, 
Belfast. 



ADVKRTISEMEN’IS. 


BELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN RAILWAY. 


COMBINED 

Rail and Bicvcie Tours. 

^ 

Circular Tickets* available for day of issue onl^, will be 
issued at Belfast for travel by rflil, including? convevBnoe of 
Bicycle at Owner's Risk, enabling Cyclists to have a trip 
over good roads through some of the most picturesque 
portions of County Down. 

No. 1-BELFAST TO BANCOR, returning from NEWTOWNARDS. 

1st Claes, 2/9; 2nd Class, 2/3; 3rd Class, 19. 

Tlic rtmcl bttvi( » ii h.ii gor ami N«“»itoiMiar<K is \ory j^oori ; a iletoiir may be maile 
'p as to \)s'i < lap(l<'l» \c ai d Helei \ T «iwer 1 about four milfs — th«* lUtmir vull 

aild abMit t«o niil< s 

No. 2- BELFAST TO BANCOR, returning from DONACHADEE. 

1st Class, S/-) 2nd Class, 2/6; 3rd Class, 2/- 

'J litre are two road* betwroii naK^or ami ])oii.-iL'hadee— th.il irfir tl o coast, passms 
tbroii^h tlic i f t.io(iiiis| ort mid Oilock is tiie favourite, but the ro id across 

coui (13 IS the shorter , l.f<tli arr, howi vtr, etiiially |;ood. 

No. 3- BELFAST TO NEI^TIWNARDS, returning from D0N4CHA0EE. 

1st Class, 3 ;-; 2nd Class, 2,6; 3rd Class, 2/- 

Tlie(>cle trip I ttw tell Newtowiiards and I>oi ayliadee n .i> be made either by the 
Six Koad I'nds the most ihrcit route or by I rcmi/s I'-i.ind, oi by Millisle tlie most 
circiiiloiis A phd«^aiit dctcair may be made ‘i-in Moui.tsteixart. Carrowdoie. and Milhsle 
to| Dpi a^hadee I Jistante ul out fouitecii miles 

No. 4- BELFASTtoBnLYNAHINCH,relurningfrom HILLSBORO’ (C.N.R.) 

1st Class, 3/-: 2nd Class, 2/6; 3rd Class, 2/- 

The roflci from Ball\ rahit ch to fliilsl pro' passes thrcii|{h a portion of County 1 town 
rrlebi.ittd for its liiRb st,ite of cultivation. 

N 0 . 5- B ELF AST TO BAl LYI AHIHCH, returning from DROMME (C.N.B. ) 

1.t OlM., 3/3; 2nd Cla.., 2/9; 3rd ClaMji^/S. 

Tlie ( >clist II ay take the direct road to Droir.ore, or, if time permit, proceed via the 
.Sp,i. till nee to Ilrofiiara. and on to Droiiiore 

No. 6-BElFAST TO KEMTOWNAEDS, returning from BOHNPATRICK. 

1.t Claod, 4/6; 2nd Claoa, 3/6; 3rd CIom, 2/9. 

The Tourist in tins case has tlie choice of two very attractive rcultsfioiii Newtown- 
ards to rortafcriyooiie via btranftford LoukIi road, oassii ^ through Moiintstewart, 
.Greyabbey, ,iiid Kircubbin; oYby tuking the road from Ntwtowi ard.s to Millisle he enu 
skirt the Irish Sea, pa<>sir.ft Halls waiter. Ball} halbert. Poitnvrgie. Clocliy. and Quintiii 
Castle to Porlafcrry. At this point the feriy mist be availed cf to reach Straieford, 
thence by a charnilnir road to Downpatrick, wheie an hour oe two can be spent vMtinf 
the ancient Cathedrm, the huf;e Danish Rath. &c. ^ ^ 

No. 7- BELFAST TO OON/UHAOEE, rotuming from DOWNPATRICK, 
lot OISM, a/-, Snd Mam, 4/>| 3rd Clam, 8/- 

In, lids Cycle Journey the SUhe choice is affoided as from Newtow iiardi, the dlsunce 
be^hfew miles more. 



ADVKRTISKMENTS. 


No.8— BELFAST to BALLYNAHINCH.returningfrom BANBRIDGE (G.N.R. 

1st Class, 5/-S Rnd Class, 4/-; 3rd Class, 3/- 

The most direct route for the Cyclist in this case is throuj^h the Spa district and 
Dromara. but several deviations can be made through a most picturesque district. 

No. 9— BELFAST TO NEWCASTLE, returning from HILLSBORO’ (C.N.R.) 

1st Class, B/-I 2nd Class, 4/-i 3rd Class, 3/- 

Tlie Cyclist may choose a variety of roads in tliit outing, the mure popular will, how 
ever, be found viii Dundrum, Clnu);Ii. Seafordr. ai d HallynTliiiicIi, thence to Hillsboro', 
or VM Castlewellan and Dminara. the more direct route .On this latter route a very Ane 
view of the whole ran^e of the Muiirne Mountains may be had from Dechomet and the 
famous .Slieve Croob, iiiiiiicdiatcly at the base of which will be found the source of the 
river Latfaii 

No. lO-BELFAST TO DONAGHAOEE, returning from ARDCLASS. 

1st Class, 8/3; 2nd Class, 4/6; 3rd Class, 3/6. 

The road Vietweeii Donasfhadee and Portaferry has been already described from 
MRlisle in Tour No. 6. On crossing the ferry from Port.iferry to Slrarifrford the road to 
Ard^lass will be found almost wtraiifht, passinif throug-h one of the best cultivated 
portions of the county. Hefore leaving Stranj^ford a visit out?ht to be paid to the ruins 
of the iitiiii^nus castles in the neifrlibourhood. all beautifully situated, commaii(linj> most 
enchantingr views of Strangford l^utigh and of the famous entrance, “The Strangford 
Narrows " 

No. 11— BELFAST TO BALLYNAHINCH, returning from NEWCASTLE. 

lot Class, 6/>: 2nd Class, B/>; 3rd Class, 4/> 

The Cjde route has been already referred to in No. 9 The roads are m eicellent 
order. 

No. 12— BELFAST to NEWCASTLE, returning from BALLYRONEY (G.N.R.) 
1«t Claes, 7/6 i 2ncl Claee, 6/*i 3rd Claee, 4/6. 

The j<Mirnev by road is through Bryansford and Castlewellan. and may be made to 
include a rule through rnllymore Park. w’hiLli by the courtesy uf the noble owner, Earl 
Roden, is open to tlie public on Tuesdays and Fridays, nr a ride through Castlewellan 
Park, the seat of H.irl Aiiiiesley, who is equally generous, from wliirli m.iy be had a 
magiiiAccnt panoraiiiic view of the Mounie Range and of the splendid Bay of Duiidrum. 
Tlie waters of Lough Island Reavy are passed, and thence through a highly picturesque 
and delightful district of country. The direct road is about lo miles, but with the devia- 
tions sugge.stcd double that instance iiia> be covered 

No. 13-BELFAST to NEWCASTLE, returning from POVNTZPA$S(G.N.R. ) 

1st Class, 7/6 1 2nd Class, 6/-; 3rd Class, 4/6. 

1 lie direct route is through Bry.insford to the Katlifrilaiid Road, near the Stmare to 
the South of (. asticwellaii, thence to Rathfriland and direct to Poyntzpass, about 25 
miles. Petiations may be made as in Tour No. la, and a detour to Ililltowii before 
reaching Rathfriland will well repay the Cyclist if the weather be Aiie. 

No.14— BELFASTtoNEWCASTLE,returnlngfromWARRENPOINT(G.N.R.) 

1st Class, 3/-; 2nd Class, 6.3; 3rd Class, B/* 

The Cyclist has choice of two routes from Newcastle, th.it i/ia the Coast road 
through Annnloiig and Kilkeel, passing Ballyedinoiid and Killuwen. A nice detour 
may be made, if time periiiit. to f rrceiicastle. The Journey may be made vta the 
Mountain road through Bryansford, from thence skirting the western side of the Mourne 
Range through Kustievor and on to Warrenpomt. But the Cyclist who desires to obtain 
a more intimate acquaintance wiili the grand range of mountains should take the Western 
Mountain road as far south as the Hen Mountain, thence take the south-easterly road 
into Kilkeel. passing Cock Mnuntaiii, Pigeon Rock, Eafde Mountain, and a score of 
other lofty peaks, through scenery of the most «ibliine description. The Coast road 
may then be taken to Warrenpoint. 

TieJuts issumt at abeve Fares may be made arvaHable /or re:um after date of 
issue, OH from Saturday Ml Monday, on the holder /resenting such ticiet at the 
Soohtng- Office of the Shsticn from uthich the return Journey is made and payinf 
about one-eighth additioualjare, and having the ticket so endorsed, 

JAMBS PINION, Q«neral Manager. 

QUKRNS quay IKKMINU.S. BKI.FAST. 





